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Introduction 


In the summer of 2014 I visited the Universitātsbibliothek Basel to view the 
Nachlass of Fritz Meier, a collection of personal unpublished papers and notes 
the late Swiss scholar of Sufism bequeathed to the university. At that time, 
I still aspired to devote my PhD project to the much-debated Hanbalī shaykh 
al-Islam Taqi al-Din Ahmad Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) and his supposedly 
fraught relationship with tasawwuf, commonly known in the West as Sufism. 
I was aware that Meier's Nachlass contains some material that deals with this 
very topic and was hence curious to see what I would find. As I went through 
the many pages of the Nachlass, I came across a note concerning ‘Imad al-Din 
Abū al-‘Abbas Ahmad al-Wasiti, who was known to me as a companion of Ibn 
Taymiyya. I had found out long before that al-Wasiti was in fact recognized by 
his contemporaries as a sift, a notion that intrigued me given his membership 
of Ibn Taymiyya's circle. In that regard, Meier made an observation that caught 
my attention. Referring to al-Wasiti as ‘al-Hizami, he wrote: 


This is a case of connection between Sufism and orthodox Hanbalism, at 
the same time a convergence of the Šādiliyya and Ibn Taymiyya. In the 
person of Ibn Taymiyya and in the person of Ibn ‘Ata Allah al-Sikandari 
the two positions clash with each other. They merge in Hizāmī. Sadilism 
is a return to classical Sufism, or at least a recollection thereof, [it is a 
form of] classicism. Ibn Taymiyya represents a reform of Sunna, an at- 
tempt to brush off the contaminated traditionalism and reconnect with 
the ancient foundations of orthodoxy. Both of these seem to have con- 
verged here in Hizami. Hizami sought to link the acceptable and good of 
Šādilī mysticism with the oldest form of Islam. Hizāmī recognized Ibn 
Taymiyya as a great reformer and leader, and was on his part recognized 
by Ibn Taymiyya as a great Sufi. It is appealing that Hizami did not aban- 
don Sufism, but simply put it on a Hanbali basis.! 


By coincidence, just a few months earlier in March, I discovered that a large 
number of al-Wasiti’s works had quite recently been edited and published. 
Since Meier did not disclose the source on which he based the above-quoted 
observation, I was curious as to whether I could find proof for it in al-Wasiti's 
own books. Meier thus gave me the final nudge I needed to start reading the 


1 Fritz Meier, "Profet als lebensvorbild: šādilī und hanbali in personalunion” Nachlass Fritz 
Meier, Universitátsbibliothek Basel, NL 0323 D 1.7, translation my own. 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


material that was to become the main source for the research I would conduct 
for the next three years — though at that point I still simply wanted to see 
whether al-Wasiti would be of any use to our understanding of Ibn Taymiyya's 
relationship with Sufism. As I skimmed through several of the titles at my dis- 
posal, I was fascinated by the richness of al-Wasiti’s thought on Sufism and re- 
alized that we have here a scholar who deserves to be studied in his own right. 
And this is exactly what the present book sets out to do. But before I turn to 
discuss the relevance of studying al-Wasiti and the approach of this volume, 
some preliminary remarks must be made concerning Sufism, traditionalism, 
and Ibn Taymiyya, for it is within the scholarly discussions on these topics that 
we must attempt to situate al-Wasiti. 


1 A Contextual Approach to Studying Sufism(s) 


What is tasawwuf? In truth, it is hard to come up with an umbrella definition 
that includes its many differing, and sometimes seemingly contradictory, man- 
ifestations. Tasawwuf is far from monolithic. While for long the tendency has 
been to view it as Islam’s ‘mysticism’ and the sūftyya as its ‘mystics,’ this basi- 
cally leaves us with an equally thorny problem: What is mysticism? Who are 
mystics? The common use among scholars of the latter terms seems to be in- 
herited from our Orientalist predecessors, who had the anachronistic tenden- 
cy to understand Islam through the lens of Christianity. Apart from the 
Western-centrism implicitly present when using the terms mysticism and mys- 
tic, there is also the problem that they are difficult to define in a way that in- 
cludes all groups and individuals historically associated with the terms 
tasawwuf and sift. Sara Sviri has looked at the formative period of tasawwuf 
and observed that, according to her definition of mysticism and mystic, some 
figures she identifies as mystics were not called sifis, and some figures who 
were called sufis cannot be identified as mystics.? For such reasons, there have 
been several scholars who have rightly problematized the use of mysticism 
and mystic.? A recent critique comes from Nathan Hofer, who has opted to 
simply use the modern terms 'Sufism' and 'Sufi' instead, because they "bear 


2 Sarah Sviri, “Sufism: Reconsidering Terms, Definitions and Processes in the Formative Period 
of Islamic Mysticism,” in Les maîtres soufis et leurs disciples des 111e-Ve siècles de l'hégire (1xe- 
XIe): enseignement, formation et transmission, ed. Genevičve Gobillot & Jean-Jacques Thibon 
(Beirut: Institut francais du Proche-Orient, 2012), p. 32. 

3 See for instance: Omid Safi, “Bargaining with Baraka: Persian Sufism, “Mysticism,” and Pre- 
Modern Politics,” The Muslim World 90:3-4 (2000): pp. 260—263; Nile Green, Sufism: A Global 
History (Malden: Wiley-Blackwell, 2012), pp. 1-4. p.125; Lloyd Ridgeon, “Mysticism in Medieval 
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INTRODUCTION 3 


some resemblance to local medieval usage” that is, to 'tasawwuf and ‘suf?’ re- 
spectively. In the present study we will likewise avoid mysticism and mystic 
and instead use Sufism and Sufi. And rather than attempting to provide a defi- 
nition for them, my aim will be to let the objects of our inquiry explain to us in 
their own terms how they gave substance to ‘Sufism’ and ‘being Sufi’ in the pe- 
riod that stretches from roughly the middle of the seventh/thirteenth century 
up to the early eighth/fourteenth century. 

In this epoch Sufism in its many manifestations had become an integral part 
of the Sunni world, that is, the regions dominated by Muslims who identified 
themselves as belonging to the Ahl al-Sunna wa-al-Jamā'a. Antinomian and 
controversial Sufi currents certainly existed, but it was not uncommon that 
these would be criticized and censured by the very scholars who were them- 
selves Sufis. It is a historical reality that tasawwuf was widely acknowledged as 
one of the legitimate religious sciences (''ulūm' in Arabic), on par with other 
fields of knowledge such as specialist theology (kalam or usul al-din) and juris- 
prudence (figh).* The class of jurists was in most cases not a category separated 
from the specialized theologians or the Sufis. One could be jurist, theologian, 
and Sufi at the same time — and indeed, in the realm of the Mamluks and the 
Ilkhanids, this increasingly became the rule rather than the exception.® The 
milieu of the professional scholars, the 'ulama thus comprised different layers 
of identity between which there was cross-pollination and mobility. And with 
the rise of the phenomenon of the Sufi order — still called ‘t@ifa’ (pl. tawa'if) 
rather than ‘tariqa’ (pl. turuq), the common designation in later centuries 


Sufism,” in Cambridge Companion to Sufism, ed. Lloyd Ridgeon (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2014), p. 125. 

4 However Nathan Hofer also notes that the term Sufism is not altogether unproblematic either 
because, strictly speaking, tasawwuf cannot be called an '-ism) see: The Popularisation of 
Sufism in Ayyubid and Mamluk Egypt, 173-1325 (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2015), 
p. 4. On the issue of terminology, see also: Pieter Coppens, Seeing God in Sufi Qur'an 
Commentaries: Crossings between This World and the Otherworld (Edinburgh: Edinburgh 
University Press, 2018), pp. 6-10. 

5 On the notion that Sufism as “ilm al-tasawwuf was considered one of the religious sciences, 
see for instance: Richard McGregor, "The Problem of Sufism,” MSR XIII (2009): pp. 75—76, 
where he refers to Ibn Khaldiin’s Muqaddima. 

6 Éric Geoffroy, Le soufisme en Égypte et en Syrie sous les derniers Mamelouks et les premiers 
Ottomans: orientations spirituelles et enjeux culturels (Damascus: Institut francais d'études 
arabes de Damas, 1995), pp. 65-90; Michael Chamberlain, Knowledge and Social Practice in 
Medieval Damascus, 1190-1350 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), p. 128; Hofer, 
The Popularisation of Sufism, pp. 7-11. 
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4 INTRODUCTION 


— affiliation with a Sufi genealogy (silsila) traced back to a renowned shaykh 
became widespread in all layers of medieval Muslim society.” 

It has been argued that, at least from the ninth to tenth century onwards, the 
classical Sufis may be considered perfectly “orthodox” (Sunni) Muslims.? While 
I agree with what is intended by this claim, there is again a problem of termi- 
nology here that we must address — one that will in part help us better under- 
stand the diversity within Sufism. Unlike Christianity, Islam never knew a fixed 
orthodoxy that enforced a specific doctrine to regulate what is correct belief 
and what is incorrect (and hence heterodox). What was considered normative 
and mainstream in terms of dogma differed over time and space. Like the term 
mysticism, the value of ‘orthodoxy’ for our field of study has therefore been 
guestioned.? Josef van Ess has noted this problem and suggested that the term 
may only be useful when understood as the “dominant opinion” and “main- 
stream position” as it existed within a particular spatial-temporal context. In 
that sense it could be said — as van Ess does - that Islam knows not one ortho- 
doxy, but multiple local orthodoxies.!? This is a very valid point that I believe 
also bears relevance for the way one could approach the different manifesta- 
tions of Sufism. For if the Sufi is indeed “orthodox” and there existed multiple 
“orthodoxies,” then it will be useful to question which trend of Sufism was as- 
sociated with which "orthodoxy” 

Now, while this study will henceforth avoid the latter term due to its histori- 
cal incompatibility with Islam, it is to some degree possible to identify a more 


7 Tü'ifa is a generic term that literally means ‘group, and could refer to all kinds of organized 
groups in society. For Sufis in the period under consideration, t@ifa referred to the order 
organized around the leadership of a shaykh. The word tarīga still signified the Sufi 
method taught by that shaykh, cf. Geoffroy, Le Soufisme, pp. 269—270, and p. 9o for the 
initiation of ulam into Sufi genealogies. 

8 Bernd Radtke, "Warum ist der Sufi Orthodox?" Der Islam, 71 (1994): pp. 302-307. 

9 Among the several important contributions are: Bernard Lewis, "Some Observations on 
the Significance of Heresy in the History of Islam” Studia Islamica 1 (1953): pp. 42—63; 
Alexander D. Knysh "Orthodoxy' and 'Heresy' in Medieval Islam: An Essay in Reassess- 
ment," The Muslim World 833 (1993): pp. 48-67; and for a more recent criticism in the 
same vein as that of Knysh: Brett Wilson, "The Failure of Nomenclature: The Concept of 
‘Orthodoxy’ in the Study of Islam” Comparative Islamic Studies 3:2 (2007): pp. 169—194. An 
overview of the criticism leveled at the term orthodoxy has been provided by Christian R. 
Lange, "Power, Orthodoxy and Salvation in Classical Islamic Theology” in Islamic Studies 
in the Twenty-First Century, ed. Léon Buskens & Annemarie van Sandwijk (Amsterdam: 
Amsterdam University Press, 2016), pp. 135—152. For a discussion of orthodoxy in light of 
the study of Sufism, see: McGregor, "The Problem of Sufism,” pp. 71—74 & 78—83. 

10 Lange, “Power, Orthodoxy and Salvation, p. 152, where he quotes from Josef van Ess, Der 
Eine und das Andere: Beobachtungen an islamischen hüresiographischen Texten (Berlin: De 
Gruyter, 2011), p. 1299. 
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widely understood category of normative religiosity.!! However, I would argue 
that this category should not only be understood in terms of dogmas of a cer- 
tain school of thought claiming monopoly over Sunni theology. What was con- 
sidered normative in a certain locality at a certain time was also shaped by 
embodied forms of religion, and by broader ideas about the sociopolitical, eco- 
nomic, and cultural expressions of Islam. And even in a specific locality, it may 
be possible to recognize different categories of people with very differing no- 
tions of normativity. So clearly, if we attempt to distinguish normativity in Is- 
lam, this must always be done against a specific context with an open mind to 
the different forces that may have helped shape it. 

Like all manifestations of religiosity, Sufism was never disconnected from 
the context in which it existed. For instance, it has been observed that Sufism 
in the Turco-Persian cultural context was markedly different from that of the 
Arab cultural context.!? What was considered normative when it came to Su- 
fism evidently had to do with the cultural dimension in which it was practiced. 
Furthermore, around the period that concerns us, historical circumstances 
such as wars and economic growth or decline led to streams of migrants reset- 
tling in other parts of the Muslim world, where they subsequently reshaped 
the local religious landscape. What was considered normative when it came to 
Sufism was, of course, affected by historical context as well. By taking such fac- 
tors into consideration, we may investigate the relationship between various 
trends of Sufism and the contexts in which they were practiced. We may there- 
by attempt to understand better why, for instance, a certain manifestation of 
the Sufi path was accepted as perfectly normative by one group of people and 
not by another. 


n I am aware that the late Shahab Ahmed regards it as *misplaced" to replace the category 
of orthodoxy with normativity as suggested by Sherali Tareen, "Normativity, Heresy, and 
the Politics of Authenticity in South Asian Islam," The Muslim World 99:3 (2009): p. 526. 
However, I do not strictly speaking intend to use normativity here as the needed 
alternative for orthodoxy, nor do I follow Tareen's definition of the term. I actually think 
Ahmed is right to say that the normative is different from the orthodox in that it "is 
produced by a much more diffuse set of social actors and discursive practices than those 
of the ulama [religious experts" alone, and does not seek or enjoy the same authority of 
sanction,’ see: Shahab Ahmed, What is Islam? The Importance of Being Islamic (New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 2017), p. 285n 85. This agrees with the point I am trying 
to make above, namely that Muslim scholars were not the sole force responsible for what 
was regarded as normative religiosity in a particular community of a particular context, 
but that this involved other dimensions that should be taken into account as well. 

12 Ahmet T. Karamustafa, God's Unruly Friends: Dervish Groups in the Islamic Later Middle 
Period, 1200-1550 (Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1994), p. 99; Éric Geoffroy, Intro- 
duction to Sufism (World Wisdom, 2010), pp. 190—191, and by the same author, Le Soufisme, 
PP. 250—258. 
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To be clear, I am not attempting to make any essentialist claims when de- 
scribing what is normative to a particular group of people in a particular con- 
text. For as intended by van Ess when he speaks of Islamic orthodoxies, what 
we identify as mainstream is not static but rather evolves, and is renegotiated 
and adapted according to circumstances. It cannot therefore be defined 
along strict lines. To exemplify how a contextualized approach to normativity 
could nevertheless be useful and at the same time take into consideration the 
fluidity of this category, let us look at a case that will be central to this book: the 
place of Sufism in the traditionalist community of early Mamluk Damascus 
and, more specifically, in the circle of Ibn Taymiyya. 


2 Situating Ibn Taymiyya’s Circle in Its Context 


Ibn Taymiyya's circle consisted mostly of Hanbalis and Shafi‘is who belonged 
to the AAl al-Hadith, the ‘partisans of tradition, or ‘traditionalists. This intel- 
lectual current, which has historically been represented most vividly by the 
Hanbali school, strove to base religious knowledge (almost) exclusively on the 
Quran, the Sunna, and the presumed consensus of the Muslim community. 
Although there certainly are exceptions, the traditionalists have generally dis- 
played a suspicious, at times even highly critical, attitude towards the interfer- 
ence of reason with these sources, especially in their formulation of theology 
(which they term 'usūl al-din’). This approach put them at odds with the ratio- 
nalist Ahl al-Kalam (or mutakallimūn), the scholars of speculative theology. 
The latter group allowed much more space for reason in determining how to 
interpret the divine sources to extract therefrom the articles of faith (sing. al- 
aqida, pl. al-'aqa'id). The Ash‘ari school - named after its eponymous founder, 
Abū al-Hasan al-Ash'ari (d. 324/936) — gradually became the dominant trend of 
kalām in the Sunni world and was adopted in particular by jurists of the Shāfiī 
and Maliki schools of law. Because both the traditionalists and the Ash'aris put 
themselves forward as the true representatives of normative Sunni theology, 
they frequently clashed with each other.!* 


13 Lange, "Power, Orthodoxy and Salvation” p. 152, quoting Van Ess, Der Eine und das Andere, 
p. 1299. 

14 Note that in this definition the ‘traditionalist’ is set apart from the 'traditionist' in that the 
latter signifies someone who is a scholar of hadith, which does not necessarily means that 
he or she abides by the above stated traditionalist principles regarding the Islamic 
sources. Here I follow George Makdisi's definition as presented in: "Ash'arī and the 
Ash‘arites in Islamic Religious History” Studia Islamica, no. 17 (1962): p. 49. On the 
traditionalists, see also: Marshall G. S. Hodgson (who prefers to call them 'the Hadith 
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If we look at the spatial-temporal context of early Mamluk Damascus, we 
could say that the city itself contained at least two theological groups: a com- 
munity of Hanbalī/Shāfiī traditionalists and a community of Hanafī/Mālikī/ 
Shafi mutakallimūn (mostly Ash‘aris). If we home in on the city's traditional- 
ist fraction, we find that the religiosity that existed among them was influenced 
by several other factors, such as the presence of Hanbalī families that had emi- 
grated from Iraq and Palestine due to the Mongol invasion and the Crusades 
respectively. The Ahl al-Hadith here was thus not a monolithic group per se, 
including both Hanbalīs and Shafi'is of different cultural backgrounds, at times 
differing in the way they positioned themselves vis-à-vis their theological out- 
look.!5 A good example of this is Ibn Taymiyya himself, who sought to defend 
the traditionalist creed through a very rational argumentation, an approach 
not all his traditionalist colleagues appreciated - among whom the shaykh's 
own pupil, Shams al-Din al-Dhahabī (d. 748/1348)./6 Furthermore, it would be 
a gross simplification to assert that traditionalists and Ash'aris were two per- 
petually segregated groups, since they had to coexist in the same professional 
stratum. Interaction would occur, for instance, through their shared interest in 
collecting and studying tradition among the city's hadith-scholars. Traditional- 
ist Shafi‘is would especially have had to maneuver between their Hanbalī col- 
leagues and their fellow Ash'ari Shāfiīs. Thus, although I have chosen to view 
the traditionalists of early Mamluk Damascus as a specific community with its 
own notions of normativity, its boundaries were clearly not always sharply de- 
lineated. 

In spite of this observation, for the sake of analysis there is still value in 
identifying the traditionalists as a distinct group in the context we just de- 
scribed, and to delineate certain elements of normativity that were particular 


folk’), The Venture of Islam, Volume 1: The Classical Age of Islam (University of Chicago 
Press, 1974), pp. 386-392. For the distinction between (Hanbalī) traditionalism and 
rationalist kalām, see also: Binyamin Abrahamov, Islamic Theology: Traditionalism and 
Rationalism (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1998), p. ix; Geoffroy, Le Soufisme, 
p. 82; Christopher Melchert, “The Piety of the Hadith Folk," I/MES, vol. 34, no. 3 (2002): 
PP. 431 & 434. For a brief historical overview of Hanbali theology, see: Jon Hoover, "Hanbalī 
Theology, in The Oxford Handbook of Islamic Theology, ed. Sabine Schmitdke (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2016), pp. 625—633. 

15 George Makdisi, “Hanbalite Islam,” in Studies on Islam, trans. & ed. Merlin L. Swartz (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1981), pp. 263—264. 

16 For Ibn Taymiyya's rational approach to traditionalist theology, see the recent excellent 
study of Sophia Vasalou, Ibn Taymiyya's Theological Ethics (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2015), pp. 238-241. For al-Dhahabīs *uber-traditionalist" stance, see: Caterina Bori, 
“al-Dhahabi,’ in EB, 2016, p. 75. For a good overview of Ibn Taymiyya's theology, and its 
divergence from the classical traditionalist position, see: Hoover, “Hanbali Theology” 
pp. 637-638. 
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to them. Ultimately, the difficulties of defining boundaries here have to do with 
the dynamic character of (group) identity. I understand identity as per Gerd 
Baumann and Andre Gingrich as that which “designates social subjectivities as 
persons and groups of persons.” These subjectivities are “multidimensional 
and fluid; they include power-related ascriptions by selves as well as by others; 
and they simultaneously combine sameness, or belonging, with alterity, or 
otherness.”!” Very simply put, identity is construed through ‘selfing’ and ‘other- 
ing. As we have just seen with regard to the traditionalists, there is a fluidity to 
this process of identity-making that works differently on different levels. Bau- 
mann has explained this through what he calls ‘the grammar of segmentation,’ 
which he based on the anthropological theory of Evans-Pritchard. If we apply 
this model to the above-discussed case, then we could say that on a lower level 
of segmentation the traditionalists may reject the Ash‘aris as the ‘other’ due to 
conflicting notions of normativity; for instance, when it comes to the way they 
understand God's divine attributes. On the other hand, on a higher level of 
segmentation they may share notions of normativity; for instance, when at- 
tending an audition of hadith under a renowned shaykh, or in opposition to a 
common theological foe.!® Baumann has therefore argued that "[f]usion and 
fission, identity and difference are not matters of absolute criteria in this gram- 
mar, but functions of recognizing the appropriate segmentary level."? The tra- 
ditionalists of early Mamluk Damascus can thus be studied as a delineated 
group with its own notions of normativity particular to their identity, as long as 
we are conscious of the segmentary level on which we operate. 

Itis within this group in this context that I want to situate Ibn Taymiyya and 
his circle of companions and followers in order to better understand the place 
of Sufism among them. For if we look at the kind of Sufism that al-Wāsitī taught 
amidst the Damascene traditionalist community, we will find that the very 
process of selfing and othering resulted in a Sufi doctrine that was particular to 
this context — a 'traditionalist Sufism' that in certain respects distinguished it- 
self from other trends of Sufism that simultaneously existed elsewhere and 
among other groups. Having said that, it should be noted that a specific tradi- 
tionalist affinity with Sufism has been recognized before. It is therefore neces- 
sary to have a closer look at the previous scholarship on the relationship 
between Sufism and traditionalism, especially with respect to Ibn Taymiyya 
and his circle. 


17 Gerd Baumann and Andre Gingrich, Grammars of Identity/Alterity: A Structural Approach 
(New York: Berghahn Books, 2006), p. x. 

18 | Ibid. pp. 21-24. 

19 Ibid. p. 23. 
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INTRODUCTION 9 
3 Sufism, Traditionalists, and the Circle of Ibn Taymiyya 


In the introductory paragraph I guoted Meier stating that al-Wāsitī had put 
Sufism "on a Hanbalī basis” Whether intended or not, this remark hints at the 
prevalent notion that the Hanbalīs had something of a troubled relationship 
with tasawwuf.20 It is as if prior to al-Wāsitī Sufism had never been adapted to 
Hanbalism. Now, in the context of the early third/ninth century Christopher 
Melchert has indeed made notice of an overall “traditionalist suspicion of Su- 
fism” and concluded that the piety of the traditionalists was “at odds” with that 
of the Sufis.?! Elsewhere, Melchert argued in the same vein that Ahmad Ibn 
Hanbal (d. 241/855) himself was clearly “hostile to crucially important precur- 
sors of the Classical Sufis” and would likely have had little sympathy for Sufism 
as it developed after him.?? However, Melchert also noted that, about a century 
later, the Hanbali and Sufi traditions did “surprisingly” seem to meet in the 
person of al-Barbahārī (d. 329/941).7? This is perhaps not as surprising as one 
may think. 

Even if there was some concrete opposition to proto-Sufism among early 
traditionalists, this attitude did not survive for long. Scholars such as George 
Makdisi, Anmet Karamustafa, and Laury Silvers have observed that the early 
Sufis from around the fourth/tenth century were generally aligned with the 
traditionalist movement through their shared interest in hadith.2+ That me- 
dieval sources nevertheless present us with examples of Hanbali scholars 
from subsequent generations who displayed animosity towards certain Sufis 
or Sufi practices was not a shift away from this alignment, but rather had to 
do with the shift Sufism made away from traditionalism; or to put it differ- 
ently, the shift Sufism made away from the traditionalist understanding of 


20 Note of this attitude has been made, for instance by: George Makdisi, "The Hanbali School 
and Sufism,” Humaniora Islamica, 2 (1974): p. 72; Geoffroy, Le Soufisme, p. 62; Josef van Ess, 
“Sufism and its Opponents” in Islamic Mysticism Contested: Thirteen Centuries of 
Controversies and Polemics, ed. F. de Jong & Bernd Radtke (Leiden: Brill, 1999), p. 29. 

21 Christopher Melchert, “The Piety of the Hadith Folk” pp. 431-432, and on p. 429 he uses 
“Max Weber’s terms of ideal types” to argue that traditionalist piety may be described as 
“an ascetic (moralistic) orientation" as opposed to the ‘mystical’ orientation of the sufis. 

22 Christopher Melchert, “The Hanābila and the Early Sufis” Arabica, T. 48, Fasc. 3 (2001): 
p. 359, and pp. 355-360 for a general overview of Ibn Hanbal's opinion of proto-Sufis. This 
attitude was also observed by Van Ess, “Sufism and its Opponents,” pp. 28—29. 

23 Ibid. p. 367. 

24 See for instance: Ahmet Karamustafa, Sufism: The Formative Period (Berkeley/Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 2007), pp. 22-23; Laury Silvers-Alario, “The Teaching 
Relationship in Early Sufism: A Reassessment of Fritz Meier's Definition of the shaykh 
al-tarbiya and the shaykh al-ta‘lim,’ The Muslim World 93, 1 (2003): p. 91; Makdisi, "The 
Hanbali School and Sufism,’ p. 72; Geoffroy, Le Soufisme, pp. 98-100. 
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what normative Sunni Islam embodies. It has been shown, for instance, that 
Ibn ‘Aqil (d. 513/119) and Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1201), though generally known 
as critics of the Sufis, had in all likelihood both been positively involved with 
Sufism as well.25 Addressing the objectives of the traditionalists in that regard, 
Makdisi has gone as far as to allege that “[t]he Hanbali School preserves Sufism 
in the spirit of the early Sufis who ... belonged to the Ahl al-Hadīth.”26 While 
this is admittedly a rather bold statement, he was not alone in noticing a trend 
he referred to as ‘traditionalist Sufism’ that could occasionally be hostile to- 
wards ecstatic and rationalist kalām-aligned trends of Sufism.27 
Unfortunately, there are but few examples of traditionalist Sufi shaykhs who 
left behind teachings in writing, which makes it difficult to study how they may 
have distinguished themselves from other trends of Sufism. Some of the note- 
worthy authorities who have been studied are Abū al-‘Abbas Ibn Ata 
(d. 309/922),28 Abū Mansur Ma‘mar al-Isfahani (d. 418/1027),*? ‘Abd Allah al- 
Ansari al-Harawī (d. 481/1089)?? and ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jīlānī (or al-Jīlī) 
(d. 561/1166).3! We must note, however, that these shaykhs all have in common 
that they never became prolific authors. It is perhaps partly for that reason that 


25 For Ibn ‘Aqil, see: George Makdisi, Ibn ‘Aqil: Religion and Culture in Classical Islam (Edin- 
burgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1997), pp. 216—217; for Ibn al-Jawzi, see: Merlin L. 
Swartz. Ibn al-Jawzīs Kitab al-Qussas wa'l-Mudhakkirin (Beirut: Dar el-Machreq Éditeurs, 
1986), pp. 23-25. 

26 Makdisi, "The Hanbali School and Sufism,” p. 72. 

27 Karamustafa, Sufism, pp. 87—96; Van Ess, “Sufism and its Opponents,” pp. 29—30; Makdisi, 
"The Hanbali School and Sufism,” p. 72, and by the same author, Ibn ‘Aqil, p. 216. 

28 Studied by Richard Gramlich in: Abū [-Abbas b. Atā”: Sufi und Koranausleger (Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Morgenlāndische Gesellschaft Kommissionverlag, F. Steiner, 1995). 

29 Studied by Serge de Laugier de Beaurecueil in: “La voie du privilegie: petit traité d'Abu 
Mansur Ma‘mar al-Isfahani,” in Mélanges Taha Husain: offerts par ses amis et ses disciples 
á l'occasion de son yoiéme anniversaire, ed. "Abd al-Rahman Badawi (Cairo: Dar Al-Maaref, 
1962), pp. 65—76. 

30 Studied by Serge de Laugier de Beaurecueil in: Khwadja Abdullah Ansari (396-481H./1006- 
1089): mystique Hanbalite (Beirut: Librairie Orientale, 1965); also: A. G. Ravan Farhadi, 
Abdullah Ansari of Herat (1006-1089 C.E.): An Early Sufi Master (Richmond, Curzon Press, 
1996). 

31 Except for a Tafsir, all Arabic works attributed to al-Jilani have been translated into 
English by the late Muhtar Holland and published by al-Baz Publishing. Of all the above- 
mentioned traditionalist Sufis, al-Jilani has been studied most extensively. There are a few 
studies in different languages, such as: Walther Braune, Die Futüh al-Gaib des ‘Abd al- 
Qadir (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1933), André Demeerseman, Nouveau regard sur la voie spiri- 
tuelle d’Abd al-Qádir al-Jilūni et sa tradition (Paris: Vrin, 1988), and the dissertation by 
Pascal Held, The Hanbali School and Mysticism in Sixth/Twelfth Century Baghdad 
(University of Chicago, 2016); and more recently Hamza Malik's book The Grey Falcon: The 
Life and Teaching of Shaykh Abd Al-Qadir Al-Jilani (Leiden: Brill, 2019). 
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the influence that traditionalists in particular have historically had on the de- 
velopment of Sufism has received little notice. 

A widely known exception is Ibn Taymiyya, though this is for the most part 
due to the considerable list of writings he composed wherein he criticizes the 
Sufis. Both in and outside of academia he is therefore still frequently perceived 
as the archenemy of Sufism. And because he is often negatively portrayed as 
the intellectual forefather of today’s extremist Salafis, who are well-known for 
their opposition to Sufism, his anti-Sufi image seems more prevalent than ev- 
er.32 This reputation has since long been contested, however, starting with 
Henri Laoust, who already noticed in 1939 that Ibn Taymiyya had a “frank intel- 
lectual affinity with the ethico-mystical tendencies of a moderate tasawwuf."3% 
He argued that, rather than attacking Sufism as a whole, the Hanbali shaykh 
aimed his pen at specific deviant trends he recognized, such as monistic Su- 
fism.34 Since Laoust, an increasing number of scholars have described Ibn 
Taymiyya's position vis-a-vis Sufism in similar terms, such as Joseph Bell,?5 
Fritz Meier*% Thomas Michel?" Emil Homerin,?? and Alexander Knysh to 


name a few.?? Broadly speaking, the general consensus seems to be that the 


32 Yahya Michot gives a good overview of several biased representations of Ibn Taymiyya, 
see: Muslims under non-Muslim rule (Oxford: Interface Publications, 2006), pp. 123-128. 
For the Salafis' opposition to Sufism and their appropriation of Ibn Taymiyya, see for 
instance: Joas Wagemakers, “Why Salafis Have Anti-Sufi Attitudes” OASIS, June 21, 2017, 
accessed June 29, 2017, <http://www.oasiscenter.eu/articles /jihadism-and-violence/2017/ 
06/21/why-salafis-have-anti-sufi-attitudes?utm_campaign=Who+are+the+Sufis%3f+-+ 
Newsletter+n.+-+2017&utm_medium=email&utm_source=CamoNewsletter>. 

33 Henri Laoust, Essai sur les doctrines sociales et politiques de Taki-d-Din Ahmad b. Taimiya, 
canoniste hanbalite né a Harran en 661/1262, mort a Damas en 728/1328 (Cairo: Impr. de 
l'Institut francais d'archéologie orientale, 1939), p. 89. 

34 Ibid. pp. 89-93. 

35 Joseph N. Bell, Love Theory in Later Hanbalite Islam (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1979), p. 94. 

36 Fritz Meier, "The Cleanest about Predestination: A Bit of Ibn Taymiyya” in Essays on 
Islamic Piety and Mysticism, trans. John O'Kane (Leiden: Brill, 1999), p. 313 (originally 
published as: "Das sauberste über die vorbestimmung: Ein stück Ibn Taymiyya” Saeculum 
32 (1981): pp. 74-89). 

37 Thomas Michel, “Ibn Taymiyya's Sharh on the Futüh al-Ghayb of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jīlānī” 
Hamdard Islamicus, vol. 4, no. 2 (1981): p. 9. 

38 Th. Emil Homerin, "Ibn Taymiyya's Al-Suüftyah wa-al-Fugarā'” Arabica 32 (1985): p. 244. 

39 Alexander D. Knysh, Ibn ‘Arabi in the Later Islamic Tradition: The Making of a Polemical 
Image in Medieval Islam (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1999), pp. 87-88. 
More recent contributions have also drawn on the work of their predecessors, such as: 
Qais Assef, "Le soufisme et les soufis selon Ibn Taymiyya” Bulletin d'Etudes Orientales LX 
(2012): pp. 102-104, and: Diego R. Sarrio, "Spiritual anti-elitism: Ibn Taymiyya's doctrine of 
sainthood (walāya)” Islam and Christian-Muslim Relations, 22:3 (2011): p 287. 
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shaykh's polemical effort in the field of Sufism was aimed at purifying it of 
those elements he considered alien to Islam, so as to keep it strictly in accor- 
dance with the Qur’an and the Sunna as he understood it from the framework 
of traditionalism. Because he accepted the vast majority of the early Sufis as 
traditionalists, he argued that his vision of pure Sufism was actually in perfect 
accordance with the kind they had practiced and preached. This is, of course, 
very much in line with what Makdisi saw as the general attitude towards Su- 
fism among the Hanbalīs as noted above. 

But does this mean that Ibn Taymiyya himself also consciously practiced 
Sufism? Did he teach or preach Sufism? Was he a Sufi? These questions have 
not yet received definitive answers. In that respect an important contribution 
that must not be left unmentioned is George Makdisi’s article from 1974, which 
set out to prove that Ibn Taymiyya was not only sympathetic towards classical 
Sufism, but was in fact himself a Sufi of the Qadiriyya, the order traced back to 
the aforementioned Hanbali Sufi ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani.4° Some scholars such 
as Éric Geoffroy?! Yahya Michot,^? and Josef van Ess* have accepted Makdisi’s 
evidence for this theory, whereas others such as Meier?* and Michel found it 
unconvincing and remained skeptical. We can thus conclude that while the 
prejudice that Ibn Taymiyya had a strict anti-Sufi agenda has been debunked 
for good, his exact personal relationship with Sufism remains somewhat 
shrouded in mystery. 

More recently scholars have also taken an interest in the circle of people 
around Ibn Taymiyya, most notably his pupil Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 
751/1350).*% Among the academic research done on the latter figure we again 
find special attention for Sufism. In their respective articles on the life and 
works of Ibn al-Qayyim, Birgit Krawietz and Livnat Holtzman have both 


40 George Makdisi, "Ibn Taymiya: A Sufi of the Qadiriyya Order” American Journal of Arabic 
Studies, vol. 1 (1974): pp. 123-124. 

41 Geoffroy, Le Soufisme, p. 225. 

42 Yahya Michot, "Ibn Taymiyya's Commentary on the Creed of al-Hallāj” in Sufism and 
Theology, ed. Ayman Shihadeh (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2007), p. 123. 

43 Van Ess, “Sufism and its opponents,’ p. 31. 

44 Meier, “The Cleanest about Predestination,” pp. 317-318n 9, 

45 Michel, "Ibn Taymiyya’s Sharh,” p. 3. 

46 [have already made note of this development in my article: “A Glimpse of Sufism from the 
Circle of Ibn Taymiyya: An Edition and Translation of al-Balabakkīs (d. 734/1333) Epistle 
on the Spiritual Way (Risālat al-Sulūk)” JSS 5 (2016): p. 157, where I refer to Caterina Bori's 
contributions: “Ibn Taymiyya wa-Jama‘atuhu,” in Ibn Taymiyyah and his Times, ed. Yossef 
Rapoport & Shahab Ahmed (Lahore: Oxford University Press, 2010) pp. 23—52, and: “The 
collection and edition of Ibn Taymiyah’s works: Concerns of a disciple,’ MSR XIII (2009): 


PP. 47-67. 
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regarded him asa Sufi, in part due to his numerous writings that appear to fall 
under the category of Sufism.^? However it could be argued against this that 
even if his writings seem "Sufic" to us as modern readers, this does not mean 
that they were intended as such. The question of his affinity with Sufism has 
been dealt with in more detail by Ovamir Anjum and the late Belgian scholar 
Gino Schallenbergh in their respective work on the Madarij al-sālikīn. Anjum 


Ia “l 


considered the latter book Ibn al-Qayyim’s “most developed spiritual discourse 
... and arguably an authentic development of Ibn Taymiyyah’s ideas as well," 
and hence an ideal source to "explore the vexed question of their relationship 
to Sufism”*$ He concluded that even though both master and pupil never 
identified themselves as Sufis, they “endorsed Sufism devoid of mysticism, and 
wished to recover the earliest tradition of Sufism when mystical knowledge 
had not challenged the primacy of scriptural knowledge.”49 Schallenbergh ar- 
rived at asomewhat similar conclusion in his earlier study of the Sufi terminol- 
ogy used in the Madarij, where he hypothesized that Ibn al-Qayyim and Ibn 
Taymiyya “professed possibly a Sufism that ... aimed foremost at a spiritualiza- 
tion of the šarīa.”* In a later article, however, he adjusted this conclusion, 
stating instead that Ibn al-Qayyim in all likelihood "saw it as his task to offer an 
alternative spirituality to Sufism.”>! Thus, while Ibn al-Qayyim is clearly a vital 
source for our understanding of Taymiyyan thought on Sufism, the work done 


47 Birgit Krawietz provides a brief description of Ibn al-Qayyim's Sufi writings in: “Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyah: His Life and Works” MSR X (2006): pp. 47-55. On p. 47 she calls Ibn 
al-Qayyim a "Sufi-Hanbalite,” a term she borrows from: Makdisi, “Hanbalite Islam,” p. 247. 
For Livnat Holtzman’s list of Ibn al-Qayyim's Sufi writings, see: "Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah” 
in Essays in Arabic Literary Biography 11: 1350—1850, ed. Devin J. Stewart & Joseph E. Lowry 
(Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag, 2009), pp. 218-219. On p. 218 she argues that Ibn al- 
Qayyim is portrayed by his biographers as an “extremely devoted Sufi.” It must be noted, 
however, that they never explicitly call him such. 

48  Ovamir Anjum, “Sufism Without Mysticism? Ibn Qayyim al-Gawziyyah's Objectives in 
Madāriģ al-Sālikīn” Oriente Moderno, XC 1 (2010): p. 159. 

49 Ibid. p.177. Anjum defines mysticism “as a mode of cognition which does not merely 
experience ecstasy or divine illumination (kašf or mukasafah) of scriptural knowledge, 
but also turns that experience into discursive knowledge independent of scriptural 
knowledge. Mysticism does not necessarily oppose the Scripture but the crucial point is 
that it may, for mysticism claims a separate, often superior, epistemological authority" 
(p. 158). 

50 Gino Schallenbergh, “Intoxication and Ecstasy: Sufi Terminology in the Work of Ibn 
Qayyim al-Gawzīya, in Proceedings of the 6th, 7th and 8th colloquium on the history of 
Egypt and Syria in the Fatimid, Ayyubid and Mamluk Eras, ed. Jo van Steenbergen & Urbain 
Vermeulen (Leuven: Uitgeverij Peeters, 2005), p. 474. 

51 Gino Schallenbergh, "Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya's Manipulation of Sufi Terms: Fear and 
Hope,” in Islamic Theology, Philosophy and Law: Debating Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn Qayyim 
Al-Jawziyya, ed. Birgit Krawietz & Georges Tamer (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2013), p. 120. 
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on him has not yet uneguivocally answered whether tasawwuf as an Islamic 
science was really consciously taught, studied, and practiced in the circle of 
Ibn Taymiyya. 

This finally bring us back to al-Wasiti, the companion of Ibn Taymiyya who 
had supposedly put Sufism on a Hanbali basis. As such, he is potentially an 
important source for our knowledge of the kind of Sufism that was practiced 
among the traditionalists of early Mamluk Damascus, and specifically in the 
circle of Ibn Taymiyya. Although he has certainly not been overlooked by aca- 
demics, still very little work has been done on him. Henri Laoust was perhaps 
the first scholar to notice him in an article that paraphrased his entry from Ibn 
Rajab's (d. 795/1397) biographical dictionary of Hanbalis.5? After that, he has 
sporadically been mentioned in several publications that in some way deal 
with Sufism and/or members of Ibn Taymiyya's circle.5? Joseph Bell and Livnat 
Holtzman have both stated that al-Wasiti was an important teacher of Ibn al- 
Qayyim and may have greatly influenced his early acquaintance with the disci- 
pline of Sufism, as well as inspired his later composition of the Madarij.5+ 
Al-Wasiti was also named several times in Alexander Knysh's study on the me- 
dieval polemics against Muhyi al-Din Ibn ‘Arabi as one of the latter's Sufi crit- 
ics. Knysh remarked in a footnote that al-Wasiti had written at least three 
works to refute Ibn ‘Arabi, all of which were unfortunately left unstudied as he 
did not have access to them.55 Caterina Bori has written an article on the group 
dynamics of Ibn Taymiyya's circle wherein she summarized and analyzed a let- 
ter al-Wasiti had written to seven of its members, imploring them to hold fast 
to their shaykh.56 By far the most relevant publication on our list is, to my 
knowledge, the only one dedicated solely to the Hanbali Sufi. In 1995, Éric 
Geoffroy published a nineteen-page article that discussed what he believed to 
be a unique manuscript of a Sufi work by al-Wasiti preserved in the Zahiriyya 


52 Henri Laoust, "Le Hanbalisme sous les Mamlouks Bahrides (658/784—1260/1382)” in 
Revue des Études Islamiques 28 (1960): pp. 61-62. 

53 Besides the list of publications given above, I also found mention of al-Wāsitī in: Louis 
Pouzet, Damas au VIIe-XIIIe siècle: vie et structures religieuses d'une métropole islamique 
(Beirut: Dar el-Machreq, 1988), p. 234; Joel L. Kraemer, "The Andalusian Mystic Ibn Hūd 
and the Conversion of the Jews,” in Israel Oriental Studies X11 (1992): pp. 67 & 69. 

54 Bell, Love Theory, pp. 93-94; Holtzman, "Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah,” p. 209. 

55 Knysh, Ibn 'Arabi in the Later Islamic Tradition, pp. 66, 113, 218, 330n 69, 359n 2. 

56 Bori, "Ibn Taymiyya wa-Jamā'atuhu” pp. 26—29. This letter was available to Bori as it was 
preserved in: Shams al-Din Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Hadi, al-"Ugūd al-durriyya min 
manāgib shaykh al-islam Ahmad b. Taymiyya, ed. Muhammad Hamid al-Figī (Beirut: Dar 
al-kitab al-‘arabi, 2010), pp. 306-337. The same letter was also used as a source in a 
footnote of Abdul Hakim 1. Al-Matroudi's book The Hanbalī School of Law and Ibn 
Taymiyyah: Conflict or Conciliation (London: Routledge, 2010), p. 203. 
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Library of Damascus.*7 His aim was to summarize several of the characteristic 
elements of the Sufi doctrine he recognized therein and make suggestions con- 
cerning al-Wāsitī's influences. In line with Meier's notes on al-Wāsitī, he found 
several instances of clear Shādhilī-inspired teachings.59 Naturally, he also con- 
sidered how the manuscript is of relevance to our knowledge of Ibn Taymiyya's 
relationship with Sufism, and concluded that al-Wasiti's testimony "proves 
that the shaykh al-Islam has indeed been the spiritual director of Sufis.”59 
Moreover, taking Ibn Taymiyya's Qadir affiliation for granted, he hypothesized 
that al-Wasiti must have been instructed by his Hanbali master in the teach- 
ings of the Qadiriyya, even though, he admits, no mention of the Sufi order is 
made in the manuscript.®° 

Apart from the above publications, there has been no research into al- 
Wasiti, and the theory that Ibn Taymiyya was his (or anyone else's) teacher in 
tasawwuf as put forth by Geoffroy has not been further explored. The reason 
for that is quite simple, I believe: until recently, practically all of al-Wasiti’s 
writings have only been available in manuscript form. However, now that we 
actually have the majority of them at our disposal in printed editions, includ- 
ing many titles that were not studied by Geoffroy, it is high time that we give 
this Sufi from Ibn Taymiyya’s circle his due. 


4 Book Outline: al-Wāsitī's Two Journeys 


In order to systematically study al-Wasiti this book is split into two parts. This 
division is based on two journeys that are described in his writings: The first 
part will be concerned with al-Wāsitī's rihla, the physical journey he made to 
find a teacher who could guide him to the level of religious perfection to which 
he aspired. The second part will be concerned with his sulūk, the inward spiri- 
tual journey he put down in writing in Damascus and taught to his students as 
a teacher of Sufism there. Like most Sufis, he believed that the very purpose of 
tasawwuf was to take the latter journey and traverse a sequence of spiritual 
stations in order to reach the ultimate goal of friendship with God (wilaya, or 
walaya). As we will see throughout the coming chapters, his formulation of 


57 Eric Geoffroy, "Le traité de soufisme d'un disciple d'Ibn Taymiyya: Ahmad ‘Imad al-din 
al-Wāsitī (m. 711/1311)" Studia Islamica, no. 82 (1995): p. 85, translation my own. The 
Damascene manuscript is in fact not unique, as the published edition I will discuss below 
is based on a manuscript from Istanbul. 

58 Ibid. pp. 86-88 & 97-98. 

59 Ibid.p.102. 

60  Ibid.p.97. 
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sulūk was the direct product of all he had accumulated during his rih/a through 


the Muslim world. One of the purposes of distinguishing between these two 


journeys is therefore to evaluate how al-Wāsitīs physical movement in search 


of guidance influenced the way he eventually systematically formulated his 


spiritual movement on the Sufi path. 


We will follow both journeys through a detailed analysis of all his writings 


that have been available to me. Apart from three titles in manuscript form, we 


will rely on published editions. It must be noted that none of these have been 


critically edited, as they were all exclusively based on a single manuscript. The 
majority of them have been made available thanks to Muhammad Abū al-Fadl 
al-Qunawi, who first published a lengthy collective volume of treatises by al- 


Wasiti in 2010, and another one of equal length in 2014. In addition, the late 
Walid b. Muhammad al-Alī has likewise been working on a series of shorter 
volumes with editions of al-Wasiti’s writings. Coincidentally, some of the titles 


found therein are also present in either of the two volumes published by al- 


Qunawi. This is probably in part due to the fact that both scholars have based 


their editions on the same manuscript, a collective volume of works by al- 


Wasiti held in the Haci Selim Aga Library in Istanbul (under shelf number 


404). The manuscript's scribe, one Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Dimashgī, 


finished copying it in 805/1402, which is less than a century after al-Wāsitī's 


passing in 711/131. According to al-Qunawi there is good reason to believe that 


this al-Dimashgī relied on copies that were based on the original manuscripts, 


since his grandfather, Ibn Tūlūbghā (d. 749/1348), is known to have copied di- 


rectly from al-Wasiti's own handwritten work.® So although most titles at our 


disposal are based on this one manuscript, it seems to be relatively reliable 


considering its transmission history. Rather than merely describing what al- 


Wāsitī's writings tell us, we will aim at contextualizing and historicizing them. 


In order to prepare the reader for what is to come in the next chapters, it will 


be helpful to briefly explain how part one of the current book applies this ap- 


proach differently from part two by presenting a chapter overview: 


61 


For the list of al-Wasiti’s works used in this book, see the bibliography, pp. 284—287. For 
al-Qunawi's remarks on the manuscript, see: al-Wasiti, al-Imadiyyat: Majmit‘ fihi rasa'il 
li-al-imam Tmād al-Din al-Wasiti al-ma'rüf bi-Ibn Shaykh al-Hazzāmiyya, ed. Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd Allah Ahmad (Abū al-Fadl al-Oūnawī) (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-‘ilmiyya, 2010), 
p. 16, and also: al-Wasiti, Qawa'id ft al-sulūk ila Allah ta‘ala aw: al-Sayr ‘ala al-minhdj, ed. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allāh Ahmad (Abū al-Fadl al-Oūnawī) (Beirut: Dar al-basha'ir al- 
islamiyya, 2014), p.18. For al-"Alīs remarks on the manuscript, see: al-Wasiti, Talqih al- 
asrār bi-lawāmi' al-anwar li-al-ulam@ al-abrar, ed. Walid b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Alī (Beirut: Dar al-bash@ir al-islamiyya, 2014), pp. 32-33, and also: al-Wasiti, al-Sirr al- 
masün wa-al-'ilm al-makhzün fihi lawa'ih min al-mahabba wa-shwin, ed. Walid b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-‘Ali (Beirut: Dar al-bash@’ir al-islamiyya, 2013), p. 29. 
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The first part consists of three chapters. Chapter 1 follows al-Wāsitī's account 
of his years in Irag. We begin in Wāsit, where he grows up among Sufis of the 
Rifāī order and starts his training in jurisprudence among Shafi‘ jurists. Then 
we follow his migration from his hometown to Baghdad, where he accompa- 
nies another group of Sufis whose affiliation is not clearly specified. Chapter 2 
focuses solely on his time among the Shadhilis of Alexandria, whose teachings 
will later greatly influence his own formulation of Sufism as both Meier and 
Geoffroy have noted. In chapter 3 we begin with his stay in several Cairene Sufi 
convents, where he is confronted for the first time with Sufis who follow Ibn 
"Arabīs school of thought. Then we turn to his final destination, Damascus, 
where, awed by the city’s traditionalist fraction, he adopts the Hanbali school 
and becomes a member of Ibn Taymiyya’s circle. Here he spends the final years 
of his life teaching his own traditionalist version of Sufism. 

By thus following the stages of his journey through his personal account we 
are provided with a unique emic view of the religious groups he accompanied. 
For each of these we will critically assess his descriptions of them on the basis 
of primary and secondary literature. Whenever works produced by members 
of these groups are relevant in relation to al-Wāsitī's account these will be con- 
sulted. In addition, a plethora of chronicles that deal with the period in ques- 
tion will also be consulted.9? These sources allow us to reconstruct the main 
doctrines of the groups under consideration, and in some instances their re- 
spective network of people. They also allow us to sketch an image of the socio- 
political, cultural, historical, and spatial context in which al-Wasiti encountered 
them. 

The purpose of this endeavor is to historicize al-Wasiti's rihla and at the 
same time situate each group he accompanied in its own context. It will there- 
by be argued that the extent to which these groups were able to successfully 
establish themselves in their respective spatial context can to some degree be 
connected to the notions of normativity that were prevalent there. At the same 
time this part of the book means to capitalize on al-Wāsitī's rihla in order to 
provide new historical insights into the practices, beliefs, and group structure 
of the early Rifa'iyya, the early Shadhiliyya, and the Damascene circle of Ibn 
Taymiyya. 

The second part of this book consists of two chapters. In chapter 4 we will 
distinguish the foundations of the Sufi path as described in al-Wasiti's writings. 


62 The present study has benefited greatly from a considerable variety of searchable 
digitalized Arabic works of history (tarikh) and biographical dictionaries (tabaqat) that 
have been accessed through the digital library al-Maktaba al-shāmila. 
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The first of these is his doctrine on intimate knowledge (matifa) of the Prophet 
Muhammad, which is centered around what he calls ‘the Muhammadan way’ 
(al-tariqa al-Muhammadiyya); the second is his doctrine on intimate knowl- 
edge of God, which he very much defines in traditionalist terms; the third is his 
polemics against what he saw as the deviations of the Sufi path. In chapter 5 we 
will analyze his doctrine of the degrees of witnessing God, which brings us to 
the conclusion of the Sufi path as he formulated it. 

Throughout these two chapters we will use our study of al-Wasiti's physical 
journey as the context against which we may understand the contents of his 
spiritual journey. We will thereby attempt to recognize where certain episodes 
described and analyzed in part 1 may have shaped his views on Sufism, where 
and how he appears to have appropriated material from the different religious 
groups and scholars he accompanied, and how he was an original thinker in 
his own right. Particular focus will be put on the manner in which his Sufi 
teachings were formulated within the framework of traditionalism. It will be 
argued that while some of his ideas and concepts in the field of Sufism can be 
traced back to either Ibn Taymiyya or the Shadhiliyya, others may be under- 
stood as a counter-reaction to some of the Sufi practices he had observed and 
disapproved of, while yet others appear to have been the product of his own 
creative thought. Such observations will showcase how ‘selfing’ and ‘othering’ 
was an important force behind the way he construed his Sufi doctrine, and that 
the common thread guiding this creative process was his understanding of tra- 
ditionalist Islam. 

It is hoped that this study will be of value in at least three different ways. 
First, for the general field of Sufi studies, it provides a window into numerous 
trends of Sufism that existed in some of the most prominent centers of Muslim 
learning in al-Wasiti's epoch. This allows us to see how diversely ‘Sufism’ and 
‘being Sufi’ was given substance in various contexts of roughly the same peri- 
od, and consider how this diversity may be related to differing notions of nor- 
mativity. Second, by studying al-Wāsitī's writings we are offered an exceptional 
glimpse into the kind of Sufism that was accepted and practiced in the tradi- 
tionalist community of Damascus at the beginning of the eighth/fourteenth 
century, a subject that has hitherto hardly been studied. Third, for the specific 
field of Taymiyyan studies, this book provides new information concerning the 
role allotted to Sufism in the circle of Ibn Taymiyya and how this circle oper- 
ated. In addition, it aims to answer whether Ibn Taymiyya functioned as some- 
thing of a Sufi shaykh for the people around him and whether he actually was 
himself a Sufi. 
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Al-Wasiti’s Autobiography 


I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 

Two roads diverged in a wood, and I— 
I took the one less traveled by, 

And that has made all the difference. 


ROBERT FROST, The Road Not Taken 


Chapters 1 to 3 of this book follow the course of al-Wasiti's life through a de- 
tailed study of the autobiographical passages from his writings. There is one 
source in particular that stands out from all others in that regard: an autobio- 
graphical treatise of about forty pages, which he wrote at the beginning of the 
eighth/fourteenth century (“ft ra's al-sab'imi'a”), in all likelihood not long after 
he had become a member of Ibn Taymiyya's circle.! It is published as ‘Rihlat 
al-Imam Ibn Shaykh al-Hazzamiyyin min al-tasawwuf al-munharif ilā tasawwuf 
ahl al-hadith wa-al-athar; which we may render as ‘The Journey of Imam Ibn 
Shaykh al-Hazzamiyyin [al-Wasiti] from deviant Sufism to the Sufism of the 
traditionalists.? Although this title evidently reflects the editor's bias, it is not 
difficult to argue that it does do justice to reality as al-Wasiti himself saw it. 
The narrative he himself very clearly puts forth is that he indeed traveled 
from several deviant manifestations of the Sufi path to finally arrive unto the 
one that was in all respects in accordance with the purest form of Islam: tradi- 
tionalism. This, he explains in the treatise's introduction, is also the very reason 
he had decided to write it: to warn his readers against the many misguided 
groups (mostly Sufis, but also jurists) that had become prevalent in his age and 


1 Al-Wāsitī, Rihla, p. 16. 

2 This is the title given by the editor, Abū al-Fadl al-Qunawi, who states in his introduction that 
the original manuscript does not contain a title (cf. p. 8). The current study relies on the first 
edition published in Konya, Turkey by the editor himself in 2005. There is a second print of 
the same edition in the collective volume al- Tnādiyyāt, from the hand of the same editor and 
published in Beirut by Dar al-kutub al-'ilmiyya (pp. 25—51) in 2010. There do not appear to be 
any differences between the two prints. 
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guide them towards a form of religiosity that effectively combines jurispru- 
dence, theology, and Sufism in the most appropriate way: 


I wanted to describe the state of my journey (riflatt) during my spiritual 
search and what I have come across of groups (tawā if) that deviate from 
truth and rightness ... so that it may provide insight and proof for the 
seeker of guidance in our age and become a stairway to knowledge 
(matifa) of what God (T) desires from His servants regarding their reli- 
gious requirements, beliefs ('uqud), and spiritual states (ahwal).3 


Simply put, he expresses the hope that his readers — most probably traditional- 
ists interested in the Sufi path — learn from his experiences during his journey 
so that they would discern why the course he chose in the end is the only cor- 
rect course, and all others are false. The idea for it, so he tells us, came to him 
after a study of the biography (stra) of the Prophet Muhammad, wherein he 
read the tale of the well-known Persian Companion Salman al-Farisi and his 
journey towards Islam. This account inspired him because he found that there 
were similarities between Salman’s journey and his own.* Looking back on his 
travels from Wasit to Baghdad, Alexandria, Cairo, and Damascus, and reflect- 
ing on the different groups he had encountered, the sentiment he seems to 
convey is that, like Salman, God had guided him away from misguidance to- 
wards the pure religion revealed to the Prophet Muhammad. 

Since his descriptions of this journey provide the pillars upon which chap- 
ters 1 to 3 are built, it is necessary to make note of several critical consider- 
ations that are important for the scholarly approach in this part of the present 
book with regard to the genre of autobiography. This is, after all, the genre of 
literature with which we are dealing here. 

Historians have long neglected autobiography as a historical source, for the 
greater part because the genre revolves around writing about the ‘self? and was 
thence naturally regarded as being much more suspect to subjectivity than 
other genres of historical writing. It is only rather late in the second half of the 
twentieth century that the study of autobiographies rapidly developed into a 
subfield of its own. This development was undoubtedly to a large degree facili- 
tated by the emergence of the new critical theory of deconstruction, which 
severely challenged notions of objectivity and historical truth.5 


3 Al-Wasiti, Rihla, p. 15. 

4 Ibid. 

5 On this development, see: Charles Berryman, "Critical Mirrors: Theories of Autobiography” 
Mosaic: An Interdisciplinary Critical Journal, vol. 32, no.1 (March 1999): pp. 71-75; the remain- 
der of the article provides a good overview of the study of autobiographies. 
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Doors opened to consider autobiographical texts as historical sources, 
sources that may in fact provide unique information due to their paradoxical 
nature — for, as Albert E. Stone defines it, autobiography is “simultaneously 
historical record and literary artefact, psychological case history and spiritual 
confession, didactic essay and ideological statement.” As such, autobiogra- 
phies may contain deliberate misrepresentations and lies — which is of course 
among the main reasons why academics have previously disregarded the 
genre. However, as Jennifer Jensen Wallach amongst others has argued, these 
misrepresentations and lies may actually be of great value to the historian, be- 
cause one “might learn a great deal about how an individual perceived herself 
and her times (if the witness's misrepresentation is honest), or about how she 
would like to be remembered (if her lies are more calculated).”” The first-per- 
son perspective of autobiography allows one to see a past world through the 
eyes of its author, and emphatically reconstruct and “re-feel” what he or she 
has gone through. Moreover, Wallach argues, autobiographies are literally veri- 
fiable, for although they may “stretch, evade, or incorrectly portray the truth, 
they are grounded in real people, places, and things ...”® Thus, by critically 
studying such texts in combination with other primary and secondary sources 
related to the geographical and historical context of their respective authors, 
one can extract historical data from them.? 

In spite of the fact that it is a primary source that may tell us a lot about the 
religious context of the autobiographer there has been relatively little atten- 
tion for autobiography within the field of religious studies.!? Indeed, when it 
comes to the study of the medieval Muslim world specifically, there are but few 
contributions by academics that rely heavily upon one or more autobiographi- 
cal texts. It must be noted that while Muslim scholars certainly produced writ- 
ings that fall within the genre, it was no common practice in premodern times 
to write a book that explicitly revolves around oneself. Nevertheless, several 
examples of autobiographical texts by premodern figures from the Muslim 
world are available today, and several have in fact been translated into English 
and other European languages." To my knowledge, the best attempt at a com- 


6 As quoted in Berryman, “Critical Mirrors,” p. 80. 

7 Jennifer Jensen Wallach, "Building a Bridge of Words: The Literary Autobiography as His- 
torical Source Material” Biography 29.3 (2006): p. 450. 
Ibid. p. 459. 
Ibid. pp. 447—449. 

10 Jens Schlamelcher, “Religious Studies” in Handbook of Autobiography / Autofiction, ed. 
Martina Wagner-Egelhaaf (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2019), vol. 1, pp. 161-162. 

n For autobiographical writings related to Sufism, see for instance: Abū Hamid Muhammad 
b. Muhammad al-Ghazālī, Al-Ghazali's Path to Sufism. His Deliverance from Error: Al- 
Mungidh min al-Dalal, trans. Richard J. McCarthy (Louisville, KY: Fons Vitae Publishing, 
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plete survey of this genre is found in the volume Interpreting the Self (2001), 
edited by Dwight F. Reynolds, though it only focuses on autobiographies writ- 
ten in Arabic.!? 

For our present purpose of critically reading al-Wāsitīs Rihla, Reynolds’ vol- 
ume makes a distinction between different categories of autobiographies that 
can be useful. Based on the book’s categorization, our Iraqi Sufi very clearly 
follows the literary conventions of the category that is called “spiritual autobio- 
graphical writings.” In such writings 


... the author's path of spiritual development constitutes the central fo- 
cus of the text. They are thus by definition texts that portray primarily an 
"inner self" and are constructed on a model of transformation and devel- 
opment. They are also, even more clearly than their scholarly counter- 
parts, constructed as models for emulation in the sense that embedded 
in the text is a call or an invitation to the reader to travel the same spiri- 
tual path. Several of these texts culminate with the author's “conversion” 
to the spiritual or mystical life and may thus also be linked to conversion 
autobiographies such as those by Samaw'al al-Maghribi, who converted 
to Islam in the twelfth century, and the Christian writer Fray Anselmo 
Turmeda, who converted to Islam in the fourteenth century. 


There are two characteristic elements of the spiritual autobiography men- 
tioned above that are of particular relevance to us: first, that it is written as a 
model for emulation and, second, that it may sometimes work towards a spe- 
cific moment of conversion to the mystical life. Such a conversion narrative is 
fittingly described by Hartman Leitner as follows: 


He who recounts his conversion does not simply reconstruct events in 
retrospect, but literally describes himself in the language of his (new) 
faith. The conversion narrative is nothing more than an act of self-de- 
scription, in which the speaker narratively constructs his identity as a 


2000); Ahmad b. Muhammad Ibn ‘Ajiba, The Autobiography of the Moroccan Sufi, trans. 
Jean-Louis Michon & David Streight (Louisville, KY: Fons Vitae, 1999); Rüzbihàn b. Abi 
al-Nasr Baglī, The Unveiling of Secrets: Diary of a Sufi Master, trans. Carl W. Ernst (Chapel 
Hill NC: Parvardigar Press, 1997). 

12 For an overview of the study of premodern Arabic autobiograpgies I refer the reader to 
the recent survey in that regard by Susanne Enderwitz, "Classical Arabic Autobiography," 
in Handbook of Autobiography / Autofiction, ed. Martina Wagner-Egelhaaf (Berlin: De 
Gruyter, 2019), vol. II, pp. 827—849. 

13 Dwight F. Reynolds (ed.), Interpreting the Self: Autobiography in the Arabic Literary 
Tradition (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2001), p. 47. 
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convert, presenting himself as a convert. The form of narrative does not 
refer to an event independent of the narrative, but is itself already a level 
of representation. 


As already noted above, al-Wasiti writes in the very introduction to his autobi- 
ography that his main purpose is to provide guidance for seekers of God by si- 
multaneously warning them against deviant groups and providing directions 
towards the true spiritual path. He does so by recounting his own road to tradi- 
tionalist Islam, thus writing his story as a model of development with the point 
where he converted to the Ahl al-Hadith and harmonized his Sufi doctrine with 
its principles as the ultimate outcome of spiritual perfection. 

He effectively tells this story through the lens of the person he had become 
in Damascus, thus judging the religious groups he had previously come across 
in a way that may not always reflect the thoughts and feelings he truly experi- 
enced as he accompanied them prior to his conversion. Hence, it remains dif- 
ficult, indeed in most cases impossible, to reconstruct where the critical 
conclusions he claims to have arrived at during his journey are not simply in- 
sights that he came to develop as a member of Ibn Taymiyya’s circle — views 
that he projected back in the Rihla for the sake of his conversion narrative. In 
chapter 1, for instance, we will see that he puts forth the claim in his autobiog- 
raphy that he had something of a natural disposition towards traditionalist 
theology quite early on in his life, even as a follower of the Shāfrī school. How- 
ever, his Rihla remains silent in regard to the Ash'ari creed to which he was in 
alllikelihood exposed when he studying Shāfiī jurisprudence as a youth, which 
is seemingly hinted at in another (presumably earlier) treatise he wrote about 
God's attributes. His omission of any exposure to Ash'arism at that time in his 
life may very well have been a conscious choice in consideration of his audi- 
ence, which was probably predominantly traditionalist. But again, the reality 
of such matters cannot be verified. Although we must thus remain critical of 
the moral and theological judgments al-Wasiti claims to have come to during 
his journey, especially in consideration of the conversion narrative he adopts, 
the current study will first and foremost read them as reflections of the way he 
wants his readers to perceive himself and his times. In that sense they repre- 
sent the worldview of a medieval traditionalist Sufi. 

In spite of these critical considerations, there is certainly much to be found 
in al-Wāsitīs autobiographical writings that can be historicized. In fact, it is, 


14 Hartman Leitner, “Wie man ein neuer Mensch wird, oder: Die Logik der Bekehrung” in 
Biographische Sozialisation, ed. Erika M. Hoerning (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2000), p. 65 (trans- 
lation my own). 
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FIGURE1 Map of the places al-Wasiti visited on his journey 


above all, in the passages that set out to describe the routines of the religious 
groups he accompanied that the following chapters will provide unique in- 
sights from a first-person perspective. As I have already mentioned in the in- 
troduction, the abundant primary and secondary sources about these groups, 
and the contexts in which our Iraqi Sufi found them, has made it possible to 
critically examine the veracity of his descriptions. Having said that, we may 
now begin with his Rifla, from his Iraqi hometown of Wasit. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Leaving Home, Bastion of the Spectacular Rifa'is 


1 Al-Wāsitī's Early Context 


The site of Wasit in modern-day Iraq hardly shows any trace of the city’s for- 
mer glory. According to legend, the city’s location was chosen by its founder, 
the Umayyad governor al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf (d. 95/714), after a Christian monk 
claimed to have read in divine scripture that there would be a mosque there 
that would not cease to exist as long as there remains anyone who professes 
God's oneness.! Alas, this prediction did not prove to be true, for the city was 
abandoned around the middle of the ninth/fifteenth century after having suf- 
fered several sieges. This was followed by a gradual change in the course of the 
Tigris River, which turned further and further east, leaving the city, which had 
once lain directly on its right bank, in a barren desert. Thus, by the eleventh/ 
seventeenth century there was nothing left of the fertile grounds, gardens, 
reeds, and date palms that had characterized Wasit, and the city had become a 
ghost town in ruin.? 

However, Wasit was still a flourishing city in the seventh/thirteenth century, 
even after it was conquered by the Mongols. A century before that, after a long 
period of strife, the political and religious policy of the thirty-fourth ‘Abbasid 
caliph, al-Nasir li-Din Allah (r. 575-622/1180—1225), ensured that the caliphate 
of Iraq was able to expand and solidify, which brought a period of peace, pros- 
perity, and expansion for Wāsit as a center of Sunni Islam as well. This policy 


1 For the full story, see Muhammad Ibn Jarir al-Tabarī, The History of al-Tabarī. Volume xx111. 
The Zenith of the Marwanid House, trans. Martin Hinds (Albany, N.Y.: State University of New 
York Press, 1990), p. 71. 

2 C. Edmund Bosworth, "Wāsit: the rise and disappearance of a great Islamic city” in Graeco- 
Arabica: Festschrift in Honour of v. Christides, ed. George K. Livadas (Athens: IGOAS, 2004), 
pp. 87—88; Mondher Sakly, and Robert Darley-Doran, “Wasit (Wāsit)” in Historic Cities of the 
Islamic World, ed. C. Edmund Bosworth (Leiden / Boston: EJ. Brill, 2007), p. 551; Guy LeStrange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate: Mesopotamia, Persia, and Central Asia from the Moslem 
Conquest to the Time of Timur (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1905), pp. 39-40. 

3 Fora study on al-Nasir, see Angelika Hartmann, An-Nasir li-Din Allah, n80-1225: Politik, Religion, 
Kultur in der späten Abbāsidenzeit (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1975), chapter 3 in particular. 
For a more recent study that gives a good overview of al-Nāsir's politics, see Erik S. Ohlander, 
Sufism in an Age of Transition: Umar al-Suhrawardi and the Rise of the Islamic Mystical 
Brotherhoods (Leiden: Brill, 2008), pp. 16-27; Bosworth, “Wasit,” p. 84; Sakly and Darley-Doran, 
“Wasit (Wasit),” p. 553. 
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FIGURE 2 The front of one of Wasit's gates. 
© AHMAD MAHDI SALIH 
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FIGURE 3 Remains of Wasit. 
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was continued up till the caliph al-Mustansir bi-Allah (r. 623—640/1226—1242) 
but ended violently with the Mongols’ execution of the latter’s son and succes- 
sor, al-Musta'sim bi-Allah (r. 640-656 /1242-1258), who would go into history as 
the last caliph of Baghdad.* On 4 Safar 656/10 February 1258, Baghdad fell be- 
fore the military strength of Hiilagii’s Mongol troops. He had been sent west- 
wards into Persia by his brother Méngke Khan, the third Khan after his 
grandfather Čingiz, with the order to expand the empire. From the lands Hil- 
agü conquered he soon raised his own Mongol dynasty known as the Il khan- 
ate, which remained in power for almost a century. After Baghdad, Hülagü sent 
two of his generals, Kóke-Ilge and Qara Bogha, to conquer the rest of Mesopo- 
tamia. A few months later in Rabi‘ 1/April of the same year, they took Wāsit, 
which reportedly cost the city 40,000 lives, and devastated its quarter on the 
opposite east side of the Tigris.5 

It would be almost two years after the supposed massacre of Wasit that 
‘Imad al-Din Ahmad al-Wāsitī was born in this very city, on either 11 or 12 Dhū 
al-Hijja 657, corresponding to 29 or 30 November 1259.5 It is likely that he grew 
up in Hazzamuün, a large quarter (mahalla) in the east of Wāsit, as several 
sources mention he was known as Ibn shaykh al-Hazzāmiyyīn: the son of the 
shaykh of Hazzamun's inhabitants." His father, Ibrahim b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. 


4 Marshall G. S. Hodgson, The Venture of Islam, Volume 2: the Expansion of Islam in the Middle 
Periods (University of Chicago Press, 1977), p. 285; Henri Laoust, “Le Hanbalisme sous le califat 
de Bagdad (241/855-656/1258)." RET I (1959): pp. 17-118. 

5 This quarter had once been a separate pre-Islamic town by the name of Kaskar; see: Bertold 
Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran: Politik, Verwaltung und Kultur der Ilchanzeit 1220-1350 (Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, 1985), pp. 46—50; Bosworth, "Wāsit” pp. 85—86. 

6 Cf. Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Dhahabi, Tarikh al-Islam wa-wafayat al-mashahir 
wa-al-a lam, ed. ‘Umar ‘Abd al-Salām al-Tadmurī (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-‘Arabi, 1993), vol. 48, 
p. 331; Zayn al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahmān Ibn Rajab, al-Dhayl ‘ala tabaqat al-hanābila, ed. ‘Abd al- 
Rahman b. Sulayman al-‘Uthaymin (Riyad: Maktabat al--Ubaykān, 2005), vol. 4, p. 380. 

7 Note that the sources sometimes refer to this quarter as al-Hazzamiyya, and that it is some- 
times misspelled as al-Haramiyya or al-Haramiyyin, cf. Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 4, p. 380; Shams 
al-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Dhahabi, Kitab tadhkirat al-huffaz (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al- 
"ilmiyya, 1998), vol. 4, pp. 191-192; Ahmad Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, al-Durar al-kāmina fi ayān 
al-mia al-thamina, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Mu‘id Dan (Hyderabad: Majlis da'irat al-ma'arif 
al-uthmaniyya, 1972), vol. 5, pp. 8-9; al-Dhahabi, Tarikh, vol. 48, p. 331. Yāgūt al-Hamawi er- 
roneously mentions that this quarter would have contained the mausoleums of one 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim, a descendent of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, and of ‘Uzayr, the son of the Prophet 
Aaron. These graves are actually located in the province Maysan, see: Shihab al-Din Abū ‘Abd 
Allah Yāgūt al-Hamawi, Mujam al-buldan (Beirut: Dar al-sadir, 1995), vol. 2, p. 252; LeStrange, 
The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p. 43. Also see the introduction of Aslam b. Sahl Bahshal 
al-Wasiti, Tarikh Wasit, ed. Kürkis Awwād (Beirut: ‘Alam al-kutub, 1986), p. 25. 
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Mastūd b. ‘Umar al-Wāsitī al-Hazzāmī, was in fact a shaykh of the Rifai ta'ifa.? 
In his autobiography al-Wasiti describes him as follows: 


I was born and raised among a group (tā'ifa) of the Ahmadiyya [Rifa'iyya], 
because my father — may God forgive him! — was one of their leaders and 
viziers (wuzarā') of their shaykhs. He was obedient [to them], maintain- 
ing a state of excessive service (naf‘) by fulfilling the needs of people, 
feeding [them] food, and warding off any [personal] desire, as is the way 
of the Ahmadiyya fugarā”.9 


We know little more of al-Wasiti's family, except that he may have had an older 
brother by the name of Ishāg (as indicated by his father's kunya), and that he 
had a younger brother who was born approximately a year after him. The latter 
eventually became a Sufi shaykh in Wasit himself, and passed away in 738/1338, 
having reached a venerable age.!? The fact that al-Wasiti's father was a Sufi 
shaykh and his brother too became one - perhaps also of the Rifa'iyya — shows 
that his family probably enjoyed a certain status in Wasit, and that Sufism 
played an important role in their lives. At any rate, the Rifai ta'ifa certainly 
played a dominant role in shaping the early life of al-Wasiti himself and, as we 
shall see, his experiences would soon lead him to question the proper bounds 
of Sufism. We will thoroughly examine this further below, where we will also 
discuss the Rifa'iyya in more detail. However, we must first consider the back- 
ground against which the first half of al-Wāsitī's life unfolded in order to better 
understand his trajectory. 


11 Wasit under the Ilkhanids 
While one may expect that the Mongol conquest of Wasit would have a deep 
impact on the city for years to come, I have found nothing in our sources 


8 Although the quote that follows does not have al-Wasiti referring to his father as a shaykh, 
he does explicitly refer to him as a shaykh in another treatise, cf. Mizan al-shuyükh, p. 246; 
see also: Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 4, p. 381. 

9 Al-Wāsitī, Rihla, p.17. Note that the term faqir, pl. fugara’, which I shall transliterate 
throughout this book rather than translate, is a typical term by which followers of the 
Rifaiyya referred to themselves. In Sufism, it is mostly used to signify the Sufi's 
contentment with nothing but God, which implies a sense of poverty in this world, cf. for 
instance Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, “Fakir,” in EP: p. 757; for the Rifāfīs, this may very well had 
to do with their particular method of sober living as well, as we shall see in the next 
section. 

10 Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Dhahabi, Dhayl Tārīkh al-islām, ed. Mazin Salim 
Ba Wazīr (Riyad: Dar al-mughni li-al-nashr wa-al-tawzī' 1988), p. 126; al-Asqalàni, Durar, 
vol. 5, pp. 8-9. 
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suggesting that the ensuing period under Ilkhanid rule was particularly diffi- 
cult for its inhabitants. In fact, the city was partially reconstructed and soon 
fared fairly well economically. The Ilkhanids annexed the city to Baghdad and 
had it governed by a local religious head (sadr). By the end of the century they 
had its mints reopened, which had previously given the city great strategic im- 
portance but had been closed since the end of the fourth/tenth century.! A 
few decades into the eighth/fourteenth century the Moroccan traveler Ibn 
Battūta would describe Wasit as a city with many gardens and trees and con- 
sidered its inhabitants to be among the most excellent people of Iraq. He also 
mentions having visited a huge madrasa that contained 300 rooms to house 
students who want to memorize the Qur'an. 

That Wasit was once more prospering is not so strange in view of the fact 
that the Mongols actually appreciated the advantages of peace and order. The 
Orientalist notion that their defeat of the Iraqi caliphate commenced the de- 
struction of Islamic civilization has since long been disproven by scholars. It 
has even been contended that the material damage of the conquest was exag- 
gerated by contemporary Muslim historians in order to demonize their Mon- 
gol enemies. In practice, whenever the Mongols established themselves in a 
particular territory, they actually aimed to establish peace and security.? Their 
interest for trade created opportunities for people of the lower class and gave 
rise to a whole new middle class; and their support for sciences that captured 
their interest led to intercultural exchange of knowledge, and gave rise to new 
intellectual developments in the lands they conquered.'^ 

As for religious policy, although the first Ilkhanid rulers were non-Muslims, 
it appears that for the most part the predominantly Sunni population of Iraq 
and Iran had little trouble practicing their religion as they had before. Cingiz 
Khan's law secured a certain measure of religious freedom which, initially, was 
sustained more or less under the Ilkhanids as well. It is noteworthy in that re- 
gard that Sufi organizations, which were already gaining ground in the previ- 
ous century, continued to do so under Mongol rule.!® 


n Bosworth, “Wasit,” p. 86; Sakly and Darley-Doran, “Wasit (Wasit),” p. 553, and for the mints 
of Wāsit, see pp. 554—555. 

12 Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allāh al-Tanji Ibn Battūta, Rihlat Ibn Battūta al-musammah Tuhfat 
al-nuzzàr fi gharā'ib al-amsar wa-'aja'ib al-asfar, ed. "Abd al-Hadi Tazi (Rabat: Akadimiyat 
al-Mamlaka al-Maghribiyya, 1997), vol. 2, pp. 7-9. 

13 For this nuance in the scholarly view of the Mongol conquest, see for instance Bernard 
Lewis, “The Mongols, the Turks and the Muslim Polity,” TRHS, vol. 18 (1968): pp. 49-56. 

14 Ibid. See also: Beatrice Forbes Manz, “The rule of the infidels: the Mongols and the Islamic 
world” in NCHI: pp. 157-158. 

15 Manz, “The rule of the infidels,” pp. 154—155. 
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Since al-Wāsitī left the country around the year 683/1284, we know that he 
lived under the rule of Hülagü (r. 654—663/1256—1265), Abaga (r. 663—680/1265— 
1282), Tegiider (r. 680—683/1282—1284), and perhaps briefly under Arghūn (r. 
683—690/1284—1291).!% When we look closer at their policy, we do find that the 
stance vis-a-vis religion of the first two Ilkhans, Hülagü and his son and succes- 
sor Abaga, gave rise to occasional tension between them and their Muslim 
subjects. While not opposed to Islam as such, Hiilagii did view the Sunni ca- 
liphate as a dangerous threat to Mongol hegemony. After several Shi'ite com- 
munities had surrendered to him during his conquest, the famous Ismaīīlī 
scholar Nasir al-Din al-Tūsī (d. 672/1274) became his personal adviser. It was in 
fact al-Tūsī who encouraged him to sack the Sunni capital of Baghdad. How- 
ever, after Hülagü's death not much of this apparent Mongol-Shi'ite alliance 
remained. 

The sometimes unsympathetic attitude towards Islam under the rule of 
Hülagü and Abaqa also had to do with the fact that the Ilkhanate was at war 
with the Muslim Mamluks. Most of the Mongol elite during their reign had 
turned to Buddhism, while many of the women in the Ilkhanid family were 
Christian. They thus employed a certain religious rhetoric to justify their great 
military success by claiming that they enjoyed divine favor, and that their de- 
feat of the caliphate was God's punishment of the Muslims. Moreover, without 
much result, they tried to capitalize religion by forging alliances with Europe- 
an Christian rulers to set up joint military campaigns against the Mamluks.!” 
In spite of this attitude, when it came to the lands under their control, they 
were not out to eradicate Islam. Even though there were instances where 
mosques were closed and estates owned by Muslims were confiscated, they 
never suppressed Islam or any other religion by force. Only when their Muslim 
subjects joined the Mamluks, in opposition to them, would they resort to vio- 
lence to subdue them. 

The policy soon changed in favor of Islam under Tegüder, another son of 
Hülagü, who had become Muslim as a young boy and taken the name Ahmad. 
He tried to rectify what his predecessors had done by opening new mosques 
and madrasas, giving back estates that had previously been confiscated, and 
supporting the yearly hajj pilgrimage. He also made clever use of his conver- 
sion to eliminate the legitimacy of the Mamluk rulers as the sole protectors of 


16 Al-Wasiti, Rihla, p. 33. 
17 On the ideological background of the Mongol policy in their war against the Mamluks, 
see the excellent study of Broadbridge, Kingship and Ideology, pp. 28-38. 
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Islam.!? And even though his successor Arghūn was a strict Buddhist, the latter 
could not undo all the decrees that had been instigated by Tegiider.!® 


1.2 An Ilkhanid—Rifā T Friendship? 

All in all, it appears that the Ilkhanids were generally not hostile towards the 
Sunni Muslims of Mesopotamia, so that al-Wasiti would probably have noticed 
little of the Mongol occupation in terms of the religious life in his native city. If 
anything, Wasit may have even enjoyed the favor of the Mongol rulers. Al- 
though not explicitly mentioned in the sources, this is not unthinkable when 
we consider that there was likely some relationship between the Mongols and 
the Rifai Sufis, who were still chiefly located in and around Wasit in the first 
half of the seventh/thirteenth century. Because this provides important back- 
ground to al-Wasiti’s account of the Rifa'iyya, we will briefly review the evi- 
dence for this below. 

Rifāī sources give the impression that the early order had a deep connec- 
tion with Wāsit and its direct environment. Their grand convent (riwāg) was 
but a day's journey from the city, in a village called Umm Ubayda, south of 
Wasit in the marshlands of lower Iraq, the bata'ih.?? Hence, we find that be- 
sides the eponyms Ahmadiyya and Rifa'iyya — which come from the name of 
its founder, Ahmad al-Rifa' (d. 578/1182) - the ta'ifa was also referred to as the 
Bata'ihiyya.?! AI-Rifa''s own background in Sufism was strongly connected to 
the Sufi tradition of the region. He had been initiated by two local masters of 
Sufism: His first shaykh, the Shāfiī jurist ‘Ali b. Muhammad Abū Fadl al-Qurashi 
al-Wasiti, known as Ibn al-Qari' (d. 539/144), operated in Wasit. After al-Rifa'i 
had memorized the Qur'an in his father's village, he went there to study under 
him. This al-Wāsitī reportedly gave him ijāzas in the outward and inward sci- 
ences of Islam, and named him his sole successor (kAhalifa).?? After the shaykh 


18 Ibid. pp. 39-44. 

19 Spuler, Die Mongolen, pp. 198—200; Alessandro Bausani, "Religion under the Mongols,” in 
CHIr V: pp. 538-541. 

20 The Rifāī sources always refer to grand convent of Umm ‘Ubayda as al-riwaq. Ibn Battūta 
mentions that "the riwāg is a great convent (ribat azīm)” Cf. Ibn Battūta, Rihla, vol. 2, p. 9. 

21 Al-Dhahabi, Tarikh, vol. 40, p. 255. 

22 Although he is referred to in the Rifa' sources as the Shafi shaykh of Wasit, I have not 
found any entry for him in al-Subki's Tabaqat al-shaftiyya. For traditional Rifai views of 
him, see Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Witri, Rawdat al-nāzirīn wa-khulasat manāgib al- 
sālihīn (Baghdad: [publisher unknown], 1976), p. 17; Hashim b. Sad al-Ahmadi, Ghanimat 
al-farīgayn min hikam al-ghawth al-Rifa't Abtal-Alamayn, ed. Ahmad Ramzah b. Hammūd 
Juha Abū al-Hudā (Published by the author, 2014), p. 144; “Izz al-Din Ahmad al-Fārūthī, 
Irshad al-muslimīn li-tariqat shaykh al-muttaqin, ed. Ahmad Ramzah b. Hammūd Juha 
Abū al-Hudā ([Egypt?]: Dar al-tiba‘a al-'àmira, 2011), pp. 38—41, p. 78; Izz al-Din Ahmad b. 
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passed away, al-Rifa turned to his second spiritual master, his paternal uncle, 
shaykh Mansur b. Yahya al-Bata'ihi (d. 540/145), who was born in Umm 
‘Ubayda and had established a grand convent by the Tigris River near Wasit. In 
the year of the latter’s death, he also appointed his nephew al-Rifāt as his suc- 
cessor and left all his convents to him, thereby putting him in charge of his 
legacy.?3 This shows that even before al-Rifa made a name for himself as a Sufi 
authority, the roots of his movement were already anchored in Wasit and the 
adjacent marshlands. 

His influence in the region would only expand further in the years that fol- 
lowed his appointment as the successor to both his shaykhs, so that it may 
have even become somewhat of a Rifa'i bastion. After al-Rifa'i chose his native 
town Umm ‘Ubayda as his headquarters, this became the spiritual center of his 
order, with Wasit as its nearest intellectual center. We thus find that preachers 
(wu“az) from Wasit would come to al-Rifa1's lectures (majālis) about Sufism in 
Umm ‘Ubayda and ask him questions about all kinds of subjects.?* We also 
find that a number of his most distinguished followers were Shāftī jurists from 
Wāsit.25 On that basis it becomes plausible to assume that when the father of 
our al-Wasiti is referred to as “the shaykh of Hazzamun's inhabitants,’ as men- 
tioned above, this indicates that at least this particular quarter of Wasit was 
dominated by the Rifa'iyya. It is difficult to determine the extent to which oth- 
er orders of that time, suchas the Qadiriyya and the somewhat later Suhrawardi- 
yya, were also successful in gaining a following in this area. As a local order, the 
Rifa‘iyya clearly had a great advantage over their fellow Iraqi competitors, 
many of whom were perhaps still much more rooted in Baghdad.?® 

It is not exactly clear when, how, and to what degree the Ilkhanids 
formed a relationship with the Rifa'iyya. The report that speaks of the earli- 
est contact between them is, to my knowledge, al-Dhahabi's story of how the 


‘Abd al-Rahim al-Sayyad, al-Maārif al-Muhammadiyya fi al-wazā'if al-Ahmadiyya (Cairo: 
1305/1888), pp. 31-33. 

23 Al-Ahmadi, Ghanimat al-fariqayn, p. 142; al-Fārūthī, Irshad al-muslimin, pp. 49-52. 

24 ‘Abd al-Karīm b. Muhammad al-Rāfiī, Sawād al-‘aynayn fi manāgib al-ghawth Abi al- 
‘Alamayn (Al-Muhammadiyya (Egypt): al-Matba‘a al-Mīriyya, 1884), p. 7. 

25  Al-Fārūthī, a contemporary of al-Wasiti who will be discussed further below, is himself a 
good example of one such shaykh. He was definitely an important figure in the Rifa‘iyya 
of Wasit, especially because he was also a celebrated jurist there. He himself gives an 
overview of what he calls the elite of al-RifāTs direct followers; out of the 19 entries he 
gives, five are scholars from Wasit, two come from nearby villages, and the rest from other 
cities in Iraq. See al-Fārūthī, Irshad al-muslimin, pp. 224—253. 

26 According to Trimingham, the early Qadiriyya remained very much a Baghdadi order, cf. 
J. Spencer Trimingham, The Sufi Orders in Islam (New York: Oxford University Press, 1998), 
PP. 37-40; for the Suhrawardiyya, see: Bausani, "Religion under the Mongols,’ p. 545. 
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above-mentioned third Ilkhan, Tegüder, converted to Islam. This would have 
occurred after he witnessed Rifai fugarā” perform a spectacle by walking on 
fire before his father, Hülagü. According to al-Dhahabi, that was also the rea- 
son why Tegüder chose Ahmad as his Muslim name, after the ta'ifa's epony- 
mous founder?" If indeed historically grounded, this would show that the first 
Ilkhan, Hülagü, had already noticed the Rifa'is, and that Tegüder may very well 
have favored them when he came to power. Although Reuven Amitai rightfully 
states that al-Dhahabīs report is not on the whole unproblematic, we should 
not immediately discard it when we consider other insightful references to the 
link between the Ilkhanids and the Rifa'is.?? Another example is again found in 
al-Dhahabi’s Tarikh, where he mentions a “misguided individual" by the name 
of Khalil Ibn Badr (d. 642/1244), who claimed to be a Rifai Sufi. Al-Dhahabi 
rebukes him for dressing like the Qalandariyya, drinking wine, eating hash- 
ish, and, most importantly, for gaining a position of power for himself through 


the Mongols (tagawwa bi-al-tatar).2° Something similar is found concerning 
one Salih al-Ahmadī al-Rifāī (d. 707/1307), a Rifāī shaykh who, according to 
Ibn Kathir, was honored by the Mongols when they reached Damascus at the 
beginning of the eighth/fourteenth century, trying once more to expand into 
Mamluk territory. If we are to believe Ibn Kathīr's account, the Mongol general 
Qutlughshah even stayed with him in his house during this episode.?? 


While by no means conclusive, such reports do provide some background 


for al-Wāsitī's bitter words about the Rifa'iyya in his autobiography, where he 
reflects on his days as a youth with them. After severely criticizing several of 


the practices he claims to have seen among them, he concludes: 


27 
28 
29 
30 


31 


That is why it is only right that the Mongols (al-tatar) have come to rule 
their land and gained mastery over them! In fact, they are content [hav- 
ing them] in their country, because [the Mongols] believe in them and 
venerate them. ... Perhaps the last caliphs of Baghdad only came to an 
end for the simple fact that they did not disavow these kind of things 
[that the Rifāīs do]; for instead of changing this [behavior], they pre- 
served it for them — and that is why God brought them to an end?! 


Al-Dhahabi, Tārīkh, vol. 51, p. 140. 


Reuven Amitai, "The Conversion of Tegüder Ilkhan to Islam,’ SAI 25 (2001): pp. 18-20. 
Al-Dhahabi, Tārīkh, vol. 47, p. 18. 

Abū al-Fidà' Ismail b. Umar Ibn Kathīr, al-Bidaya wa-al-nihaya, ed. ‘Ali Shiri (Beirut: Dar 
ihyā' al-turath al-‘arabi, 1988), vol. 14, p. 52. 

Al-Wasiti, Rihla, p. 19. 
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A few pages later, he makes a similar statement, saying: "What I believe is that, 
God willing, the only way for the Mongols to overpower the people of Islam is 
through the evil of these groups” by which he explicitly refers to those who 
follow Ahmad al-Rifa and other shaykhs like him.?? If we take the above into 
account, we can with some caution conclude that there must have indeed ex- 
isted a friendly relationship of some sort between the Rifa'iyya and the Mongol 
rulers. 

Itis in the atmosphere described above that al-Wasiti would grow increas- 
ingly uncomfortable with the traditions and customs that his father — and 
probably his family also — adhered to. The next section will be devoted specifi- 
cally to this chapter of his life, by offering a historical analysis of his views on 
the Rifa'iyya. This will be followed by a section on al-Wāsitī's final years in Iraq. 


2 Al-Wasiti versus the Rifa'iyya 


Although the passages about the Rifā'iyya from al-Wasiti’s autobiography ap- 
pear to have a purely polemical function, they can tell us something about 
their practices in the area of Wasit around the middle of the seventh/thir- 
teenth century; and although al-Wasiti does not disclose a lot about his per- 
sonallife during his time in Wasit, reading between the lines sometimes reveals 
the struggle of a young critical mind seeking the path he sees most fitting to 
arrive unto God spiritually — wusül, as he often calls it. We thus find that while 
he likes his readers to believe that his disdain for the ways of the Rifa'i Sufis 
resulted from divine guidance, there was clearly an element of individual re- 
search at play. He tells us: 


One of the graces that God (T) bestowed upon me is that He created an 
instinct in me during my childhood (al-hdl al-tufūliyya) by which I used 
to know that they have no basis [for their practices], and that the truth is 
beyond that which they call to. I would hold fast to al-Qushayri's Risāla, 
the Kitab al-Qut, and the Ihya’. I was inherently aware of their falsehood, 
although it is practically impossible to bring it to light because they are in 
power [in the region] (al-dawla lahum). Thus, there is no possibility at all 
to expose it!33 


32 ~— Ibid. p. 25. 
33 Ibid. pp. 26—27. 
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This statement implies that, as I suggested before, the Rifā'iyya was indeed 
dominant in the region, to the extent that it was difficult to express criticism 
towards the order's practices. It also shows that al-Wasiti's critical attitude 
would have derived, at least partially, from an individual study of classical Sufi 
manuals. Abū al-Oāsim al-Qushayri's Risāla, Abū Tālib al-Makki's Qut al-gulūb, 
and Abū Hamid al-Ghazali’s Iny@ ‘ulum al-dīn to which he refers here were not 
only technical manuals on the Sufi way, but were all to a certain extent meant 
to defend its legitimacy as an Islamic science as well. The form of Sufism pro- 
pounded therein may therefore have appeared much more sober and scholas- 
tic to our still young Iraqi Sufi than what he observed from the Rifai fugara’ 
around him.?* 

But what exactly did he observe, and in how far can we verify the veracity of 
his statements? Since scholars to date have written but very little on the early 
Rifā'iyya, this endeavor requires a critical comparison between al-Wāsitī's de- 
scriptions as found in his autobiography and what Rifāt sources tell us about 
their doctrines and rituals. By comparing the accounts from both sides we can 
in some measure historicize them. 

For that purpose, we will refer to five of the earliest available books con- 
cerned in some way with the Rifāī tā'ifa by affiliated scholars, some of whom 
were contemporaries of al-Wāsitī.* These are: 

— Ghanimat al-fariqayn min hikam al-ghawth al-Rifat Abt al-Alamayn by one 
Hashim b. Sa‘d al-Ahmadi (533-630/139-1233), an otherwise unknown fig- 
ure who was initiated by al-Rifāī himself.?6 This work, which opens with a 
biography of al-Rifāī, consists of discourses and epistles related from the 
shaykh. 

— Sawād al-‘aynayn fī manāgib al-ghawth Abi al-Alamayn by the celebrated 
Shafit jurist ‘Abd al-Karīm b. Muhammad al-Rāfiī al-Oazwīnī (555- 
623/1160-1226).3” As indicated by its title, this is a biography of al-Rifa’. It is 


34 For the scholastic nature of these works, see for instance: Eric Geoffroy, Le soufisme en 
Egypte et en Syrie sous les derniers Mamelouks et les premiers Ottomans: orientations 
spirituelles et enjeux culturels (Damascus: Institut français d'études arabes de Damas, 
1995), P- 95- 

35 Ihave used Ahmad Ramzah b. Hammūd Juha Abū al-Huda’s extensive overview of the 
earliest Rifāī sources for the list presented here, as found in his introduction to al-Farüthi, 
Irshād al-muslimīn, pp. 24-25. 

36 Ibid. p. 24. 

37 The colophon of this book mentions Rajab 588/July 1192 as its date of completion, cf. al- 
Rāfiī, Sawad al-‘aynayn, p. 29. Although omitted in the list of al-Rafii's works found in 
al-Subki's Tabaqat, there is no reason to doubt its authenticity, especially in light of the 
fact that al-Farüthi cites from it twice in his Irshad, cf. pp. 108 and 209; for the list, see Taj 
al-Din ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Subki, Tabaqat al-shāfi'iyya al-kubrā, ed. Mahmūd Muhammad 
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noteworthy that, although not widely attested to, the author was reportedly 
initiated into the Rifa'iyya by al-Sayyad, who composed the next work on 
our list.38 

— ALMa'arif al-Muhammadiyya fī al-waz@if al-Ahmadiyya by Izz al-Din 
Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Rahim al-Sayyad (574-670/1778-1271), a grandson of al- 
Rifa‘l who eventually founded a separate Rifai branch.?? This work is unique 
in our list in that it is the only explicit Rifad Sufi manual, thus providing the 
most detailed account of the ta'ifa's doctrines and rituals. 

— The final two works on our list are particularly important in that they were 
both written by ‘Izz al-Din Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Fārūthī (614—694/1218— 
1295), who was one of al-Wāsitī's teachers in Shafi jurisprudence.^? In that 
light, his writings not only represent the views of an important contempo- 
rary in time, but also in space, as he was probably the most distinguished 
hadith-scholar and jurist of Wasit during the years al-Wasiti lived in his na- 
tive city.4 And since al-Fārūthī is known to have invested people with the 
Rifāī Sufi cloak (khirga), it is likely that he was also one of Wasit's chief Rifāī 
shaykhs.^? His first work on the order, al-Nafha al-miskiyya fi al-sulala 


al-Tanahi & ‘Abd al-Fattāh Muhammad al-Hulw (al-Muhandisīn, Jizah: Hajar li-al-tiba‘a 
wa-al-nashr wa-al-tawzī', 1992), vol. 8, pp. 281-282. 

38 Al-Rāfifs initiation by al-Sayyad is attested to by al-Fārūthī. Note that al-Farüthi may very 
well have been a disciple of al-Rafil when he was still an adolescent, as he calls him “our 
shaykh,” something which could further support al-RāfiTs Rifai affiliation; see al-Fārūthī, 
Irshād al-muslimin, pp. 108 and 205. Al-Subki does not mention any connection to Sufis in 
his entry of al-Rāfiī, although he does relate that he was a renunciant (zahid) who 
performed miracles (karamat); al-Nawawī reportedly called him "one of the righteous 
who reached the state of stability (al-salihin al-mutamakkinin) stability (tamkin) being 
the final stage of the spiritual path in Sufi terminology, cf. al-Subki, Tabaqat al-shafr'iyya, 
vol. 8, pp. 283-284. 

39 According to al-Farüthi, al-Sayyad left Iraq in 622/1225 out of pious fear for his growing 
fame there, which could threaten his spiritual state. He traveled through the Hijaz, Yemen, 
Syria, and finally settled in Egypt, initiating pupils and opening convents (ribats) along 
the way. Cf. Irshad al-muslimin, pp. pp. 203-210; see also: C. Edmund Bosworth, “Rifa‘iyya,” 
in EF: vol. 8, p. 525. 

40 Ibn Rajab, al-Dhayl, vol. 4, p. 381. 

41 Heis referred to in several biographical dictionaries as the shaykh of Iraq, see for instance: 
‘Afif al-Din ‘Abd Allah b. As‘ad al-Yāfiī, Mirat al-jinan wa-"ibrat al-yaqzan fi ma'rifat mā 
yatabaru min hawadith al-zaman, ed. Khalil al-Mansur (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-‘ilmiyya, 
1997), vol. 4, p. 167; and: Tagī al-Din Abū al-Fadl Muhammad Ibn Fahd, Lahz al-alhàz bi- 
dhayl tabagāt al-huffaz (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-‘ilmiyya, 1998), p. 60. 

42 Erik S. Ohlander mentions al-Fārūthī as a transmitter of the Suhrawardi khirga, which he 
would have received from Abū Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234) himself in 629/1231- 
1232, see: Sufism in an Age of Transition, p. 318, and by the same author, "al-Farüthi, Izz 
al-Din,” in EP, 2012 (1), pp. 135—136. Except for ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Wāsitī's Tiryaq, most 
sources indeed mention al-Fārūthī as having been linked to the Suhrawardiyya, while 
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al-Rifā'iyya al-zakiyya, is a short epistle devoted to the genealogy of al-Rifa’. 
His second work, Irshad al-muslimin li-tariqat shaykh al-muttaqin, is a much 
larger volume that contains biographies of al-Rifa and his most distin- 
guished followers up to al-Farüthi's time, and cites several of al-RifāT's dis- 
courses and litanies (sing. hizb, pl. ahzab). 
In order to systematically compare the views expressed by al-Wasiti and his 
Rifāī counterparts, we will analyze three general themes: The first concerns 
the position and role of the shaykh, or spiritual master, in the order; the second 
concerns the practice of the Rifa'is, which focuses on their gatherings of Sufi 
audition (samā) and miracle-working; the third theme brings the former two 
together to see what the overall depictions of the Rifa'iyya can tell us about 
them. This is followed by a concluding discussion to scrutinize how our under- 
standing of the tā'ifa can be of value to the scholarly discourse on the form of 
Sufism practiced in al-Wāsitī's early Iraqi context. 


24 Shaykhdom in the Rifā'iyya 

One of the first matters that al-Wāsitī addresses with regard to the Rifa'is in his 
autobiography pertains to the position that they assign to their shaykhs. Ac- 
cording to his observation, they consider the shaykh to be someone with ex- 
traordinary capabilities, who, for reasons he does not explicitly disclose, plays 
a pivotal role in their lives: 


failing to acknowledge his Rifai affiliation, cf. Tagī al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Wāsitī, 
Tiryāg al-muhibbin fi tabaqat khirgat al-mashayikh al- Grifin (Cairo: Matba‘at Muhammad 
Mustafa, 1305/1888), p.18, as cited by Ohlander, "Fārūthī"; see also: al-Yāfiī, Mirat, vol. 
4, p. 167; al-Subki, Tabaqat, vol. 8, p. 6; Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya , vol. 13, p. 404. However, al- 
Fārūthīs own two works mentioned above conclusively show that he first and foremost 
considered himself a Rifāī Sufi. Al-Nafha al-miskiyya was written in in 675/1276 (as 
mentioned by al-Farüthi in the book itself on p. 4); in it, we find al-Farüthi praising God 
for the blessing of having made him one of al-Rifa''s followers, see: al-Fārūthī, al-Nafha 
al-miskiyya fi al-sulāla al-rifatyya al-zakiyya (al-Asitana al-"Aliyya: Matba'at Muhammad 
As'ad, 1883), p. u. His Irshad al-muslimin was written in 684/1285 (as mentioned by al- 
Farüthi in the book itself on p. 267); here we find al-Farüthi saying it is not allowed for 
a Rifāī faqir to join any other ta’ifa, because the Rifa'iyya contains all the distinguished 
secrets of servitude and the spiritual realities of Muhammadan wisdom, cf. p. 15. Both 
works repeatedly state that Ahmad al-Rifa was the greatest shaykh of all times, thereby 
asserting the superiority of his ta'ifa. Both works also show that al-Fārūthī grew up in a 
family of loyal Rifa't Sufis. He relates two silsilas that connect him to al-Rifa't, as can be 
seen in appendix 1, p. 68, and also: al-Farüthi, al-Nafha al-miskiyya, pp. 13-14. This shows 
that al-Farüthi would not only have invested pupils with the khirga of the Suhrawardiyya, 
but very likely also that of the Rifa'iyya. For Ohlander's doubt concerning which khirga 
exactly he invested, cf. Sufism in an Age of Transition, pp. 114-115, n165. 
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Instead of worship, it is their shaykhs who are firmly settled in their 
hearts, so that they turn to them during calamities and invoke them dur- 
ing their mishaps. The shaykh is to his followers like a prophet — in fact, it 
may be that they venerate him more than they venerate the prophets! For 
instance, they lower their heads in prostration and uncover them when 
they are in his presence, seeking refuge from his anger and his spiritual 
and hidden punishments ('ugūbātihi al-batiniyya al-ghaybiyya). They be- 
lieve that he utters whatever he desires, that he can make the living die, 
heal the sick, and shoot his arrow at anyone he likes, thereby killing that 
person!*8 


Our Iraqi Sufi hardly mentions the founder of the order, Ahmad al-Rifāt, but is 
clearly critical of the way the order's fugara’ view him as their sole source for 
religious life: "They have no desire for the conduct (adab) of the Messenger (S) 
in their worship and practices. Instead, they desire the lifestyle of their grand- 
shaykh (strat shaykhihim al-akbar)"* — which is without a doubt in reference 
to al-Rifa't. 

It is highly likely that there was indeed a strong emphasis on the shaykh in 
the early Rifāī ta'ifa already. Al-Sayyad's manual is quite explicit regarding the 
proper conduct that the fagīr should have with the shaykh whom he has taken 
as his spiritual guide (murshid), and proudly states that “the Ahmadiyya have 
the strongest reverence (tazīm) for their shaykhs”*5 This reverence manifest- 
ed in specific etiquettes that were to be upheld in the presence of the shaykh, 
such as the example of uncovering one's head in his presence given by al-Wasiti 
above, something which Ibn Taymiyya confirms as a habit practiced by Rifai 
Sufis.^9 Such reverence is explained by al-Sayyad in a section of his manual 
wherein he names the fundaments of Rifa sulūk, the method used to achieve 
spiritual realization. These are specified as follows: The faqir begins by sending 
prayers (salat) upon the Prophet Muhammad and perfecting the obligatory 
and supererogatory acts of worship, after which he should turn himself to the 
direction of prayer (qibla) and connect his heart to the spiritual guide (mur- 
shid). The first station in Rifāī sulūk is then to be annihilated in the shaykh 
(maqam al-fan@ fi al-shaykh), so that the faqir subjects himself to him com- 
pletely and is fit for his tarbiyya, his spiritual training in the Sufi way. It is only 


43  Al-Wāsitī, Rifla, p. 17. 

44 Ibid.p.18. 

45  Al-$Sayyād, al-Ma'arif al-Muhammadiyya, p. 117. 

46 Ibn Taymiyya, Majmū* Fatāwā (henceforth MF), ed. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad b. 
Oāsim (Riyad: Wizarat al-shu'ün al-islamiyya wa-al-awgāf wa-al-da'wat wa-al-irshād, 
1995), vol. 11, p. 494. 
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then that he can continue to become annihilated in the Prophet (fana’ fi al- 
rasul), after which he will finally become susceptible to annihilation in God 
(fana fi Allāh).*7 

As for the special feats attributed to the Rifātī shaykhs, al-Wāsitī's descrip- 
tion of their special powers seems very much in line with the manner in which 
Ahmad al-Rifa''s status as a friend of God (sing. wali, pl. awliya’) is portrayed by 
his followers. Al-Ahmadi, for instance, relates a discourse from al-Rifāī himself 
about the rank known as the ghawth, the helper. He defines it as the station in 
which the friend of God has the power to freely dispose, forbid, and command 
atoms (maqam al-tasarruf wa-al-nahyī wa-al-amr ft al-dharrāt), which is high- 
ly reminiscent of what certain Sufis associate with the technical term 'himma; 
the creative power God grants His closest friends.48 The same discourse goes 
on to explain that every age knows a shaykh who is raised to this station and 
thereby becomes a representative of Muhammad on earth (nā'ib*" an al- 
nabī).49 That al-Rifāī was actually referring to himself by this description is by 
no means left to speculation. He is quoted, saying: "Truly — and God be praised! 
— I possess this rank (martaba) and inherited the chain of this Muhammadan 
representation (al-niyaba al-Muhķammadiyya)”5 In a hagiographic tale, al- 
Fārūthī relates that, before al-Rifa'r's birth, some of the greatest friends of God 
anticipated his coming and ordered their companions to follow him if they 
were to live long enough. They acknowledged that he would be the master of 
his age, which would be under his command and disposal, and that the power 
(dawla) would belong to him and his household (dhurriyya) until the Day of 
Judgment.*! 

His supreme position in the hierarchy of God's friends alluded to here is 
something all our Rifai authors explicitly agree on. It would surely have been 


47 Ibid. pp. 122-123. 

48 Itis interesting to note that Najm al-Din Kubrā (d. 618/1221), the eponymous founder of 
the Kubrawiyya order, is responsible for a distinct interpretation of the term himma, 
which subsequently spread in Persia and Central Asia. In his doctrine, it is associated with 
a high spiritual rank of friendship with God wherein the friend of God has free disposal 
(tasarruf) and can thereby perform supernatural feats as he pleases. While it may appear 
problematic that the friend of God is gifted with a kind of spiritual control in the physical 
world, which seemingly blurs the line between God and servant, it is argued that the 
ultimate source of this power is God. For a good overview of the theory behind this term 
in the works of several Sufis, see: Lloyd Ridgeon, Aziz Nasaft (Richmond: Curzon, 1998), 
pp. 159-165, and also Annemarie Schimmel, Mystical dimensions of Islam (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina press, 1975), p. 257. 

49  Al-Ahmadī, Ghanimat al-farīgayn, pp. 80—82. 

50 Ibid. p. 82. 

51 Al-Fārūthī, al-Nafha al-miskiyya, p. 10. 
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this conviction that led to the critical importance of his persona to the lives of 
his followers, which induced al-Wāsitī to censure them as we have seen. They 
would call al-Rifāī by the honorific ‘Abu al-Alamayn, literally ‘the father of the 
two distinguishing marks, which al-Rafi and al-Sayyad explain as referring to 
his attainment of both the station of the ghawth and the qutb, the latter signi- 
fying the spiritual axis and the leader of the friends of God.5? This certainly 
puts in perspective al-Sayyad’s statement that it is obligatory for every Rifai 
fagīr to know the rank of their founding shaykh, because for them the spiritual 
path and the shaykh were intertwined, and hence two sides of the same coin.5? 
Another aspect of al-Rifa's high spiritual rank that we find repeated in all 
the works of our Rifai shaykhs is his genealogical link to the family-line of the 
Prophet Muhammad. Al-Fārūthī's Nafha has no other purpose but to demon- 
strate that al-Rifāī was part of the Prophetic genealogy.?^ In his Irshad he tells 
us that the cloak of initiation of the Banū Rifa‘a is thence called 'khirgat Ahl 
al-Bayt, the cloak of the Prophetic Household, because al-Rifa‘’s Sufi geneal- 
ogy (silsila) consists entirely of descendants of the Prophet.55 Likewise, al- 
Ahmadi and al-Rāfiī both give us the complete silsila of their shaykh, with the 
latter adding that there was once a man who had disavowed its authenticity, 
only to affirm it after Fatima, the Prophet's daughter, rebuked him for that in a 
dream.56 It is because of this claim to genealogy that al-Sayyad devotes several 
pages in his Sufi manual to love for the Ahl al-Bayt, which he considers a re- 
quirement in the Rifāī tā'ifa.5” All our Rifa authors further emphasize the 
profound relationship between al-Rifāī and the Prophet by relating a miracle 
(karama) that would have occurred during the shaykh's visit to Medina when 
performing his kajj. It is said that when he greeted the Prophet with the words 
"peace be upon you my grandfather," the Prophet replied to his greeting, saying 
"and peace be upon you my son” When the Prophet then stretched out his 
hand from the grave, al-Rifa'i kissed it.5? In combination with his genealogical 
connection, his followers' belief that such this-worldly and physical contact 
with the Prophet actually occurred would not only have affirmed his high spir- 
itual rank to them, but also his exceptionally close affinity to the Prophet. 


52 . ALRafii, Sawād al-‘aynayn, pp. 15—17; al-Sayyad, al-Ma@rif al-Muhammadiyya, pp. 60—62. 

53 Al-Sayyad, al-Ma'ārif al-Muhammadiyya, p. 31. 

54  Al-Fārūthī, al-Nafha al-miskiyya, pp. 4—7 and p. 13. 

55  Al-Fārūthī, Irshad al-muslimin, p. 37 and p. 73. 

56  Al-Ahmadī, Ghanimat al-fariqayn, pp. 19—24; al-Rafi't, Sawad al-‘aynayn, p. 4. 

57 . AlSayyad, al-Ma‘arif al-Muhammadiyya, pp. 26-31. 

58  Al-Sayyād, al-Ma'ārif al-Muhammadiyya, p. 59; al-Rāfrī, Sawad al-'aynayn, pp. 10-1; al- 
Ahmadi, Ghanimat al-farīgayn, p. 25; al-Farüthi, Irshad al-muslimin, pp. 88—90 and p. 165. 
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Undoubtedly related to this affinity is what may be seen as Shi'ite inclina- 
tions in the early Rifai order. Both al-Fārūthī and al-Ahmadi state that al-Rifāī 
was the greatest friend of God after the Prophet’s Companions (sahaba) and 
the twelve Imams of the Prophetic family-line (a’immat al-alal-ithnay ‘ashar).°° 
We also find al-Fārūthī stating that one shaykh once had a dream in which the 
Prophet said to him: “My son Ahmad [al-Rifāī] is the thirteenth Imam of guid- 
ance from my Household (Ahl Bayti)” Obviously aware of the Shi'ite connota- 
tion, al-Fārūthī adds that every knower of God ( Grif) affirms the twelve Imams, 
who were themselves knowers, although not in the sense of those who assert 
that they were infallible.©° This remark is, of course, directed at the way the 
Shi'ites view the Imams. High regard for the twelve Imams in our sources is not 
necessarily surprising, as the possible influence of Shi'ism on Sufism in this 
particular context has been noted before. In his chapter on religion under the 
Mongols in Iran, Allesandro Bausani speaks of "Sufism with a Shi'i tinge" as the 
most important religious feature of this context.9! While the Rifai sources cit- 
ed above seem to support Bausani's observation, we must at the same time be 
careful not to underestimate the importance of the AA/ al-Bayt in Sunni tradi- 
tion, especially in the Sufi orders, where we frequently find that silsilas are 
traced back to the Prophet's cousin and son-in-law, ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. 

In any case, al-Wasiti too speaks of Shi'i tendencies in his critical account of 
the Rifā'iyya. He brings this up in relation to the t@ifa’s practices surrounding 
the visitation (ziyara) of the Rifāī mausoleum in Umm ‘Ubayda: 


When I was a child, they would take me to visit the mausoleum (ziyarat 
qubba) of the shaykh [Ahmad al-Rifa‘], traveling by mount to the village 
in which he is buried (that being Umm ‘Ubayda). Whenever the 


59 Al-Ahmadi, Ghanimat al-fariqayn, p. 25; al-Farathi, Irshad al-muslimin, pp. 106107. 

60 X Al-Farüthi, Irshad al-muslimin, p. 106. 

61 Bausani, "Religion under the Mongols” p. 547. Ēric Geoffroy likewise states that Sufism in 
the Turco-Persian world of our context contained crypto-Shi'ite influences, cf. Le soufisme, 
p. 66. Another example of the influence of Shi'ism on Sufism can be found in the works of 
the seventh-/thirteenth-century Transoxanian Sufi ‘Aziz Nasafi. Although coming from a 
Sunni background, there are clear influences of Ismaīlism in his Persian writings. The 
concept of the twelve Imams is hinted at in what he quotes from his own shaykh, Sa‘d-al- 
Din-e Hammīūya (d. 650/1252) of the Kubrawiyya order, who stated that there can only be 
twelve friends of God (awliya’) in the Muslim community; see: Hermann Landolt, “Nasafi, 
"Aziz." Elr. Lloyd Ridgeon remarks that while some scholars have thus considered Nasafi a 
sort of Shi'ite Sufi, none of the Shi'ite tendencies in his writings are convincing enough to 
put forth such a claim (Ridgeon, Aziz Nasaft, pp. 190—195). The same, of course, goes for 
the Rifa'iyya: while we may discern matters that could have been influenced by Shi'ite 
theology, I have not come across anything in my study of our sources that would in any 
way imply a strong Shi'ite element in the ta'ifa. 
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mausoleum came in sight, they would uncover their heads and implore 
[God] and supplicate [Him], and sometimes they would also cry and 
weep. Their hearts would become tender and they would pray for their 
needs. Then, when coming to the gate of the shaykh's mausoleum, they 
would uncover their heads and prostrate on its threshold, and I, in my 
youthful innocence, would prostrate with them. They would stand still at 
its gate in a state of humility for a long time — and God knows that they 
do not attach such great importance to the Ka‘ba as they do to the mau- 
soleum of the shaykh! But whenever they would see the mausoleum of 
the shaykh, who would have the courage to enter it? In fact, among them 
are some who had reached a venerable age, who have no notion of what 
is inside the mausoleum! There is also a column in the convent (riwāg), 
and they would circle around this column seven times.® Thus, standing 
still (wugūf) at the gate of the mausoleum is like ‘Arafa and this column is 
like the Ka'ba, so that it becomes like a pilgrimage (hajj^") to them, in the 
same way as the Rafida [i.e. the Shiites] perform pilgrimage to the grave 
of Husayn!6? 


Al-Wasiti goes on to write that it was related to him about one of their shaykhs: 
"that he would enter a state of ritual consecration (ifirám) whenever the mau- 
soleum came in sight and that he would divest himself of his tailored garments 
so that he could enter the village [Umm Ubayda]. He would reach the aim of 
his ziyāra and then release himself from his state of iram." 6^ 

Of particular interest here is how he compares the practices of the Rifāīs 
during ziyāra with the hajj pilgrimage. Although none of the Rifāī sources de- 
scribe these particular acts of entering the state of ihram, wugūf, and tawaf, it 
is known that in some places of the Muslim world the practice of ziyara did in- 
deed closely follow the hajj rituals, and may have occasionally functioned as a 
substitute for the ajj.55 While this is not necessarily something that is peculiar 
to Shi'ites, it is also true that the ziyara of shrines constituted an integral part of 
Shi'ite practice, especially when it came to the grave of Husayn, the grandson 
of the Prophet.96 However, our Rifāī sources make no mention of a particular 
set of rituals that ought to be practiced upon visiting the mausoleum, so it is 


62 The act of circumambulating the Ka'ba, tawāf is one of the rituals during the Muslim pil- 
grimage (hajj). 

63  Al-Wasiti, Rihla, p. 20. 

64 Ibid. p. 21. Note that the state of ihram is a legal requisite to perform kajj. 

65 See for instance Josef W. Meri, The Cult of Saints Among Muslims and Jews in Medieval 
Syria (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), pp. 135-138. 

66 Ibid. pp. 140-141. 
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FIGURE 4 The current-day mosque that contains the Rifāī mausoleum in Umm ‘Ubayda. 
€ AHMAD MAHDI SALIH 
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FIGURE 5 The entrance to the mosque of Ahmad al-Rifāf. 
© AHMAD MAHDI SALIH 
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FIGURE 6 The mausoleum of Ahmad al-Rifāī. 
© AHMAD MAHDI SALIH 


impossible to judge how far al-Wasiti’s observations were standardized cus- 
toms in the order. 

What his observations do tell us, and what is corroborated by our other 
sources, is that the shaykh continued to play an important role in the lives of 
his followers after his death as an object of ziyāra. They would hold festivals 
(sing. mawsim, pl. mawāsim) in honor of al-Rifa which would start on Thurs- 
day evenings, and went hand in hand with public sama‘ gatherings, on which 
more shall follow in the next section.9" We find an anecdote in that regard 
from al-Fārūthī, who describes how his father took him to Umm ‘Ubayda in 
622/1225 for the Rifāī festival, al-mawsim al-Ahmadi, when he was eight years 
old:68 


A room in the convent (riwaq) was specially assigned for my father. 
Groups of people and lovers (muhibbün) had erected huts and tents 


67 Note that in Islamic tradition the next day starts after the maghrib-prayer, which is in the 
evening, so that technically, the mawāsim started on Fridays. That is because, so al-Sāyyād 
also explains, a tradition of the Prophet relates that every Friday is a day of feast ('id), cf. 
al-Sayyad, al-Ma'ārif al-Muhammadiyya, p. 89. 

68 Al-Farüthi, Irshad al-muslimin, p. 90. 
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around Umm ‘Ubayda so that the desert, the villages, and the fields be- 
came filled with pilgrims (zuwwār). On Friday they opened the noble 
mausoleum and tomb of Ahmad [al-Rifa‘l], and thousands and thou- 
sands of people came to perform the visitation (ziyāra).*? 


While possibly an overestimation, Ibn Battūta too claims that thousands of 
people were at the riwāg when he went to Umm ‘Ubayda to visit the mauso- 
leum.7° 

We generally do not know exactly what the customs were when people vis- 
ited the tomb of a pious man or woman in medieval Muslim societies.”! Never- 
theless, several scholars have shown that it was not uncommon to implore the 
deceased individual to mediate with God, a practice referred to in Arabic by 
such terms as tawassul, wasila, and istighatha.” It is highly likely that the pur- 
pose of visiting al-Rifāī was to seek such mediation, and perhaps also that of 
his successors, all of whom were buried in the same mausoleum.”? That tawas- 
sul was practiced by the Rifa'is is corroborated by al-Sayyad, who gives a de- 
tailed account of the manner in which this ought to be performed. He explains 
that the fagīr should be in a state of ritual purity, pray two cycles of prayer, 
praise the Prophet, and then turn himself to the direction of Umm ‘Ubayda. He 
goes on to relate a lengthy prayer that should then be directed towards al-Rifāī, 
which contains abundant lines of praise for the shaykh and ends with a plea 
for his help.”* We must bear in mind that al-Sayyad does not specifically con- 
nect this to the act of ziyāra, and that neither the other Rifa'i authors nor al- 
Wasiti make mention of anything of this sort. But the mere example of 
al-Sayyad's description of tawassul combined with the fact that we know of its 
existence as a custom in many different contexts of the Muslim world at that 


69 Ibid. p. 91. 

70 Ibn Battūta, Rihla, vol. 2, p. 9. 

71 Boaz Shoshan, Popular Culture in Medieval Cairo (New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1993), P. 22. 

72 For examples of scholars who discuss the ziyāra of tombs and seeking the intercession of 
pious individuals, see for the Mamluk context: Meri, The Cult of Saints, in particular 
chapter 3; and Christopher Schurman Taylor, In the Vicinity of the Righteous: Ziyara and 
the Veneration of Muslim Saints in Late Medieval Egypt (Leiden: Brill, 1998), in particular 
chapter 4. See also Geoffroy, Le soufisme, p. 372; for an example of its existence in the 
context of Iraq, see for instance Makdisi, Ibn ‘Aqil, pp. 209-212. 

73 The line of succession of shaykhdom in the riwāg of Umm ‘Ubayda consisted solely of 
descendants of al-Rifa‘, all of whom were all buried there as well. Appendix 1 on p. 68-69 
gives the line of shaykhs of the Rifā'iyya up to the time of al-Fārūthī. 

74  Al-$Sayyād, al-Ma rif a-Muhammadiyya, pp. 12-114. 
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time makes it plausible to assume that this was done by visitors of the Rifāī 
mausoleum as well. 


2.2 Rifat Practice: Sama‘ and Miracle-Working 

We have thus far seen that the shaykh, and in particular the tā'ifa's founder, 
played a central role in the Rifa‘iyya: in life as the highest worldly and spiritual 
authority on earth, and after death as an object of ziyāra and, presumptively, 
intercession as well. The fact that Rifa“ sources substantiate much of al-Wasiti's 
overall descriptions, be it directly or indirectly, shows that his outlook on the 
tā'ifa can indeed be of historical value, albeit with due caution. With that in 
mind, we may now address the ta'ifa's sama‘ gatherings and miracle-working, 
two intertwined central elements of Rifāī practice in which not only its 
shaykhs would have partaken, but also the generality of its followers. 

The practice of sama‘, which may be translated as ‘audition’ or ‘spiritual 
concert, is a ritual that is not easily defined due to its various manifestations. 
The Swiss scholar Fritz Meier rendered it as *musikhóren," which he described 
as a session wherein Sufi poems are recited by singers, often accompanied by 
specific musical instruments, meant to bring about a rapture in listeners that 
arouses rhythmic movement which the Sufis call dancing (rags).”5 Although 
sama ‘is not necessarily synonymous with the ritual of dhikr, the remembrance 
of God, the two are connected with each other in the majority of the Sufi or- 
ders, as Meier also noted. When it comes to the early Rifa'iyya this was most 
likely the case as well. Our sources can be found referring to samā' and dhikr 
interchangeably, which gives the impression that they were not necessarily dif- 
ferentiated from each other.”% 

Below we will continue reading al-Wasiti's autobiography and focus on the 
way it illustrates how among the Rifa'iyya a public samā* gathering could 
evolve into a spectacle of miraculous feats. Since it is, above all, al-Sayyad's 
manual that elaborates extensively upon this aspect of the ta'ifa in a section 
on the Rifāī festival (mawsim), we shall use some of the details found therein 
to complement the account of al-Wasiti in order to sketch a more complete 
image. 

Our Iraqi Sufi commences by describing what a samā' congregation in the 
Rifa'iyya looked like as he witnessed it during his youth. It would be made up 
of both men and women, among whom would be Rifāī shaykhs, reciters and 


75 Fritz Meier, "Der Derwischtanz: Versuch eines Überblicks, Asiatische Studien 8 (1954): 
pp. 122-124. 

76 Ibid. pp. 133-135. Meier actually states that this is particularly the case for the Shadhiliyya, 
but also for many other Sufi groups, among which he also counts the later Rifa‘iyya. For 
the distinction between dhikr and samā” see also Geoffroy, Le Soufisme, pp. 407-408. 
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singers of Sufi poems, and people holding banners.” That banners were actu- 
ally carried during such gatherings is confirmed by al-Sayyad, who identifies 
this as a characteristic custom of the order. According to his Sufi manual, this 
is based on the tradition of the Prophet's Companions who would carry ban- 
ners during the lesser struggle (al-jihad al-asghar) — the military campaigns to 
fight the enemies of Islam — and thus the fuqara? carry them during the greater 
struggle (al-jihad al-akbar) — the spiritual combat against the ego (nafs).”% 
The account of al-Wasiti goes on to mention that upon reaching the loca- 
tion of the samā” the women in the gathering would be placed in the vicinity 
around the circle of men, so that their faces could be seen in the background.”? 
This is very much problematized by al-Wasiti, who recapitulates the issue of 
women in the ta'ifa several times in his autobiography. His main complaint in 
that regard revolves around the interaction between women and men, espe- 
cially the shaykhs, which, in his view, poses a serious threat to Islamic morality. 
He adds that this also applies to the handsome young boy (al-sabi al-jamil), 
whom he puts in the same category as women when it comes to the correct 
moral restrictions between sexes. While he gives examples of (intersexual) in- 
teraction among the Rifa'is that may not seem too serious, such as women and 
boys merely sleeping in the same house as the shaykh, or massaging his feet to 
obtain blessings, he also recounts instances where such contact had grave con- 
sequences, such as pregnancy from fornication (zinā).$? As would be expected, 
we find nothing explicit about this in the works of our Rifa“ authors. There is, 
however, a chapter in al-Farüthi's Irshād that discusses some of the slander 
that was apparently directed at the tā'ifa's founder. Here we do find an example 
of a complaint about al-Rifāī that reached the caliph of Baghdad in 550/1155: 
"they said [to the caliph] that he [al-Rifāī] gathers men and women in the 
same circle (halqa) to remember God”$! Upon hearing this, the caliph sent 
someone to spy on their dhikr gatherings. When his servant returned, he re- 
ported that he had become deeply convinced that al-Rifāī actually holds fast 
to the Sunna, and that the complaints about him were false accusations, moti- 
vated by envy.?? Whether al-Wasiti's allegations of fornication are true or not, 


77 AlWāsitī, Rifla, p. 19. 

78 . Al-Sayyad, al-Ma‘arif al-Muhammadiyya, p. 89. This concept of the greater and the lesser 
Jihad in Islamic tradition is based on a ģadīth, in which the Prophet is related to have 
made this distinction. For a study of this phenomenon, see for instance: David Cook, 
Understanding Jihad (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2005), chapter 2. 

79  Al-Wāsitī, Rifla, p. 19. 

80 Ibid. p. 21 and p. 23. 

81 Al-Fārūthī, Irshad al-muslimīn, p. 81. 

82 Ibid. 
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this shows that it was possibly customary for the tā'ifa to openly have women 
attending their dhikr gatherings together with men. 

Besides mentioning that there would be music and dancing (rags), al-Wasiti 
discloses little more about the actual rituals of the sama‘*? Al-Sayyad, how- 
ever, provides some details in that regard that may be of interest to us in order 
to understand the ta'ifa's theory behind it. The beating of drums (dufüf) that 
was common during the gatherings, for instance, is justified by him as a per- 
missible act (mubah) according to the Shafi school of jurisprudence. He ex- 
plains that, according to the Sufis, this practice contains two deeper secrets: it 
brings about a state of happiness with God, and it raises the spiritual aspira- 
tion (himma) of the seeker.** The actual rags is something that al-Rifa' is said 
to have linked to the practice of a group of angels that dance and remember 
God under His Throne. Hence, the knowers of God dance during their remem- 
brance as well. When they do so, their spirits (arwah) are with God and for 
God, which is contrasted with the hypocritical Sufi, who dances for himself 
and by himself. It is thus upon the fagir to dance with the spirit rather than the 
body, for when he truly remembers God, he will also be remembered by Him.$5 
That the samā' and the rags were not undisputed in scholarly circles is clear 
from the fact that al-Sayyad quotes from al-Rifāī that if your ecstasy (wajd) and 
your goal (qasd) are false, and you only remember God by the tongue, you will 
surely be like those whom the “veiled” jurists (al-fuqah@ al-mahjubun) right- 
fully mock when they say “the fugara’ dance!”36 

While the dance is certainly reprimanded by al-Wasiti, it is the supposed 
supernatural abilities that the sama* would generate in some of its participants 
that bother him the most. He gives a vivid example of this in the following 
passage: 


When the samā'is being performed, those among them who reach a state 
of bewilderment turn to snakes, which lay prepared in bags. They pull 
them out and gnaw on them out of their own free will (qadm al-khiyar), 
so that [the snake's] blood streams around the corners of their mouths. 


83 Al-Wasiti, Rihla, p. 17. 

84 . Al-Sayyad, al-Ma'arif a-Muhammadiyya, p. 89. 

85 Ibid. p. 82. 

86 Ibid. p. 83. Note that the critical attitude of some jurists when it comes to samā' and the 
rags was by no means exclusively directed at the Rifā'iyya, but at the practice in general. 
This was already the case in the time of the Malāmatī Sufi Abū ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Sulami 
(d. 412/1021), who wrote the earliest treatise in defense of samā'and rags, which attests to 
the existence of and debate about the ritual in his time already. On this, see: Kenneth 
Honerkamp, "Abū ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Sulamī (d. 412/1201) on Sama‘, Ecstasy and Dance,” 
JHS, 4 (2003): pp. 1-13. 
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They subsequently blow this out over the people, claiming that it trans- 
forms to saffron and fruit in their mouths! I have seen among them some- 
one who eats frogs, which he puts in his pockets before the sama‘. Then, 
when the ritual is in process, he pulls one out and nibbles on it! There is 
no one who reproaches them for this, neither among our jurists, nor 
among our pious. Instead, we have come to view these innovations (bida*) 
as a well-known custom and an evident trademark [of the ta’ifa].8” 


That such feats were actually performed by Sufis of the Rifa'iyya is attested to 
in several other historical works from around the epoch that concerns us. 
A description that is very similar to al-Wāsitī's is found in the Ria of Ibn 
Battūta, who writes that he had witnessed how Rifāī fugara’ bit off snakes’ 
heads and danced and rolled in fire during one of their samā' gatherings he 
attended.?? Earlier sources reveal a similar image. It is related from Sibt Ibn al- 
Jawzī (d. 654/1256) that the followers of al-Rifa1 were known to ride on wild 
animals, play with snakes, and climb in palm trees to let themselves fall from a 
great height without feeling any pain.9? Because it is often cited by later Mus- 
lim historians, al-Rifa''s entry in the Wafayat of Ibn Khallikān (d. 681/1282) is 
also noteworthy. He mentions that the shaykh's followers experience strange 
states (ahwal), such as eating live snakes, walking through fire, and that it is 
said that they ride lions in their country.?? It can thus be concluded with some 
certainty that a kind of thaumaturgy indeed existed, at least in some instances 
of the ta'ifa's practice of sama‘ 

It is, then, all the more surprising that of all the works by Rifāī shaykhs 
I examined, I only found al-Sayyad explicitly treating this subject. He actually 
describes miracle-working as an inherent part of Rifāī rite. During the festivals 
(mawāsim), he explains, the fuqara? may display manifestations of their elevat- 
ed spiritual states, which occur due to the temporary suspension of natural 
laws (khawārig). This ability emanates from the blessing (baraka) of al-Rifa' 
himself, he says, because all miraculous feats performed by his followers are 
graces that God bestows onto him. And since the charismatic powers of the 


87 Al-Wasiti, Rifla, p. 19. 

88 Ibn Battūta, Rika, vol. 2, pp. 9-10. 

89 As quoted by Muhammad b. Tahya al-Tādhifī (d. 963/1556) in Qala'id al-jawahir fi manāgib 
taj al-awliya' wa-ma'din al-asfiy@ wa-sultan al-awliy@ al-shaykh Muhyt al-Din Abd al- 
Qadir al-Jilani, ed. Ahmad Farid al-Mazīdī (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-'ilmiyya, 2010), p. 314. 

go Shams al-Din Abū al-‘Abbas Ahmad Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-atyan wa-anba' abn al- 
zaman. Ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas (Beirut: Dar al-sadir, 1968), vol. 1, p. 172; al-Dhahabi, for instance, 
copies this description in his Tarikh, vol. 40, p. 255, as does ‘Abd al-Hayy Ibn al-‘Imad al- 
Hanbali, Shadharat al-dhahab fi akhbar man dhahab, ed. Mahmūd al-Arnā'ūt (Damascus/ 
Beirut: Dar Ibn Kathir, 1986), vol. 6, pp. 427-428. 
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friends of God (karāmāt al-avwliyā') are in reality the miracles (mujizat) of the 
Prophet Muhammad, they all have their precedent in Islamic tradition. Hence, 
al-Sayyad continues, being able to fall from a high place or enter a fire has its 
precedent in the Prophet Abraham, who was unaffected when he was thrown 
into a fire by Nimrod; drinking poison or recovering from injuries has its prec- 
edent in the Prophet Muhammad, who miraculously bore such tribulations; 
and riding lions has its precedent in ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar, the Companion of the 
Prophet who was known to have pulled a lion by the ear to remove it from a 
road it was blocking.?! This shows that, at least from the point of view of the 
Rifāī branch of al-Sayyad, these practices were commonly accepted and that 
they were justified by connecting them to examples from Islamic tradition. 

As we shall see in the next paragraph, there is reason to question the pres- 
ence of such thaumaturgy in the earliest manifestation of the order. It is none- 
theless probable that it had become something typical of their sama'gatherings 
by the time of al-Wāsitī's youth. This is confirmed by an anecdote of the latter's 
own shaykh in figh, al-Fārūthī, wherein he describes a samā' session he attend- 
ed in the convent of Umm ‘Ubayda. This was led by the last grandshaykh of the 
Rifa'iyya he would live to see, Shams al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahim al- 
Rifāī (d. 704/1305), whose reputation he says was well-known in Wasit. He 
then praises his miracle-working and recalls the following example: 


He started a circle of remembrance (halqat al-dhikr) in the courtyard of 
the riwāg. As he reached a state of ecstasy, he pushed a column made of 
polished stone that was halfway in the ground. He removed it from its 
place with his hand after which he shattered it to pieces, [even though] 
this was something that twenty men would not be able to lift!9? 


It is interesting to note that this anecdote proves a point made by al-Wasiti in 
his autobiography, namely, it was not only the common people who would at- 
tend such meetings of the Rifa'iyya, but also reputable Muslim scholars. Men 
of knowledge, he argues, should actively fight such baseless innovations as 


91 Al-Sayyad, al-Ma‘arif al-Muhammadiyya, p. 90. For this particular story of Abraham in 
Muslim tradition, see for instance Muhammad Ibn Jarīr al-Tabari, The History of al-Tabarī. 
Volume 11. Prophets and Patriarchs, trans. William M. Brinner (Albany, N.Y.: State 
University of New York Press, 1987), pp. 58—61. For the episode of Muhammad's poisoning, 
see again al-Tabarī, The History of al-Tabari. Volume viu. The Victory of Islam, trans. 
Michael Fishbein (Albany, N.Y.: State University of New York Press, 1997), pp. 123—124. For 
the story about ‘Abd Allah b. Umar confronting a lion, see for instance Kamal al-Din 
Muhammad b. Mūsā al-Damīrī, Hayāt al-hayawan al-kubrā (Beirut: Dār al-kutub al- 
"ilmiyya, 2010), vol. 1, p. 11. 

92 Al-Fārūthī, Irshad al-muslimin, p. 223. 
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practiced by the Rifa'is. But instead they actually support and participate in 
them. Ironically, it is here that we find the only instance where he refers by 
name to the most distinguished teacher he had in Wasit: 


The great hadith-scholars among their followers and adherents, such as 
‘Izz al-Din al-Farüthi, attend their sama‘ gatherings. I [once] came to him 
when I was still an adolescent and said to him: “the Prophet (S) said that 
every newly invented thing is an innovation. Then what is the status of 
this sama?” It took him a while to answer me and this did not please him. 
The farthest his piety would extend to was to dislike having the sama‘ in 
a mosque. But sometimes he [himself] attended it in the mosque, in co- 
vert dissimulation.% I [personally] saw him in a mosque in which a sama‘ 
was being held. So this is the state of the shaykhs and hadith-scholars? 
Now how can the Muhammaddan truth and the religion that separates 
truth from falsity exist among such people?! In fact, how can it be ex- 
plained and taught, not to speak of spreading it and making it triumph?!9* 


2.3 Depictions of the Rifa‘tyya: Antinomians or Mainstream Sufis? 

The common thread of al-Wasiti’s autobiography has thus far led us through 
some of the Rifa‘iyya’s distinctive features he observed during his early years as 
an adolescent among them. He finishes his account with a conclusion that re- 
iterates much of what we have already seen. He blames the Rifa'is for introduc- 
ing the traveler on the Sufi path (al-sā'ir) to innovations such as relations with 
women and young boys, sleeping with them, grabbing live snakes, stepping 
into fire, and participating in sama* gatherings.?5 Such things exist among 
them, he argues, because the tā'ifa originated among shaykhs of the bata'ih 
marshlands: "It is a fact that whenever city folk follow peasant shaykhs of the 
country (mashayikh al-barr al-fallahin), even if they are friends [of God] 
(awliy@), their religion becomes corrupted and their state of affairs is altered. 
That is because idiocy (gillat al-‘aql) is evident among the countryfolk, and 
God did not sent a Prophet who belonged to them, nor to the desert Arabs!"96 
The city folk's state of affairs, he continues, can therefore only be adjusted by 
following trained scholars (‘ulama’).9” In conclusion, he writes that he subse- 
quently distanced himself from the Rifa'iyya in order to focus on the study of 
jurisprudence. 


93 taqiyyat"" wa-mudarat*" [sic]. 
94  Al-Wāsitī, Rifla, p. 27. 

95 Ibid. pp. 27-28. 

96  Ibid.p.27. 

97 lbid. 
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If we reflect on what drove al-Wasiti's negative depiction of the Sufi order, it 
may be argued that this principally revolved around the way he came to delin- 
eate the proper boundaries of Sufism. This did not have to do with Sufism as 
such, as he clearly accepts it as an integral part of Islam. It was rather a matter 
of defining what constituted normative Sufism and what did not that gave rise 
to his critical views. As we have noted before, this was probably largely due to 
his individual study of Sufi manuals, which would soon be complemented by 
the study of God’s commands and prohibitions when he turned to the jurists 
(fugaha’) of Wasit. As he explains in his autobiography, he then came to realize 
that there should be an equilibrium between the science of jurisprudence, the 
outward dimension of Islam, and the science of Sufism, the inward dimension 
of Islam. It was, in short, his realization that the Rifa‘iyya were lacking in their 
regard for the law that drove him to question their Sunni credentials. 

When we consider the success of the tā'ifa in Wasit and the marshlands, this 
raises important questions for our understanding of Sufism in the context of 
Ilkhanid southern Iraq. First, why does it appear from the sources that the 
Rifa‘Is were not widely contested by Wasit’s Muslim scholars, whom one would 
assume to have functioned as the local custodians of Sunni normativity? Our 
study has already shown that the opposite was rather the case, namely, many 
Shāfiī fuqaha’ were themselves members of the Rifāī order and that it was ap- 
parently even difficult to express criticism about its practices. When elaborat- 
ing on his study under the local jurists, we find al-Wasiti confirming once more 
that he met fuqaha who were themselves members of the Rifa'iyya: "The re- 
markable thing is that I found among them some who firmly believe in this 
group [the Rifa'iyya] and who, in spite of their religious knowledge, call to the 
deviation of their way”?% If this was the case, and al-Wasiti's critical attitude 
can thus be seen as an exception rather than the rule, could we then consider 
the Rifa'iyya as an example of what constituted normative Sufism in the con- 
text of seventh-/thirteenth-century Wasit and its surroundings? 

This does not appear to be the dominant view among scholars of Sufism, 
many of whom have portrayed the Rifa'iyya as a Sufi order that advocated ex- 
treme asceticism, and whose followers could occasionally be described as *het- 
erodox” and "antinomian” In most instances, such depictions are probably 
based on the way the order is described by medieval Muslim historians, of 
which we have made note above.?? However, such an approach completely 
neglects the reception and position of the ta'ifa in its early Iraqi context. 


98  Al-Wasiti, Rifla, p. 30. 
99 See for instance: Denis Gril, “Esotérisme contre hérésie: ‘Abd al-Rahmán al-Bistāmi, un 
représentant de la science des lettres à Bursa dans la première moitié du xve siècle,” in 
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A few scholars have actually opted that the Rifā'īs were probably more 
mainstream than some have made them out to be. Karamustafa has argued 
that, although their thaumaturgy may appear to clash with the scholastic 
norms of Muslim jurists, in general they do not seem to have deviated from 
social convention. Therefore, he says, they should not be counted among such 
world-renouncing Derwish groups as the Qalanders, the Haydaris, and the 
Abdals of Ram, whose radically ascetic, antinomian, and antisocial practices 
were the product of what he calls “deviant renunciation.” Instead, he considers 
the Rifa‘iyya order the product of “institutional Sufism,” the scholastic Sufi tra- 
dition that revolved around mild asceticism and the cult of saints, and which 
gradually gave rise to well-organized brotherhoods.!°° Reuven Amitai relies 
heavily on Karamustafa’s two categories of deviant renunciation and institu- 
tional Sufism, and likewise rejects the assumption that the Rifa‘iyya were by 
definition Sufis of the antinomian kind.!?! While both scholars thus bring a 
nuance to the biased depictions of the Rifa'is, their respective studies lack the 
textual evidence to support their shared thesis. It is here where our analysis of 
al-Wasiti and the Rifa'iyya may be of particular value and offer new insights 
into the ta’ifa’s position in relation to its local trend of normative religiosity. 

It is true that a certain method of renunciation, or zuhd, must have formed 
an integral part of the ta'ifa. However, it is difficult to establish with certainty 
how this was given form in their daily lives. Al-Farüthi relates that the method 
(tarīg) of al-Rifa is characterized by lowliness (dhull), submission (inkisar), 
poverty (maskana), neediness (iftigār), humility (khudi‘), and helplessness 
(hayra), and that no other path to God will be greater and more difficult.!02 We 
find a similar set of terms to characterize the ta'ifa's method in the works of 


Syncrétismes Et Hérésies Dans L'Orient Seljoukide Et Ottoman (x1ve-xvīIIe Siècles): Actes 
Du Colloque Du Collége De France, Octobre 2001, ed. Gilles Veinstein (Paris: Peeters, 2005), 
p.195 Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions, pp. 248—249; David S. Margoliouth, "al-Rifāī, 
Ahmad b. ‘Ali,’ in EP: vol. 8, pp. 524—525; J. Spencer Trimingham, The Sufi Orders in Islam 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1998), pp. 37-40; Knysh, Islamic Mysticism, p. 210; 
Richard Gramlich, Die Wunder der Freunde Gottes: Theologien und Erscheinungsformen 
des islamischen Heiligenwunders (Stuttgart: Steiner Verlag Wiesbaden, 1987), pp. 229-300; 
Geoffroy, Le Soufisme, p. 210. 

100 Karamustafa, God's Unruly Friends, pp. 55-56, and pp. 90—100. 

100  Reuven Amitai uses this argument to prove that the conversion of the Mongols did not 
occur because antinomian Sufis had so many similarities with Shamanism. He con- 
vincingly shows that it were rather the moderate establishment mystics who contributed 
to spreading Islam among the Mongols, and he considers the Rifāīs to be an example of 
this, see: "Sufis and Shamans: Some Remarks on the Islamization of the Mongols in the 
Ilkhanate” JESHO 42 (1999): pp. 38—40. 

102  Al-Farüthi, al-Nafha al-miskiyya, p. 10. 
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al-Rafri, al-Ahmadi, and al-Sayyad.!?? This image of world-renunciation as the 
order's method is also confirmed in several biographical dictionaries of medi- 
eval authors who had no affiliation with the ta'ifa. The Mamluk historians al- 
Subki and al-Dhahabi both cite an almost identical saying of al-Rifa in which 
he reportedly says: "I have not seen a shorter, easier, and more sound path [to 
God] than lowliness, neediness, and submission to the magnificence of God's 
command ...”!04 While this suggests that it may have been a common notion 
that Rifāī doctrine was built on renunciant ideals, this does not mean that the 
fuqara' were required to reject shart'a-law and cut themselves off from society. 
Indeed, al-Ahmadi quotes from al-Rifāī that zuhd is not to eat badly or dress 
coarsely, but rather to rid your heart of this world.!95 Several sources also give 
the impression that being in the service of the fugara physically and finan- 
cially, and establishing a deep sense of altruism may have also been charac- 
teristic of Rifāī renunciation.^6 None of these elements seem to be of a 
particularly antinomian nature. 

It may very well be that the ta’ifa had a more sober approach to Sufism than 
some scholars have thought, at least in its earliest manifestation. This notion is 
only reinforced by the considerable effort all our Rifāī sources put into vouch- 
ing for the Sunni credentials of their order's eponymous founder. On many 
occasions they can be found depicting the Rifa“ order as the path of the Qur'an 
and the Sunna, andal-Rifāī as the most knowledgeable scholar in that regard.!07 
Al-Rifa‘l's spiritual routine is also portrayed as a sober set of practices, consist- 
ing of spiritual seclusion (khalwa), the frequent remembrance of God (dhikr), 
and sending prayers and blessings upon the Prophet. He would reportedly or- 
der his pupils to read the Qur'an often, perform supererogatory (nawāfil) and 
nightly prayers (giyam al-layl), and recite the ta'ifa's litanies every day. He for- 
bade excessive sleeping, eating, and being overly occupied with matters that 


103 Al-Rafii, Sawad al-'aynayn, p.19; al-Ahmadi, Ghanimat al-fariqayn, p. 68; al-Sayyad, al- 
Ma'arif al-Muhammadiyya, p. 84. 

104 Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Dhahabi, Siyar alām al-nubala’, ed. Shu'ayb al- 
Arna'üt et al. (Mu'assasat al-risala, 1985), vol. 21, p. 79; and very similar in al-Subki, Tabagāt 
al-shāfi'iyya, vol. 6, p. 25. 

105 Al-Ahmadi, Ghanimat al-fariqayn, p.66. 

106  Wehavealready seen al-Wasiti characterizing the Rifā'ī way thus above, when he describes 
his father. Ibn Fahd describes al-Fārūthī in a similar way: "He (R) possessed great altruism 
(ithar) — neither dirham nor dinar remained with him! I have been told that a merchant, 
known as Ibn al-Suwayqi, would send him a thousand dinars each year, but that he would 
be rid of it in the shortest time, spending it [all] before it was even obtained for the sake 
of the fugarā” and the brethren.” Cf. Ibn Fahd, Lahz al-alhaz, p. 61. 

107 Al-Rāfiī, Sawad al-‘aynayn, p. u and p. 14; al-Ahmadī, Ghanīmat al-fariqayn, p. 51, pp. 10— 
m, and p. 125; al-Sayyad, al-Ma‘arif al-Muhammadiyya, p. 116. 
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are allowed according to Islamic law (mubahat), something that shows he 
would have had a deep respect for the shari‘a.1°8 On the other hand, when 
confronted by an innovation (bid‘a) or anything that contradicts the revealed 
law, they all describe al-Rifāī as a particularly harsh adversary. He is thus quot- 
ed in all our sources as refuting philosophy and the concepts of divine indwell- 
ing (Aulūl) or monism (ittihad). These things, he reportedly said, are a disease 
of the spiritual path because they threaten the affirmation of God's absolute 
unity (tawhid), which is the cornerstone of faith.!°9 In matters of creed (i'tigad) 
we even find al-Rifa taking a somewhat traditionalist stance, where he is 
quoted as follows by al-Sayyad: "The people closest to heresy are the would-be 
Sufis (mutasawwifa) who are distracted from worshipping God by entering 
into discussions (kalam) about the divine essence (dhat) and the divine attri- 
butes (sifāt)”!!0 In such matters, al-Sayyad claims, he preferred to abstain from 
any form of interpretation (tafsir).!! 

There is perhaps a certain irony in the fact that the image of al-Rifa' as a 
scholastic and sober Sufi shaykh is more or less confirmed by many medieval 
authors who could themselves at times be critical of the Sufi order.!? Even Ibn 
Taymiyya and al-Dhahabi, both of whom were particularly harsh towards con- 
temporary Rifāī Sufis, come to the defense of the order's eponymous founder. 
Al-Dhahabi holds that corruption only entered the tā'ifa after the Mongol con- 
quest of Iraq, which gave birth to satanic states among its followers, such as 
entering fire, riding lions, and playing with snakes. He believed that the ta'ifa's 
founder and the righteous among his followers are innocent of these matters.!!3 
Ibn Taymiyya, too, acknowledges that many innovations only entered the Rifai 
order after the death of its founder.!^ The Sufi biographer Jami expresses a 


108 While mubākāt are allowed, there is a carefulness in Islamic law with such matters, due to 
the fear that they may eventually lead to matters that are forbidden, cf. al-Fārūthī, Irshad 
al-muslimin, p. 102; al-Ahmadi, Ghanimat al-fariqayn, p. 60. 

109 Al-Rafi'i, Sawad al-‘aynayn, p. 28; al-Ahmadī, Ghanimat al-fariqayn, p. 49, pp. 94—95, and 
p.135; al-Sayyad, al-Ma'arif al-Muhammadiyya, p.64; al-Fārūthī, Irshad al-muslimīn, 
pp. 100-101. 

uo Al-Sayyad, a/-Ma'ārif al-Muhammadiyya, p. 3. 

m Ibid. pp. 4-5. 

u2 See for instance: Salah al-Din Khalil al-Safadi, al-Waft bi-al-wafayat, ed. Ahmad al-Arnā'ūt 
& Turki Mustafa (Beirut: Dar ihya’ al-turath, 2000), vol. 7, p. 143; Ibn Kathir, a/-Bidāya, vol. 
12, p. 382; al-Subkī, Tabagāt al-shāft'iyya, vol. 2, p. 5; Ibn al-Imād, Shadharat, vol. 6, p. 427. 

ug Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Dhahabi, al-Tbar fi khabar man ghabar, ed. Abū 
Hajar Muhammad al-Sa'id b. Basyüni Zaghlül (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-'ilmiyya, 1985), vol. 
3, P- 75- 

14 Ibn Taymiyya, MF, vol. 11, p. 494. 
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similar opinion in his entry on al-Rifa'1.!5 In that regard it is worthwhile adding 
that while our Rifāī sources certainly attribute several miracles to their grand- 
shaykh, they never relate the kind of thaumaturgy that had apparently became 
customary during the order's samā' gatherings at the time of al-Wasiti’s youth. 
There may thus be some truth to the notion that such miracle-working as we 
have described above was only later incorporated into the ta'ifa, though it re- 
mains impossible to say what may have caused this shift based on the current 
study.!!6 If this is indeed what happened, then it becomes all the more interest- 
ing that the incorporation of new practices into the Rifa'iyya apparently did 
not lead to much controversy in and around al-Wasiti's hometown. 

Whatever the case may be, our study here exemplifies how deeply notions 
of normative religiosity depend on context. If, as some scholars have seem- 
ingly done, we paint an image of the Rifa'is on the basis of biased depictions of 
their medieval Muslim critics alone, this would indeed lead us to believe that 
we are dealing with a somewhat controversial Sufi order. However, by looking 
at the position of the Rifa'is in their bastion of the Iraqi marshlands and Wasit, 
one gets the impression that their practices apparently did not cross the 
boundaries of local conceptions of normativity. Comparing the works of our 
Rifāī authors with al-Wasiti’s account of the tā'ifa has proven a useful tool in 
that regard. For in spite of al-Wāsitī's effort to explain in polemical terms how 
the Rifa‘iyya deviated from his conception of normative Sufism, he has pro- 
vided us with descriptions that have been of great value for our overall analysis 
of the order's position in its early local context. On the basis of our study of 
these sources we can conclude that Rifāī Sufism was in all likelihood generally 
regarded as perfectly normative in Wasit and its surroundings, and could even 
be seen as the dominant trend of Sufism there. 


3 Al-Wāsitī's Final Years in Iraq 


While al-Wasiti implies that it was essentially his frustration with the Rifa'iyya 
that convinced him to leave Wasit for good, a desire to seek knowledge with 
the jurists and Sufis of Baghdad may have also played a role. It must be noted 
that his autobiography never explicitly mentions that he actually migrated to 
the Iraqi capital, although it does contain a brief section on his involvement 


u5  Nūr al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ahmad al-Jami, Nafahat al-uns min hadarat al-quds, ed. 
Muhammad Adib al-Jadir (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-'ilmiyya, 2003), vol. 2, p. 709. 

n6 Geoffroy and Morgoliouth have both argued that thaumaturgy indeed entered the order 
later, perhaps one or two centuries after the death of its founder, Geoffroy, Le Soufisme, 
p. 210, and Margoliouth, “al-Rifa%” vol. 8, pp. 524—525. 
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with a circle of Baghdadi Sufis. It is through the Hanbalī biographer Ibn Ra- 
jab that we know he started studying Shafi‘ fiqh in Wasit, and then traveled to 
Baghdad to continue his studies under a group of Shāfiīs there.!8 His descrip- 
tion of the jurists he accompanied can therefore be taken as his general im- 
pression of them, and not as particular to Wasit or Baghdad. In the following 
pages we will continue with a study of his account of them and the Baghdadi 
Sufi circle he joined. 


34 The Sober Shafi' Jurists 
In al-Wasiti's days, his native town was still a metropolis of some repute in the 
field of Muslim learning. Its scholars were especially known as masters of 
gira'āt, the different styles of Qur'anic recitation.!? As in the rest of Iraq, the 
majority of Wasit's jurists were probably Sunnis who followed either the ShafiT 
or the Hanafi school. The Hanbali school, which al-Wasiti would switch to 
upon settling in Damascus, may also have had some following. Since the death 
of its founder, Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855), Baghdad had been the capital of 
Hanbalism, but the Mongol conquest had struck a severe blow to its overall 
influence in Iraq.'?? In theology, the Ash'ari school appears to have been wide- 
ly represented and, albeit to a limited degree, facilitated philosophical discus- 
sions within their formulation of normative Sunni theology?! The Shi'ites 
were still very much a minority group in this context. 

Because al-Wasiti’s father was a Shafi‘, it was only natural that he followed 
the same madhhab. Of the several madrasas known to have existed in Wāsit, 
there was one dedicated solely to Shafi figh in the city's east, which may very 


u7  Al-Wasit, Rihla, p. 31. 

u8 Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 4, p. 381. 

ug Bosworth, "Wāsit” pp. 80-81. 

120 The Shāfiī and Hanafi madhhab were already the dominant schools in Iraq during the 
Seljuq period, and continued to be so in the century that followed. The Ilkhan Oljeitü (r. 
703-716/1304—1316) was known to support them until he became tired of the constant 
arguments between adherents of the two schools, cf. Bausani, "Religion under the 
Mongols,” pp. 543—544. Since the death of its founder, Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, Baghdad had 
been the main center of Hanbalism. Thanks to the pro-Sunni policy, the school's influence 
thrived under the last caliphs of the Iraqi capital, but collapsed after it was conquered by 
the Mongols, cf. Laoust, "Le Hanbalisme” pp. 116—121. Bosworth remarks that Wāsit was a 
"predominantly Sunni city, with a strong Hanbali element in it” cf. Bosworth, "Wāsit” 
p.85, and see also: Alessandro Bausani, "Religion in the Saljuq Period” in cuir v: 
pp. 283-284. While it is difficult to judge in how far this was really the case, we do find 
several examples of Hanbalis who traveled to Wasit to study Qur'anic recitation, see: Ibn 
Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 3, p. 126, p. 362, and p. 550, and vol. 4, p. 21. 

i1 Hodgson, The Venture of Islam, Volume 2, p. 323; Bausani, "Religion in the Saljuq Period” 
p. 285. 
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well have been attended by al-Wasiti when he decided to study jurisprudence.!?2 
It is difficult to say exactly how far he delved into the discipline. He does relate 
a list of the most prominent books from which his masters would quote when 
discussing figh-issues (sing. masala, pl. masa'il), which may indicate that he 
reached a certain degree of proficiency in the Shafi tradition. He names al- 
Tanbih and al-Muhadhdhab, both by Abū Ishaq Ibrahim al-Shirāzī (d. 476/1083), 
al-Wajīz and al-Wasit, both by Abū Hamid al-Ghazālī (d. 505/111), al- Aziz ft 
sharh al-wajiz, al-Hāwī al-saghir, al-Lubab, and al-Ujab ft sharh al-lubab, all by 
Najm al-Din ‘Abd al-Ghaffar al-Qazwini (d. 665/1266), and al-Muharrar, by al- 
Rafi, whom we have already come across as a member of the Rifā'iyya.!?3 Sev- 
eral classical sources confirm that these works were indeed considered by 
many as some of the most celebrated figh-books in the madhhab around the 
period that concerns us.!?* Al-Wāsitī states in his autobiography that he main- 
ly devoted himself to jurisprudence because he had become convinced of the 
necessity of having intimate knowledge of God's laws. After all, so he tells us, it 
is thereby that one knows which deeds lead to God's reward and which deeds 
lead to His punishment. As he saw it, his switch to figh was "a light and a guide 
during dark times."25 

But while he was initially pleased to be among a class of Muslims he consid- 
ered superior to the Rifā'īs, he soon found himself disappointed once more due 
to their sole occupation with jurisprudence. His statement that "they are only 
concerned with figh, nothing else"?6 in all likelihood alludes to their lack of 
concern for the inward dimension of Islam, that is, Sufism. He also hints at this 
in his Talqth al-afham, where he states that many righteous jurists may reach 


122 This was Madrasat al-Barraniyya; in his study on the schools of Wasit, Nājī Ma'rüf 
mentions that he found three different names of Shàfi madrasas in the city: al-Madrasa 
al-Barraniyya, Madrasat Khatlaburs, and al-Madrasa al-Sharābiyya. He argues that these 
were not three separate schools, but rather one and the same madrasa, whose name 
changed several times over the years. Cf. Nājī Ma'rüf, Madāris Wāsit (Baghdad: Matba't 
al-irshād, 1966), pp. 16—17. I have found very little about these schools, besides the mention 
of one Yahya b. ‘Abd Allāh Abū Zakariyyā al-Wasiti (d. 738/1337) who apparently studied 
under al-Fārūthī and later became a teacher at the Barraniyya; see al-Subkī, Tabagāt al- 
shāftiyya, vol. o1, p. 391. 

123  Al-Wasiti Rifla, p. 29. 

124 Al-Tanbīh, al-Muhadhdhab, al-Wajīz, and al-Wasit, are mentioned by celebrated Shāfrī 
jurist al-Nawawī (d. 676/1277) as the greatest masterpieces of Shafi jurisprudence, cf. 
Muhyi al-Din Yahya al-Nawawi, Tahdhib al-asmā” wa-al-lughat (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al- 
‘ilmiyya, 1977), vol. 1, p. 3. ‘Abd al-Ghaffar al-Qazwini was also an important authority in 
the madhhab, whose Hawi in particular was famed; see for instance: al-Subki, Tabagāt 
al-shāfi'iyya, vol. 8, pp. 277-278; al-Dhahabi, Tarikh, vol. 49, pp. 197-198; Yāfrī, Mir'at, vol. 4, 
pp. 126-127. For al-Rāfi Ts book, see al-Subkī, Tabagāt al-shafi'iyya, vol. 8, p. 281. 

125  Al-Wāsitī, Rihla, p. 29. 

126 Ibid. 
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outward steadfastness (istiqama) but taste nothing of the works of the heart. 
Some of them, he adds, may even reject the inner-path altogether, thinking 
that all things beyond their outward knowledge are innovations (bida *").127 
He thus concludes that, just as the Rifa‘Is were lacking in fiqh, the jurists were 
lacking in tasawwuf, so that the latter too did not offer him the religious bal- 
ance he sought: "Tremained with them for a period of time, being confined like 
a bird ina cage, only getting a breath of fresh air from the books of the Sufis!"!28 

Another aspect of the jurists' approach to religion he claims to have been 
critical of is their deep knowledge of figh-discussions, while neglecting the ac- 
tual sources on which these are based, namely, the Qur'an and the Sunna. 
However, as with all the opinions he formulates in his autobiography, we must 
heed the possibility that he may have been projecting back on the past opin- 
ions that he only came to hold later on in his life as a Hanbali convert. As this 
could very well be the case here, we may assume that it was, above all, his de- 
sire for a balanced inward and outward experience of religion that was at the 
heart of his growing unease with the jurists. 

The same goes for his supposed critical attitude towards their acceptance of 
'ilm al-kalām as a legitimate Islamic science. Here too we are dealing with an 
opinion he probably held later on in his life after having been exposed to pro- 
ponents of traditionalist theology, but not yet as a student of jurisprudence in 
Wasit. For although he seemingly shies away from admitting any direct affilia- 
tion with Ash'arism in his autobiography, he would surely have been exposed 
to the school's teachings there. It is, for instance, doubtful that he would not 
have studied any basic text of Ash'ari kalam with some of his shaykhs in figh. 
Most of them, if not all, ascribed to Ash'arism when it came to creed. This is 
evidently implied in his autobiography where he states that he found them 
particularly fond of Fakhr al-Din al-Rāzī (d. 606/1209), the celebrated Shafi 
Ash‘ari theologian: 


Among them are those who combine [the study of] the principles of ju- 
risprudence (usūl al-fiqh) with the specialized vocabulary (istilah) of 
[Fakhr al-Din] Ibn al-Khatib [al-Razi], while venerating and magnifying 
him, affirming that he is the greatest Imam and one of the pillars of this 
religion.!29 


As for his own exposure to Ash‘arism among the Shāfrīs, there is a short theo- 
logical tract that he probably wrote in Damascus shortly before switching to 


127  Al-Wāsitī, Talgīh al-afham, p. 161. 
128 — Al-Wasiti, Rifla, p. 30. 
129  Ibid.p.29. 
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the Hanbalī school, wherein he hints at this. In it he explains that he reached a 
point where he was greatly confused about the theological doctrines that opt 
for a metaphorical interpretation of the divine attributes (sifāt) that are men- 
tioned in the holy texts: 


Among those who believe in these doctrines (agwāl), or in some of them, 
there are people who have a standing in my heart, such as a group of the 
Shāfī jurists from among the Ash‘aris. That is because I follow the school 
of al-Shafi1 (R) and I learned the obligations and rulings of my religion 
[from them]. I found the likes of these venerable shaykhs believing in 
these kind of doctrines. But they were my shaykhs and I had complete 
faith in them due to their erudition and knowledge.!?9 


So even though he would come to denounce the Ash‘aris completely, especial- 
ly when he turned to Hanbalism, the above quote seems to suggest that, ini- 
tially, he did not question their doctrine. This was simply what was being 
taught by his shaykhs, whom he clearly held in high regard, and for most of 
whom being Shafi and Ash‘ari would have gone hand in hand. It is thus all the 
more likely that al-Wasiti followed this example when he was still a young stu- 
dent. 


3.2 The Baghdadi Sufis 

As he felt increasingly discontent with what the jurists had to offer him in 
terms of religiosity, his switch to Baghdad may have felt as an opening to new 
prospects for his intellectual and spiritual hunger. From Wasit it was an eight- 
day journey to the capital of Irag, which would have offered many opportuni- 
ties to seek knowledge among the scholars and Sufis that the city housed so 
abundantly.?! 

It is here where al-Wasiti entered a master-disciple relationship (suhba) 
amidst the aforementioned Sufis he calls mutawi'at al-baghādida, which we 
may render as ‘obedient followers of the Baghdadi Sufis. This title likely indi- 
cates that they ascribed to the Baghdad school of Sufism.!3? Although not ex- 


130. Al-Wasiti, Risāla fi ithbāt, p. 26. 

131 Vasilii Vladimirovich Bartold, An historical geography of Iran, tr. Svat Soucek, ed. C. 
Edmund Bosworth (Princeton, N.J. : Princeton University Press, 1984), p. 203. 

132 Al-Wasiti, Rikla, p. 31. For an explanation of the concept of swhba, see: Ohlander, Sufism, 
p. 28. Also note that I am aware that there did exist a Sufi order that was known by the 
name 'Mutāwi'a” However, it is very unlikely that this is what al-Wasiti is referring to, 
since this particular order was known to have flourished only between the fifteenth and 
eighteenth centuries in Egypt, as a branch of Ahmad al-Badawi's (d. 675/1276) Ahmadiyya. 
They also appear to have been highly controversial, which does not exactly concur with 
the way al-Wāsitī describes them. On this Mutāwi'a, see for instance: Khaled El-Rouayheb, 
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plicitly stated as such in his autobiography, we find proof for this in Qaida ft 
asnāf al-ta‘alluh, another short work of al-Wāsitī with several autobiographical 
passages: 


The first path that I entered was the path of Sufism (tasawwuf) according 
to the spiritual presence of Sufis (rühaniyyat al-sūftyya) such as Junayd, 
Abu Sa'īd al-Kharraz, and their contemporaries. This was after [I had tak- 
en] the path of jurisprudence (fiqh) according to the school of al-Shāfiī, 
by which the details of the religious obligations and the Sunna are 
known.!33 


Here, he describes the branch of Sufism he became involved with after his 
study of jurisprudence as the path of Junayd (d. 289/910) and al-Kharrāz (d. ca. 
286/899), two of the foremost representatives of the Baghdad school of Su- 
fism.% The word 'baghadida' in his autobiography is therefore very likely 
meant as a reference to those Sufi masters who represented this school. We 
may then assume that, although al-Wasiti does not link the Sufis he accompa- 
nied in Baghdad to any particular t@ifa, they likely identified themselves as 
belonging to this tradition. 

Because al-Wasiti presents us with very little information about them it is 
practically impossible to find additional material that may help us identify 
them. There is but one clue in his autobiography that tells us something more 
about their background, which is where he describes that 


they venerate the [Sufi] shaykhs (al-mashayikh), though not like the first 
group [i.e. the Rifa'iyya]. Nevertheless, there is among them a branch of 
that kind, who uncover their heads at the mausoleum of Ibn Idris and 
kiss its threshold — and I did this with them when I was a young man — 
although they do not fall into the same filthy deeds [that the Rifa'iyya 
do] 


Without doubt, the Ibn Idris mentioned here is Abū al-Hasan Alī Ibn Idris al- 
Rawhaal-Ba'qübi (d. 619/1222) — sometimes misspelled as al-Ya‘qubi — a direct 


“Heresy and Sufism in the Arabic-Islamic world, 1550-1750: Some preliminary observa- 
tions,” BSOAS, 73, (2010): pp. 361-362; Michael Winter, Society and religion in early Ottoman 
Egypt: studies in the writings of Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha'rani (New Brunswick N.J. etc.: 
Transaction Books, 1982), p. 104; Geoffroy, Le soufisme, p. 206. 

133  Al-Wasiti, Qa'ida ft asnāf al-ta'alluh, p. 149. 

134 For the Baghdad school of Sufism, see: Karamustafa, Sufism, on Junayd, p. 18, on al-Khar- 
raz, pp. 7-10. 

135 Al-Wasiti, Rifla, p. 32. 
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pupil of two renowned Baghdadi Sufi masters, the Hanbalī shaykh ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-Jilani (d. 561/166), and the lesser-known shaykh ‘Ali al-Hītī (d. 
564/1169). Now, Ibn Idris had a Sufi convent (ribāt) in a village called Rawhā', 
near the city Ba‘quba, which is a day's journey from Baghdad. As attested to in 
several historical sources, he was buried there in a mausoleum that was erect- 
ed in his convent, and indeed became an object of ziyāra.!?$ The fact that al- 
Wasiti only mentions his name in the section on the Baghdadi Sufis may be 
taken as an indication that they were affiliated with his silsila. 

Nevertheless, this still leaves us with very little on the possible background 
of these Sufis. There is hardly anything to be found concerning the Sufi doc- 
trine and legacy of Ibn Idris, let alone anything that points to a particular ta'ifa 
that followed from his teachings. Since al-Jīlānī was one of his masters in Su- 
fism, it is very well possible that he was in some way at the outset of what could 
be identified as the earliest manifestation of the Qadiriyya order. Such a sug- 
gestion must be treated with great caution, however, since our knowledge of 
the early ta@ifa is very scant. Al-Jīlānī himself may even have had little or noth- 
ing to do with its actual formation, and much of what would later be attributed 
to the Hanbalī shaykh was likely quite far from his actual teachings.!?" It is of- 


136 See: al-Dhahabi, Siyar, vol. 22, pp. 177-3178; al-Dhahabi, Tarikh, vol. 44, pp. 455-456; 
al-Tadhifi, Qala'id, pp. 381-382; and for other references, see ‘Umar Salim ‘Abd al-Qadir 
Tall's study of Sufis in twelfth-century Baghdad: Mutasawwifat Baghdad. fi al-qarn al-sādis 
al-hijri/al-thani ‘ashar al-mīlādī: dirāsa tarikhiyya (Amman: Dar al-ma'mün li-al-nashr 
wa-al-tawzī', 2009), p. 148. 

137 Much work remains to be done when it comes to the critical study of al-Jilani’s teachings 
and Sufi order. Jacqueline Chabbi has perhaps been most critical when it comes to al- 
Jīlānīs role as a Sufi shaykh. She argues that the Hanbali master should be viewed as the 
patron and not the founder of the Qadiriyya. She even goes as far as to state that al-Jilani 
ran a madrasa rather than a ribāt, and that his success was not due to his brilliance in the 
field of mysticism, but due to his ability to preach (wa), which is how fame was acquired 
in his times, so she argues. She concludes that he should therefore be seen as a man of his 
age who made good use of the opportunities that he found around him; see: “Abd al- 
Kadir al-Djilani, personnage historique,” StI 38 (1973): in particular p. 76, and pp. 100-101. 
Some of the clearest cases where we find al-Jilani’s name connected to teachings that 
were not his own are the several books that are incorrectly attributed to him. Ibn Rajab 
only mentions al-Ghunya and Futüh al-ghayb as his authentic works (cf. Ibn Rajab's 
Dhayl, vol. 1 p. 248), and most other titles are likely dubious. Examples of inauthentic 
works are a tafsir attributed to him, which contains explanations of God’s attributes that 
contradict the traditionalist position, cf. al-Jilani, Tafsir al.Jilānī, ed. Ahmad Farid al- 
Mizyadi (Beirut: Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-‘ilmiyya, 2009), see for instance vol. 3, pp. 138—140, 
where God's sitting on the Throne (istiwā”) is interpreted as His dominion (istīlā”), and vol. 
2, p. 304 where the eye of God (‘ayn) is interpreted as God's guard, proximity, or safe- 
keeping. The same goes for the book Sirr al-asrar wa mazhar al-anwar (Dihlī: Kutubkhana 
Isha‘at al-Islam, 1985), on pp. 81-83, where we find that only the Hanafi and Shāfrī 
position with regard to special prayers are mentioned, and not the Hanbali. That the 
fabulous tales attributed to the shaykh soon after his passing were not on the whole 
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ten overlooked that al-Jilani was in fact a true traditionalist in creed, and was 
considered the shaykh of the Hanbalis in his time. Nonetheless, there is no 
reason to doubt Ibn Idris’ swhba-relationship with al-Jilani, especially in con- 
sideration of his apparent Hanbali leanings. Both Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn Rajab 
relate that Ibn Idris once asked al-Jilani whether there has ever been a friend of 
God (walt) who followed a creed other than that of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, to 
which the shaykh replied: “there never was, and there never will.”!38 It can 
hardly be a coincidence that the most distinguished pupils of Ibn Idris men- 
tioned in the biographical sources were Hanbalis from Baghdad. The fact that 
they all transmitted hadith from him as well only adds to his apparent appre- 
ciation for traditionalism.%9 Among these pupils we find the Hanbali Sufis 
Abū Zakariyya Yahya al-Sarsarī and ‘Ali b. Sulayman al-Khabbaz, both killed in 
656/1258 fighting the Mongols from the latter's convent (zāwiya) in Baghdad. 
The Hanbali jurist Kamal al-Din ‘Ali Ibn Waddah al-Shahrababi (d. 672/1273), 
who was a friend of al-Sarsari, also received the khirga from Ibn Idris, but does 
not appear to have initiated disciples himself.4° Unfortunately, there is no way 
to uncover how the legacy of Ibn Idris’ Sufi circle continued beyond the lives of 
these Hanbalis. 


undisputed is evident from Ibn Taymiyya and al-Dhahabi, both of whom clearly respected 
al-Jilani but were troubled by the legends that were erected around his persona; see: Ibn 
Taymiyya, Bughyat al-murtad fi al-radd ‘ala al-mutafalsifa wa-al-Qaramita wa-al-Batiniyya 
ahl al-ilhad min al-gā'ilīn bi-al-hulūl wa-al-ittihad, ed. Masa b. Sulayman Duwaysh 
(Medina: Maktabat al-‘ulim wa-al-hikam, 1995), p. 493, and al-Dhahabi, Tarikh, vol. 39, 
p.100. 

138 Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 2, p. 200. Ibn Taymiyya, Dar’ ta'ārud al-'agl wa-al-naql, ed. Muham- 
mad Rashad Salim (Riyad: Jami‘at al-imam Muhammad b. Sa'üd al-islamiyya, 1991), vol. 5, 
p. 5, and also in his Kitab al-istiqama, ed. Muhammad Rashad Salim (Riyad: Jami'at al- 
imam Muhammad b. Sa'üd al-Islamiyya, 1983), vol. 1, p. 85. That al-Jīlānī was a staunch 
advocate of the traditionalist creed is clear from the section on the divine attributes in his 
Ghunya, where he also dismisses ‘im al-kalam and Ash'arism, see: al-Jilani, al-Ghunya li- 
tālibī tarīg al-haqq 'azza wa jalla (fī al-akhlaq wa-al-tasawwuf wa-al-adāb al-islamiyya), 
ed. Abū ‘Abd al-Rahmān Salah b. Muhammad Ibn 'Uwayda (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-il- 
miyya, 2007), vol. 1, pp. 121-127. It also appears to be hinted at in al-Fath al-rabbani, a 
collection of discourses by al-Jilani that was compiled by students, where we find the 
following quote from the shaykh: “the Lord is upon the Throne, as He said, with no 
question of anthropomorphism (tashbih), the negation of attributes (ta'til) or ascribing 
bodily form (tajsīm)” See: al-Fath al-Rabbānī wa-al-fayd al-rahmani. (Cairo: al-Maktaba 
al-azhariyya li-al-turath, 2008), p. 86. On al-Jilani’s traditionalist theology, see also: Malik, 
The Grey Falcon, chapter 4. 

139 For his role as a teacher of hadith, see for instance: Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 4, p. 32, p. 38, and 
p.m. 

140 For al-Sarsari and al-Khabbaz, see Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 4, pp. 31-39. On Ibn Waddah, see 
Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 4, p. 111, and al-Dhahabi, Tarikh, vol. 50, pp. 102-103. 
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We are thus completely at the mercy of al-Wasiti's autobiography for our 
image of the Sufis he accompanied in Baghdad. Based on the above, we can 
only say that it is possible that he came in contact with adherents of the tradi- 
tionalist creed in Baghdad — which, we should not forget, had since long been 
the Hanbalī capital — although he makes no mention of this anywhere. If this 
was indeed the case, he may (as he himself seems to claim) already have start- 
ed to move away from Ash'arism in favor of traditionalism before migrating 
from Iraq. 

Like with the Shāfrīs, al-Wasiti's autobiography tells us that he was initially 
relieved to have found an approach to religion that seemed to quench his spir- 
itual and intellectual thirst. He states that the Baghdadi Sufis were “a thousand 
times better than the previous two groups," for he found them upholding a 
much greater degree of balance in their religiosity. They pursued the Sufi path 
while being simultaneously conscious of God's law by adhering to the juristic 
schools (madhahib al-fuqaha").^! In his Qaida fī asnaf al-ta'alluh, he provides 
some additional details about their approach to Sufism. He states that, unlike 
the jurists, they realize that the Muhammadan sharta is useful for the masses 
(awāmm) but that it is not enough to satisfy the burning desire (ihtiraq) of 
someone who truly seeks God. He expounds that their method is aimed at dis- 
ciplining oneself through such practices as nightly vigilance, hunger, poverty, 
and relying only on God for one's provision. That way, he says, one can attain 
something of the traces of divine proximity (qurb), which manifest through 
the perception of certain attributes of God (sifat).^? 

In spite of this, al-Wasiti eventually became disappointed once more be- 
cause of certain deviant traits (al-akhlaq al-munharifa) he claims to have per- 
ceived among them. Although their spiritual way may certainly lead to 
witnessing something of the Divine (shuhud), he says, it is still cut off from the 
most complete spiritual reality he calls ‘al-amr al-kull"^? He elaborates on 
what these deviant traits are in his autobiography, where he describes them as 
a people who wear patched Sufi cloaks (ahl dalūg wa-muraqqa'at wa-sharashih 
rigā'), hinting at their seemingly renunciant lifestyle, while in practice being 
mostly occupied with worldly desires (shahawat), such as good food, befriend- 
ing the rich, and obtaining donations from them. Like the Rifa'iyya, he criti- 
cizes them for wasting their servitude of God ( 'ubudiyya) with sama ‘gatherings, 
during which they skillfully dance but taste nothing of the Divine. It is worth 
nothing that, although there is little more to substantiate the possible link be- 


iq Al-Wasiti, Rihla, p. 31. 

142 Al-Wasiti, Qa'ida fi asnaf al-ta'alluh, p. 150. 
143 Ibid. 

144 Al-Wasiti, Rifla, pp. 31-32. 
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tween these Sufis and Ibn Idris, the latter's circle is known to have held sama‘ 
gatherings as well.!45 

The gist of his critique is that he found them striving to appear as Sufis, 
while not truly aspiring for the goal of the Sufi path, which is to reach a pro- 
found connection with God. In other words, he found that the means have 
become the ends in their practice of the science of tasawwuf. Now, it is un- 
likely that he had already formulated the borders of what constitutes tradition- 
alist Sufism as he would come to do in Damascus. So just as with the Rifa'iyya, 
his critiques appear to have emerged from his own knowledge and under- 
standing of Sufism which he took from the Sufi manuals he studied: 


No one [among them] speaks of seeking arrival [unto God] (wusül) at all, 
for this is a discipline that has diminished. ... I associated with them, but 
their state did not please me. I knew through my instinct that the matter 
[I pursued] is superior to this, and I would only get a breath of fresh air 
from the books of the Sufis.!*6 


Upon closing his account of Iraq, al-Wasiti concludes that, looking back on his 
experiences thus far, he found all the groups he accompanied falling short in 
traveling the path unto God. People were either only focused on worship with 
no knowledge of God's law, on jurisprudence with no knowledge of the spiri- 
tual path, or on following a Sufi tradition without actually fulfilling its purpose. 


But God (T) put intimate knowledge of Him (matifa) and nearness to 
Him (qurb) in my heart, so that it became enraptured. I did not know the 
reality of what befell my heart, and could not find anyone who could 
guide me to what I was seeking, acquaint me with my medicine, or ex- 
plain to me what this passionate love (hayman) was that befell me. Thus 
I remained bewildered and confused, unable to find stability, while my 
heart became depressed from all the groups that I accompanied and as- 
sociated with.!*7 


This, he tells us, occurred around the year 683/1284, when he must have been 
about twenty-six years old. It finally convinced him to leave Iraq in search of 
something better. He would never again return. 


145 That Ibn Idris partook in sama‘ gatherings is hinted at in Ibn Rajab's Dhayl, vol. 3, p. 445. 
Ibn Rajab explicitly mentions that Ibn Idris' disciple, al-Sarsari, did attend samā' gather- 
ings in Dhayl, vol. 4, p. 34. 

146  Al-Wasiti, Rikla, p. 32. 

147  Ibid.p.33. 
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Appendix1: The Line of Rifāī Shaykhs in Umm ‘Ubayda and Wasit 


Umm Ubayda Wāsit 
Ahmad Abū al-‘Abbas ‘Izz al-Din Abū al-Faraj ‘Umar b. Ahmad 
al-Rifai (d. 578/1182) al-Fārūthī al-Wāsitī (d. 585/1189)!48 


4 


Sayf al-Din ‘Ali b. Uthmān 
al-Rifa (d. 584/1188)'49 


4 


Mumahhid al-Dīn ‘Abd al-Rahīm Muhyi al-Din Abū Ishaq 
b. Uthmān al-Rifāt (d. 604/1208)5° Ibrāhīm al-Fārūthī al-Wāsitī 


4 


Muhyi al-Din Abū Ishaq Ibrahim 
al-A'zab al-Rifāī (d. 609/1212)!5' 


4 


Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Abd —— “Izz al-Din Ahmad b. Ibrahim 
al-Rahim al-Rifa (d. 629/1232)!52 al-Fārūthī (d. 694/1295) 


4 


Abū al-Hasan ‘Alī (nicknamed ‘Abd 
al-Mubsin) al-Rifāī (d. 630/1233)3 


V 


Outb al-Dīn Abū al-Hasan Alī b. 
‘Abd al-Rahim al-Rifāī (d. 636/1238)!54 


4 


Najm al-Dīn Ahmad b. Alī 
al-Rifāī (d. 645/1247 )55 


148 According to al-Fārūthī, his grandfather was granted the leadership of outward knowledge 
and the spiritual path in Wasit, cf. Irshad al-muslimin, p. 236. 

149 Ahmad al-Rifāī was his maternal uncle, ibid. p. 188. 

150 The brother of his predecessor, Sayf al-Din, ibid. p. 191. 

151 A Grandson of al-Rifa' ibid. pp. 194—195. 

152 His predecessor, Muhyi al-Din, was his maternal uncle, ibid. p. 211. 

153 The brother of his predecessor, Shams al-Dīn, ibid. p. 213. 

154 Another brother to his predecessor, Ibid. p. 218. 

155  Ibid.p.220. 
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4 


Qutb al-Dīn Ahmad b. Shams al-Dīn 
Muhammad al-Rifāī (d. 670/1272)156 


V 


Shams al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahim al-Rifāt (d. 704/1305)!7 


156 Ibid.p.222. 


157 He is the last successor mentioned by al-Fārūthī, ibid. p. 223. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Scholastic Sufism of the Alexandrian Shādhiliyya 


1 The Egyptian Context 


[Al-Wāsitī] performed the greater pilgrimage and joined a circle of 
[Shafi jurists] in Mecca. For a period of time he lived in some of the Sufi 
convents (khawaniq) in Cairo, where he [also] associated with circles of 
jurists. However, his heart was not reassured by anything of the modern 
[Sufi] groups (al-tawa'if) [he found there]. He joined the Shadhiliyya 
group in Alexandria and found that they had what he was looking for, 
pertaining to gleams of experiential knowledge (marifa), divine love 
(mahabba), and a method for the spiritual path (suluk). Hence, he ac- 
quired that from them and benefited from them, and followed their way 
and their guidance.! 


Thus Ibn Rajab sums up a significant part of al-Wāsitīs life, which covers the 
moment he decided to leave Iraq to the years he spent in Egypt. I say signifi- 
cant because his experiences in Egypt would leave a lasting impression on him 
and strongly influence the writings he would later produce in Damascus. Both 
his association with the Alexandrian Shadhiliyya, the ta'ifa named after the 
Moroccan Sufi Abū al-Hasan ‘Ali al-Shadhili (d. 656/1258), and his time spent 
in Cairene Sufi convents, were essential components in the final shaping of his 
interpretation of Sufism. The current chapter is dedicated to his Alexandrian 
era, which we will again study through his autobiography and other relevant 
primary sources. Before we can do so, there are two issues regarding our source 
material that we must briefly address. 

First, contrary to Ibn Rajab's account, al-Wasiti's autobiography tells us that 
he actually joined the Shadhiliyya in Alexandria before he tried his luck in Sufi 
convents, with no mention of these being Cairene, or of Cairo at all for that 
matter. We can nevertheless assume that his account of the time he lived in 
Sufi convents concerns the period he spent in Cairo as related by Ibn Rajab 
above. In the following pages we will naturally follow the chronology provided 
by al-Wasiti himself in his autobiography, and start with his description of the 
Shadhiliyya. We will turn to his Cairene days in the next chapter. 


1 Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 4, p. 381. 
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Second, the sources reveal practically nothing about the dates of al-Wāsitī's 
travels, so that it is impossible to say exactly how long he stayed where. Al- 
though our Iraqi Sufi himself makes no mention at all of Mecca, he may very 
well have stayed there for a considerable time. As we have seen, he left Irag 
around 683/1284, and most likely entered Alexandria somewhere after 
686/1287, the year in which Abt al-‘Abbas Ahmad al-Mursī died.? When al- 
Wāsitī made his switch from Alexandria to Cairo is also impossible to say, but 
we can make an approximate estimation of the year he left Cairo. In his 
Mukhtasar sīrat rasūl Allāh he states that he traveled for almost fifteen years, 
searching for the most sound pathway to God, until he finally found it in Da- 
mascus.? Calculating from the approximate date he left Iraq, we can thus esti- 
mate that he was in Damascus around the year 698/1299. This is supported by 
al-Dhahabi’s Tārīkh wherein we find that al-Wasiti once met with the Sufi Badr 
al-Din Hasan Ibn Hūd, whom we know lived in Damascus, where he passed 
away in 699/1300.* Hence, our Iraqi Sufi would had to have entered the Syrian 
capital some time before that. 

With this estimated timespan we now commence with al-Wasiti's Alexan- 
drian years. This chapter is divided into two parts. The first part will provide 
contextual background to early Mamluk Alexandria, a city that is far too often 
neglected in the study of Sufism. The second part makes up the bulk of this 
chapter and focuses specifically on al-Wasiti's account of the Shadhiliyya. The 
latter section will not only help us understand al-Wasiti's own formulation of 
Sufism as studied in part 2 of this book, but also provide new details on the 
early Shadhiliyya. 


11 Stagnation and War 

Named after the Macedonian king Alexander the Great, the city of Alexandria 
(al-Iskandariyya in Arabic) had become part of the early Muslim empire under 
the second caliph, Umar b. al-Khattāb. Almost seven centuries later, when al- 
Wasiti reached the city, it was part of the Bahri Mamluk domains, which 
roughly encompassed what is today Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and Pales- 
tine, and also controlled the Hijaz. In spite of Alexandria's relative prosperity 
in comparison with previous centuries, it was at that time in the process of 
losing its significance as a regional political and administrative center. It may, 


2 Since al-Mursī had been the Shādhilī shaykh of Alexandria, and everything indicates that al- 
Wasiti only got to meet al-Mursīs pupils, but never the shaykh himself, he probably entered 
Alexandria only after his passing. 

3 Al-Wasiti, Mukhtasar sīrat rasūl Allah, Manuscript in Leiden University: Or. 482, f.2b. 

4 Al-Dhahabi, Tarikh, vol. 52, p. 401. Ibn al-Tmad, Shadharat, vol. 7, p. 780. On Ibn Hūd, see for 
instance: Kraemer, "The Andalusian Mystic” pp. 59—73. 
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FIGURE 7 An Ottoman impression of Alexandria dating from 1525, Piri Preis, Kitab-i Bahriye, 
W.658: f. 302A. 
© THE WALTERS ART MUSEUM, BALTIMORE 


then, come as somewhat of a surprise that during this very period of economic 
and institutional stagnation, the city was at the same time transforming into 
one of the most important centers of Sufism in Egypt. Since an understanding 
of this transformation will be of relevance to the current chapter, we will go 
through several historical developments that were at the heart of this matter, 
and thereby simultaneously provide the necessary context to al-Wasiti's time 
among the Shadhiliyya. 

Our Iraqi Sufi's journey into Mamluk lands probably went via the pilgrimage 
route from Baghdad to Mecca, and from Mecca to Alexandria, between which 
he may have passed through Cairo for the first time as well.5 Reaching Alex- 
andria by land must have been an impressive sight. It is related that the white, 
massive walls that surrounded its old center made it appear as a bright shining 
city. Outside the walls there were several suburbs and graveyards to be found. 
Barren desert was not far away, but there was also fertile land around 


5 Forthe pilgrimage routes, see: William C. Brice, An Historical Atlas of Islam (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 
1981), p. 22. 
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Alexandria, most notably to its south near Lake Maryūt, where one would find 
agricultural areas and recreational gardens. The city's southern gate, the Bāb 
al-Sidra, served as the main entrance through which travelers from Fustāt (Old 
Cairo) would enter. Inside the walls was the political center near the western 
gate, the Bāb al-Akhdar. Commerce and industry was concentrated along the 
Mahajja avenue, which ran from the eastern gate, the Bāb al-Rashid, to the city 
center As we shall see, al-Wasiti would probably have spent most of his time 
outside the walls in the northern quarter of Alexandria, which started from the 
sea gate, the Bāb al-Bahr, to the city's northern extremity. There were ports on 
both sides of this quarter, with the western one catering to Muslim ships, and 
the eastern one to non-Muslim ships. Needless to say, as Alexandria's landing 
place for traders and merchants from many corners of the world, this was a 
multiethnic and multireligious environment." Organized in kinds of guilds, 
groups of merchants had their own warehouses, or fundugs, from where they 
ran their businesses. And business was good indeed. The merchants of Alexan- 
dria accumulated a great deal of wealth, to the extent that some families be- 
came true merchant dynasties.® 

Now, one would expect that the city itself prospered tremendously under 
the booming business of these international traders. This, however, was not 
the case. As a gateway between the Middle East, the northern Mediterranean, 
and the Islamic occident, Alexandria was indeed of vital importance to the 
trade of Egypt. But that was precisely the problem; because Fustat had been 
transformed into the major marketplace of Egypt in this epoch, the country's 
maritime cities came to function as stops on the road to the center. Already 
from the Ayyubid period onwards, Alexandria's own interests were subjugated 
to those of the sultanate, so that its sole role became that of Egypt's major port 
city. As such, local interests were not only regarded as inferior to those of the 
sultanate, but even as potentially harmful to the prosperity of the capital.? 

Through their respective studies of the Geniza documents, both Abra- 
ham L. Udovitch and Miriam Frenkel have provided exceptionally valuable 


6 Doris Behrens-Abouseif, "Topographie d'Alexandrie médiévale,’ in Alexandrie médiévale 2, ed. 
Christian Décobert (Cairo: Institut Francais d'Archéologie Orientale, 2010), p. 114, 

7 Miriam Frenkel, "Medieval Alexandria: Life in a Port City” al-Masaq: Journal of the Medieval 
Mediterranean, 26:1, (2014): pp. 9-20, and p. 27. For a map of Alexandria that shows the loca- 
tions of the several names mentioned here, see p. 77. 

8 Subhi Labib, R. Guest & C. Edmund Bosworth, "Alexandria (al-Iskandariyya; in Eh, al- 
Iskandarīya)” in Historic Cities of the Islamic World, ed. C. Edmund Bosworth (Leiden/Boston: 
EJ. Brill, 2007), pp. 19-20, and Christian Décobert, "Alexandrie au xi111e siècle: Une nouvelle 
topographie” in Alexandrie médiévale 1, ed. Christian Décobert and Jean-Yves Empereur 
(Cairo: Institut Francais d'Archéologie Orientale, 1998), p. 76. 

9 Décobert, "Alexandrie au xI1Ie siècle,” pp. 78—79, and Labib et al. "Alexandria," p. 20. 
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contributions to our knowledge of this development that started around the 
middle of the fifth/eleventh century.!° Udovitch's reading of the Geniza has 
revealed that important transactions would take place in Cairo rather than 
Alexandria, so that the latter city served as a point of entry and departure, 
but not exchange. Prices were apparently higher in Alexandria as well, while 
commodities from Cairo appear to have generally been regarded as being of 
a higher quality, to the extent that one Alexandrian wrote about his city that: 
"nothing is worthwhile buying here.”" While Frenkel corroborates this image, 
she argues that it would be unjust to subsequently view Alexandria as a periph- 
eral city. Instead she opts to view it as a “gateway city,” a term she borrows from 
urban geographers. In contrast to central cities, she explains, gateway cities 
develop between areas of production ona site of transportational significance. 
They are characterized by long-distance trade and are dependent on central 
cities for their products.!? 

Besides having transformed into a gateway city under pressure of the Ayyu- 
bid economic policy, the Alexandria al-Wasiti saw had been deeply affected by 
another event of the preceding two centuries: the Crusades. Its location at the 
Mediterranean Sea made it one of the main maritime entrances into the Mus- 
lim world from Europe, and thus strategically important as a frontier city 
(thaghr) to both the Ayyubid sultans and their Mamluk successors.!$ Famous 
in the West as Saladin, the first Ayyubid ruler Salah al-Din (r. 570—589/1'74— 
1193) visited the city several times and put in considerable effort to strengthen 
its fortifications against the European Crusaders. He had already dealt with 
two Crusader sieges at Alexandria before his ascension to the throne, and was 
thus bent on reconstructing its walls and towers, something which would con- 
tinue well into the Bahri Mamluk era. With his eyes on an invasion from Eu- 
rope, he also invested in the city’s religious resources, such as Sufi convents, 
madrasas, and mosques, in order to unify his kingdom under the banner of 


10 The Cairo Geniza is a repository with centuries-old documents that were found in an old 
Cairene synagogue in the previous century. Because the variety of its religious and secular 
texts may contain the name(s) of God, it was stored so as to be preserved from desecration, 
cf. Abraham L. Udovitch, “Alexandria in the uth and 12th Centuries. Letters and Docu- 
ments of the Cairo Geniza Merchants: an Interim Balance Sheet,” in Alexandrie médiévale 
2, ed. Christian Décobert (Cairo: Institut Francais d'Archéologie Orientale, 2010), p. 99. 

n Ibid. p. 101. 

12 Frenkel, "Medieval Alexandria” p. 34. 

13 Martina Müller-Wiener, Eine Stadtgeschichte Alexandrias von 564/1169 bis in die Mitte des 
9./15. Jahrhunderts: Verwaltung und innerstüdtische Organisationsformen (Berlin: Schwarz, 


1992), p. 2. 
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Sunni Islam.!* Despite Salah al-Din’s measures, instability soon increased after 
his passing, as the Ayyubid dynasty was not only facing foes from outside, but 
was also dealing with internal strife. 

Although the Mamluk sultans likewise had their fair share of internal con- 
flicts, and Egypt and Syria were under almost constant threat from both Cru- 
sader and Mongol invaders, the second half of the seventh/thirteenth century 
was a somewhat more stable period for Alexandria. The Mamluk sultan al-Ma- 
lik al-Zahir Rukn al-Din Baybars I (r. 658—676/1260—1277) was a brilliant strate- 
gist who, like Salah al-Dīn, effectively employed religion as a means to stabilize 
his realm. For instance, in 661/1262 he forbade taverns, wine presses, and hash- 
ish, and cleared the city of prostitutes.!6 He thereby displayed his role as the 
upholder of proper religious morality and the protector of Islam, and simulta- 
neously emphasized the city's religious character. In 671/1272 there were new 
rumors of another imminent Christian attack on Alexandria which proved 
false in the end, but nevertheless motivated Baybars to provide it with extra 
reinforcements.!” 

When al-Wasiti entered the city, it was relatively peaceful under the rule of 
Sultan al-Malik al-Mansur Sayf al-Din Qalawün (r. 678—689/1279—1290). The 
latter understood very well that wars could not be won without revenues. Since 
the sultanate lacked its own commercial fleet, he sought to increase trade by 
making Alexandria attractive for European merchants. Alexandria thus re- 
mained the most important port of Egypt, as the place where Christian mer- 
chants from across the Mediterranean traded and ran their own fundugs, and 
where embassies of European powers arrived and embarked, and treatises 
with them were made.!? Christian merchants were well received and the city’s 
governor was intructed to provide their funduqs with protection at all times, in 
particular on Fridays when Alexandria's Muslim population gathered for the 
jumu prayer. Oalāwūn, in turn, received taxes from them which, among other 
things, enabled him to invest in the Mamluk army.!° The favorable effects of 
Qalawün's trade policy on Alexandria were felt well after his passing. For 


14 X Müller-Wiener, Eine Stadtgeschichte Alexandrias, p. 17 and p. 263; Hofer, The Popularisation 
of Sufism, p. 40. 

15; X Décobert, "Alexandrie au xi11e siècle,” pp. 72—74. 

16 Peter Thorau, The lion of Egypt: Sultan Baybars I and the Near East in the thirteenth century 
(London: Longman, 1992), p. 196. 

17 Ibid. p. 224. 

18 European merchants would come from such places as Genoa, Venice, Pisa, Ragusa, Pro- 
vence, and Catalonia. See for instance: Labib et al. “Alexandria,” p. 18. 

19 Linda S. Northrup, From slave to sultan: the career of al-Mansūr Qalawün and the 
consolidation of Mamluk rule in Egypt and Syria (678-689 A.H./1279-1290 A.D.) (Stuttgart: 
Franz Steiner Verlag, 1998), pp. 282-294. 
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instance, when the Nile was low in 694/1295 and pestilence and famine broke 
out in Egypt, Alexandria benefited from the grains it was able to import from 
across the Mediterranean, which was owed to the sultan’s good relations with 
Frankish lands.2 Yet, we must note that in the same year Sultan al-Malik al- 
Nasir Nasir al-Din Muhammad (ist r. 693—694/1294—1295) sent his highest- 
ranking emir to Alexandria to deal with Frankish piracy around the coast.?! 
This shows that while al-Wasiti certainly lived in a more or less stable Alexan- 
dria, the whole of the seventh/thirteenth century can nonetheless be charac- 
terized by continuous vigilance towards the possibility of Frankish raids or 
attacks. 


1.2 Egypt's Sufi Capital? 

We have thus far seen that seventh-/thirteenth-century Alexandria saw a 
change in its economical and institutional functioning. In both instances this 
was connected to a larger scheme of developments in Egypt. Intertwined with 
this was another important development that can help us understand why al- 
Wasiti may have been drawn to Alexandria. The current section will demon- 
strate that the religious landscape of the maritime city in his time had 
transformed considerably to the point that it was one of Egypt’s main Sufi cen- 
ters, and perhaps for a certain period even its Sufi capital, thereby overshadow- 
ing Cairo. 

Sufism already played an important role in the religious policy of the Ayyu- 
bids and continued to do so under the Mamluks. Besides the many examples 
that we have of sultans and emirs who, seemingly driven by genuine spiritual 
concerns, attached themselves to Sufi shaykhs or displayed deep reverence for 
pious figures, we can also discern a political dimension to their involvement 
with Sufism.? In the context of Alexandria this can be seen for the first time 
under Salah al-Din who, as mentioned earlier, invested in the city’s religious 
resources as part of his agenda to propogate Sunni Islam as the Ayyubid 


20 Peter M. Holt, Early Mamluk diplomacy (1260-1290): treaties of Baybars and Qalawün with 
Christian rulers (Leiden: Brill, 1995), p. 28. 

21 Donald P. Little, An introduction to Mamlük historiography: an analysis of Arabic annalistic 
and biographical sources for the reign of al-Malik an-Nāsir Muhammad ibn Qala'ün (Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1970), p. 4. 

22 Many scholars have pointed to the relations between officials and Sufis, see for instance: 
Geoffroy, Le Soufisme, p. 123-127; Müller-Wiener, Eine Stadtgeschichte Alexandrias, p. 24; 
Dēcobert, "Alexandrie au x111e siècle,” p. 80 and p. 93; Alexander D. Knysh, Ibn ‘Arabi in 
the Later Islamic Tradition: The Making of a Polemical Image in Medieval Islam (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1999), 51; see also the references of Hofer concerning 
the spiritual concern of the Ayyubids and Mamluks, in: The Popularisation of Sufism, 
pp. 49-50, and 59. 
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FIGURE 8 Seventh/thirteenth-century Alexandria with the approximate location of the 
earliest Shadhili convent. Map adapted from Behrens-Abouseif, “Topographie,” 
p.126 


ideology. One of these investments was the establishment and sponsoring of 
khāngāhs (sing. khanqah, pl. khawaniq), the Persian word for Sufi convents. 
Both the Ayyubids and the Mamluks were favorably disposed towards orga- 
nized Sufi groups and utilized the convents they sponsored to spread a sharta- 
based spirituality that anchored Sufism in Sunni scripturalism. One would 
thus find that, besides the science of tasawwuf, Islamic law would be taught at 
these khanqahs.?3 


23 Geoffroy, Le Soufisme, pp. 166—167; Éric Geoffroy, "Les milieux de la mystique musulmane 
à Alexandrie aux XIIIe et XIVe siècles,” in Alexandrie médiévale 2, ed. Christian Décobert 
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At the same time, the Mongol conquest and the Reconquista in al-Andalus 
brought to Egypt an influx of foreigners from the east and the west of the Mus- 
lim world, among whom many were affiliated with Sufi shaykhs from their na- 
tive lands, or were even themselves considered as spiritual masters.?* While 
this was certainly not Egypt's earliest contact with Sufism, this did introduce 
new and different manifestations of the Sufi path.?* In Iraq, the emergence of 
the first true Sufi orders that traced their origins to a particular shaykh with a 
particular method was already a known phenomenon, as we have seen with 
the Rifa'iyya in al-Wasiti's birthplace, for instance. However, it is not exactly 
clear when this trend started to take root in Egyptian soil. It may very well have 
been the importation of Iraqi Sufism that came with immigrants hailing from 
the still recently fallen eastern caliphate that instigated the rapid rise of dis- 
tinct Sufi orders in Egypt from roughly the second half of the seventh/thir- 
teenth century onwards. A good example of this is found in the Iraqi Rifas 
shaykh Abu al-Fath al-Wasiti (d. ca. 632/1234), who settled in Alexandria to 
spread the Rifa“ order. 

However, most newcomers to Alexandria did not come from the fallen ca- 
liphate, but from the Maghrib and al-Andalus. For centuries Alexandria had 
already been an important stop on the hajj pilgrimage route for Muslims com- 
ing from the west, some of whom would end up settling in the city.?° It is very 
well possible that its position as a frontier city during the Crusades also at- 
tracted especially western Sufis, driven by a pious sense of duty to defend the 
faith in jihad against the Franks. This would certainly not have been an alien 
sentiment to the great numbers that were forced to flee from the Reconquista. 
It is thus claimed, for instance, that the Moroccan shaykh Abū al-Hasan al- 
Shādhilī, who had settled in Alexandria in 642/1244, fought alongside his dis- 
ciples during the 648/1250 battle of Mansüra against the Crusaders.?" Besides 


(Cairo: Institut Francais d'Archéologie Orientale, 2010), p. 170; Décobert, "Alexandrie au 
xine siècle,” pp. 80-81; Hofer, The Popularisation of Sufism, p. 41; Th. Emil Homerin, 
"Saving Muslim Souls: The Khāngāh and the Sufi Duty in Mamluk Lands,” MSR 111 (1999): 
p. 66. 

24 Hofer, The Popularisation of Sufism, p. 250. 

25 Th. Emil Homerin, “Sufis and their Detractors in Mamluk Egypt,” in: Islamic Mysticism 
Contested: Thirteen Centuries of Controversies and Polemics, ed. Frederick de Jong & Bernd 
Radtke (Leiden, Netherlands: Brill, 1999), p. 246, where the author also refers us to a list of 
Egyptian Sufis presented in Jalal al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Bakr al-Suyüti, Husn 
al-muhadara fi tarikh Misr wa-al-Qahira, ed. Muhammad Abi al-Fadl Ibrahim (Cairo: Dar 
ihyë al-kutub al-‘arabiyya, 1967), vol. 1, pp. 511-530. 

26 Geoffroy, "Les milieux," p. 169. 

27 | Geoffroy states that it is related that even as al-Shadhili was nearly blind, he participated 
in the battle of Mansüra. However, the two earliest biographies dedicated to the shaykh, 
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holy war, many North African and Andalusi seekers of the spiritual path were 
undoubtedly attracted to Alexandria because of the renowned masters of the 
western Sufi tradition that lived there. The school of the legendary Andalusi 
Sufi sage Abū Madyan Shu'ayb (d. 594/1198) entered Alexandria with the com- 
ing of his disciple, ‘Abd al-Razzāg al-Jazūlī (d. 595/1198), who spent the remain- 
der of his life there.2$ The well-known Risāla of Safi al-Din Ibn Abi al-Mansür 
(d. 682/1283) provides biographical entries for eight of al-Jazūlīs disciples he 
met in Alexandria, all of whom he considered masters in their own right.?9 
While he must not have met al-Jazūlīs most famous pupil, Abū Muhammad 
Salih b. Yansaran al-Mājirī (d. 631/1234), we know that he too stayed in Alexan- 
dria for twenty years and had a considerable following. 

The influence that these historical circumstances had on Alexandria’s reli- 
gious sphere was visible on multiple levels. When it came to jurisprudence, the 
strong presence of Muslims from the west ensured the dominance of the 
Maliki school, although there was also a visible Shafi1 community. In theology, 
adherents of both madhhabs ascribed mostly to the Ash‘ari school.?! With 
regard to the science of tasawwuf we find that Alexandria’s Sufis were able to 
successfully form networks around numerous authoritative spiritual masters; 
and thanks to the governments favorable stance towards Sufism, several of 
these shaykhs were well facilitated to spread their teachings. The above-men- 
tioned Rifai shaykh al-Wāsitī was thus able to teach the Sufi way from Alexan- 


Lata@if al-minan and Durrat al-asrar, do not explicitly mention this, nor the battle for that 
matter. Both works do contain an anecdote that places al-Shadhili in Mansüra, with 
Durrat al-asrar adding that he expressed his worry about the safety of Alexandria, which, 
I would argue, does suggest that the reader is expected to be aware of the context of the 
Crusader invasion. See: Muhammad b. Abial-Qasim Ibn al-Sabbagh, Kitab Durrat al-asrar 
wa-tuhfat al-abrar (Tunis: Matba‘at al-tūnisiyya al-rasmiyya, 1886), pp. 147—148, and: Taj 
al-Din Ahmad Ibn ‘At? Allah al-Iskandarī, Latdif al-minan fi manaqib al-Shaykh Abi al- 
Abbas al-Mursi wa-shaykhihi al-Shadhili Abi al-Hasan, ed. Khalil ‘Imran al-Mansur 
(Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmiyya, 2005), p. 9o, and: Geoffroy, “Les milieux,” p. 170. 

28 Geoffroy, “Les milieux,” p. 171. 

29  Safīal-Dīn al-Husayn al-Azdi Ibn Abi al-Mansur, La risāla de Saft al-Din Ibn Abi al-Mansur 
Ibn Zafir: biographies des maîtres spirituels connus par un cheikh égyptien du VIIe-XII1e 
siècle, ed. & trans. Denis Gril (Cairo: Institut français d'archéologie orientale du Caire, 
1986), pp. 99b-102b. 

go  Onal-Jazūlī, see Abū Ya‘qub Yusuf al-Tadili, al-Tashawwuf ilā rijal al-tasawwuf wa-akhbar 
Abi al-Abbas al-Sabti, ed. Ahamd al-Tawfiq (Rabat: Manshūrāt kulliyyat al-adab, 1997), 
p.327. Al-Mājirī was still alive when al-Tadili (d. 617/1220) wrote the latter work, and is 
described by him as one of the greatest shaykhs of his time; see al-Tashawwuf, p. 41. On 
al-Mājirī, see also: Khayr al-Din al-Ziriklī, al-Alām: gāmūs tarājim li-ashhar al-rijal wa-al- 
nis@ min al-‘arab wa-al-musta'ribin wa-al-mustashriqin (Beirut: Dar al-‘ilm al-malayin, 
2002), vol. 3, p. 199. 

31 Labib et al. “Alexandria,” p. 17. 
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dria's grand mosque, Jami‘ al-‘Attarin, as was al-Shadhili and his successor, Abū 
al-‘Abbas al-Mursī, after him.?? Furthermore, the sultanate provided al-Jazūlī 
as well as al-Shadhili with housing in towers of the city’s northern walls, and 
the latter even appears to have been granted space in the citadel (gal'a) to use 
as his Sufi convent.?? There are in fact many more examples of Sufi shaykhs 
who were in some way honored by Ayyubid and Mamluk officials. Al-JazūlT's 
disciple Wajih al-Din Ibn ‘Awf was the imam of Alexandria’s main mosque and 
was visited by the Ayyubid sultan Salah al-Din.?^ The famous Alexandrian Sufi 
Abū al-Oāsim al-Qabbari (d. 662/1264) became so widely noted as a pious man 
that he was visited by the Mamluk sultan Baybars I and several Mamluk nota- 
bles.*5 All of this tells us that by the middle of the seventh/thirteenth century 
Alexandria had not only become a safe haven for Sufis, but in fact one of the 
most important — if not the most important — centers of Sufism in Egypt.3% 
Another aspect of this development that we must touch upon briefly here is 
the change in Alexandria’s sacred topography through the establishments of 
independent convents. Although by no means clear-cut, the period under con- 
sideration appears to have known something of a distinction between the 
“state-sponsored” khāngāh type convent and the self-sufficient ribat or zāviya 
type convent.3” We can thus observe that while the khanqahs were certainly 
put to use by the city’s Sufis, there were also several shaykhs who were able to 
start their own convents without any help or interference from the sultanate. 
The majority of these convents were located in Alexandria’s northern quarter, 
just outside the city walls near the Bab al-Bahr. This is where one could find the 
ribāts of the Shādhilī Abū al-Abbas al-Mursi, the Rifāī al-Wasiti, and the con- 
vent of Abū ‘Abd Allāh al-Shatibi, the successor of the Alexandrian Sufi master 


32 On the history of this mosque in Alexandria, see Behrens-Abouseif, "Topographie," 
pp. 121-122. On Sufis teaching in the mosque, see: Ibn al-Sabbagh, Kitab Durrat al-asrar, 
p. 147; Geoffroy, "Les milieux," p. 177. 

33 Ibn al-Sabbagh, Durrat al-asrār, p. 14 and p. 147. 

34  IbnAbial-Mansür La risāla, p. 102b. 

35  Dēcobert, "Alexandrie au xi11e siècle,” p. 84. 

36 Itis noteworthy to point to the fact that out of the 155 Sufi authorities named by Safi al- 
Din in his Risāla, at least 30 were from Alexandria or were based there for a considerable 
time. I owe this observation to Décobert, "Alexandrie au xime siecle,’ p. 84, where he 
refers to Ibn Abi al-Mansur, La risāla, pp. 98-110. 

37 Geoffroy, Le Soufisme, pp. 168—171, and Décobert, "Alexandrie au xi11e siècle,” p. 93; Hofer, 
The Popularisation of Sufism, p. 52. It must be noted that the classical sources are not 
always clear when it comes to both the terms used to refer to religious instututions and 
the roles allotted to them. On this, see also: Jonathan Porter Berkey, The Transmission of 
Knowledge in Medieval Cairo: A Social History of Islamic Education (Princeton, N.].: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1992), pp. 48-50. 
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FIGURE 9 Remains of the northeastern corner tower of Alexandria's walls. On its right used 
to be the Bab Rashid. € Andrew Michael Chugg, <http://www.alexanderstomb. 
com» 


Ahmad Abū al-'Abbās al-Ra's (d. 615/1218).3% In many cases such enterprises 
would be financed with the help of a wealthy Alexandrian merchant who at- 
tached himself to a spiritual master. This was, for example, what enabled the 
construction of the mosque over al-Mursi’s grave in 706/1308, which was fi- 
nanced by one Zayn al-Din, who also paid for its muezzin, imam, and caretak- 
er? It can thus be said that Alexandria's trend of Sufism not only flourished 
intellectually through the presence of spiritual authorities and their massive 
following, but also in terms of topography. Christian Décobert has contended 


38 There were other ribāts in Alexandria as well, such as that of Abu ‘Abd Allāh al-Asz'ir, that 
of al-Jazūlī, which was in the city's wall near Kom el-Dikka, that of Ibn ‘Abd Allah al- 
Hakkārī (d. 683/1284), and a khāngāh of Bīlīk al-Muhsini, founded by Sufis from the east, 
see: Décobert, "Alexandrie au xi11e siècle,” pp. 85-87, and Ibn Abi al-Mansūr, La risāla, 
p. 104b. 

39  Ibnal-Sabbagh, Durrat al-asrar, p.157; for the date, see: Décobert, "Alexandrie au xi11e 
siécle,” p. 85. 
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that this development in the field of Sufism owed much to Alexandria's mar- 
ginalization which, as we have seen, was due to its economic stagnation and 
the constant Frankish threat. This, he believes, allowed for the establishment 
of convents as autonomous religious enterprises that were able to play a sig- 
nificant role on a local level. There thus appears to have been a link between 
the city’s administrative decline and the emergence of a new form of religios- 
ity. In other words, Alexandria’s shift away from being a city known for trade 
actually facilitated its transformation into a city known for piety.^? 

This milieu provided exceptionally fertile grounds for the Shadhiliyya with 
its Maghribi roots to lay the foundations that would enable it to grow into one 
of the most influential Sufi orders of Islamic history. It was naturally not hard 
for Alexandria's considerable population of Muslims of western origin to em- 
brace the path of the Maghribi shaykh al-Shadhili and his Andalusi successor, 
al-Mursi, so that the Shādhiliyya easily incorporated the school of Abū Mady- 
an, which since its establishment had taken a prominent place among the 
city's Sufis.*! From the middle of the seventh/thirteenth century onwards the 
Shādhilī tā'ifa spread rapidly across Egypt and beyond through the effort of its 
shaykhs, thus attracting spiritual seekers towards Alexandria from all over the 
Muslim world. At least until roughly the turn of the century, the time around 
which Taj al-Din Ibn ‘Ata Allāh al-Iskandarī (d. 709/1309) started preaching the 
Shadhili way from al-Azhar's pulpit in Cairo, Alexandria remained the home- 
base of the Shādhiliyya.*? The importance of Alexandria not only as a center of 
Sufism, but as the main center of the Shadhiliyya, is an important observation 
for us, as this may very well have played a decisive role in al-Wasiti's choice to 
head for the maritime city. As the stronghold of the early Shadhilis, it would 
not have been difficult for a seeker on the Sufi path to end up in their convent 
in the city's northern quarter. With that in mind, we now return to the account 
of his journey, which will tell us firsthand what he encountered among them. 


2 Enter the Shadhiliyya of Alexandria 


The somewhat concise section in al-Wāsitī's autobiography on the Shādhilī Su- 
fis he accompanied may at first sight appear to reveal very little about their 
teachings and practices. It is nevertheless exactly in his brevity that we may 
distinguish what were, at least according to his observation, some of the 


40  Dēcobert, "Alexandrie au xi11e siècle,” pp. 95—96. 
41 Geoffroy, "Les milieux," p. 172. 
42 Ibid. p.178. 
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prominent characteristics of Shādhilī doctrine as preached in Alexandria 

somewhere during the final fifteen years of the seventh/thirteenth century. 
As has been done in chapter 1, we will again aim to historicize and expound 

upon al-Wasiti’s account through an in-depth study of other primary sources 
that make mention of the early Shadhiliyya. The most notable of these are 
listed below: 

- The majority of the published works of Ibn ‘Ata Allah al-Iskandarī, the first 
shaykh to write books on Sufism according to the Shadhili way. These are: 
his Kitab al-hikam, a collection of spiritual aphorisms written before 
686/1287, when al-Mursi was still alive;*? Kitab al-tanwir fi isqat al-tadbir, 
finished in 695/1296 according to Brockelmann, and perhaps his clearest 
elucidation of Shādhilī doctrine; Lata'if al-minan fi manāgib al-Shaykh Abi 
al-Abbās al-Mursī wa-shaykhihi al-Shadhilt Abt al-Hasan, a biographical 
work concerned mostly with his own shaykh, al-Mursi, but also with al- 
Shadhili. It must have been composed after Kitab al-tanwir, from which it 
guotes;** Unwan al-tawfiq ft adab al-tarīg, a commentary on a poem about 
the Sufi way by Abū Madyan; Miftah al-falah wa-misbāh al-arwah ft dhikr 
Allah al-Karim al-Fattāh, a small volume concerned with the remembrance 
of God; and al-Qasd al-mujarrad fi marifat al-ism al-mufrad, about the di- 
vine names and attributes of God and their purpose in the spiritual way. I 
must point out that some scholars have doubted Ibn ‘Ata Allah’s authorship 
of the latter two works. However, since I have found that both works have 
overlapping passages, and both appear to be consistent with his other writ- 
ings, I see no reason to doubt their authenticity.^9 Finally, there are also let- 


43 According to Victor Danner, [bn Atā'illāh's Suft Aphorisms (Kitab al-Hikam) (Leiden: EJ. 
Brill, 1973), p. 15. 

44 Carl Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen litteratur (Leiden: Brill, 1996), vol. 2, p. 143. 

45 Al-Iskandari, Latā'if al-minan, p. 135. 

46 For doubts concerning their authenticity, see for instance: al-Ziriklī, al-Alam, vol. 1, p. 222 
(he only mentions Miftah), and Hofer, The Popularisation of Sufism, p. 130—131. The latter's 
arguments are that both works contain no references to Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah's shaykhs, that 
they are not consistent with his style or the content of his other known writings, and that 
early biographies do not mention them. As for the first argument, Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah's Hikam 
also contains no references to his shaykhs but is known to be authentic. As for the second 
argument, it is striking that both a/-Qasd and Miftah have an almost identical description 
of the types of dhikr that can be done; compare al-Qasd al-mujarrad fi ma'rifat al-ism al- 
mufrad, ed. Khalid Muhammad Khamis (Cairo: Maktabat al-khānjī, 2008), p. 72 with 
Miftāh al-falah wa-misbah al-arwah: fi dhikr Allah al-karim al-fattah, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd 
al-Salam Ibrahim (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-‘ilmiyya, 2005), pp. 30—33. Furthermore, there 
seems to be an overlap between al-Qasd, p. 46 and Lata'if al-minan, pp. 137-138, and 
between al-Qasd, p. 48 and the Hikam, see: Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah (m. 709/1309) et la naissance de 
la confrérie šādilite / Ibn Atā” Allah (709/1309) wa-nash'at al-tariqa al-Shadhiliyya, ed. & 
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ters by Ibn ‘Ata’ Allāh and by anonymous pupils of his which have been 
consulted. 

— Kitab Durrat al-asrar wa-tuhfat al-abrar by the Tunisian Shadhili Sufi 
Muhammad b. Abi al-Qasim Ibn al-Sabbagh (d. 720/1320). After Ibn ‘Ata’ 
Allah’s Latā'if al-minan, this is the earliest biography of al-Shadhili. It also 
contains a chapter with sayings of other Shādhilī affiliates. 

— Zinat al-nawazir wa-tuhfat al-khawatir by Jamal al-Din Rafi‘ b. Muhammad 
b. Shafi‘ al-Sumaydi (d. 718/1319). This is a collection of discourses that Rafi‘ 
heard directly from Ibn ‘Ata Allāh during his classes on Sufism in Cairo.*? 

— I have also made abundant use of biographical dictionaries of the tabaqat 
-genre, which need not all be mentioned here. Of particular importance 
have been three authors who were known to have been in contact with 
Shadhili affiliates: 'Afif al-Din ‘Abd Allāh b. As'ad al-Yāfrī (d. 768/1367), 
whose profound respect for the Shadhiliyya is evident;*% Siraj al-Din ‘Umar 
Ibn al-Mulaqqin (d. 804/1402), who was invested with the Shadhili Sufi 
cloak (khirga) by Ibn "Atā Allah's brother, Sharaf al-Din Abū al-Barakat 
Muhammad;?? and ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘rani (d. 973/1565), who was sym- 
pathetic to the Shadhiliyya.59 

In line with the structure of chapter 1, I have again identified three general 

themes to systematically study al-Wāsitī's account. We will start by scrutinizing 

what can be said of the Shadhili ta'ifa in al-Wāsitīs epoch in terms of its 


trans. Paul Nwyia (Beirut: Dar El-Machreq Éditeurs, 1990), p. 129; and between Miftah, 
p. 36 and Latā'if al-minan, p. 114. As for the third argument, most early biographies do not 
give any titles. For instance, al-Subki only names al-Tanwir, cf. Tabagatal-shāfi'iyya, vol. 9, 
p. 23; al-Yafi' only names Lata'if al-minan and states that he has a number of other 
writings on the divine secrets, cf. Mir at, vol. 4, p. 185; and al-‘Asqalani only says that he has 
numerous writings (tasanif 'adida), without mention of any titles, cf. al-Durar al-kamina, 
vol. 1, p. 324. Somewhat later biographies start to make mention of the first three titles 
I have mentioned above, e.g. al-Suyüti, Husn al-muhadara, vol. 1, p. 524, and ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab b. Ahmad al-Sha'rani, al-Jabaqat al-kubrā, al-musamma: Lawāgih al-anwar al- 
qudsiyya fi manaqib al-‘ulam@ wa-al-sūfiyya, ed. Ahmad ‘Abd al-Rahim Sāyih and Tawfiq 
‘Ali Wahba (Cairo: Maktabat al-thagāfa al-diniyya, 2005), vol. 2, p. 41. Examples of scholars 
who did consider al-Qasd and Miftah authentic are Victor Danner, Ibn At@illah’s Suft 
Aphorisms, pp.12-13, and Abū al-Wafā” al-Ghunaymi, Ibn Ata’ Allah al-Sikandari wa- 
tasawwufuhu (Cairo: Maktabat al-anjlü al-misriyya, 1969), pp. 107-11. 

47 Jamal al-Din Rafi‘ b. Muhammad b. Shafi‘ al-Sumaydi, Zinat al-nawāzir wa-tuhfat al- 
khawatir, ed. Yusuf Ahmad (Beirut: Kitab nashirün, 2013), p. 31. 

48  AlYāfiī repeatedly praises al-Shadhili and his affiliates in his Mir'at and refers to them as 
shaykhs whose status as friends of God is undisputed; see for instance: vol. 2, p. 13 where 
he calls al-Shadhili a qutb, and vol. 3, p. 142 where he recognizes his friendship with God. 

49 This occurred in Alexandria, see: Siraj al-Din Abū Hafs Umar Ibn al-Mulaggin, Tabagāt 
al-awliya’, ed. Nür al-Din Sharibah (Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanji 1994), p. 501. 

50 As observed by Winter, Society and Religion, p. 72. 
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network and formation as a distinct order; the second theme will be the Sufi 
doctrine that was prevalent among its followers; the final section will examine 
the success of the Shādhilīs and how this relates to the decision of our Iragi 
Sufi to ultimately distance himself from them. 


21 The Network of the Early Shādhiliyya 

I have mentioned earlier that while the Rifā'iyya could already rightfully be 
called a Sufi order during al-Wāsitī's lifetime, it is not exactly clear when in the 
Egyptian Mamluk context Sufi groups became distinct orders, set up around 
the person and teachings of a particular shaykh. And even when we can clearly 
speak of a Sufi order proper, its exact moment of conception is in most cases 
difficult to ascertain, as the eponymous founder in all likelihood did not actu- 
ally set it up himself. Rather, what became a Sufi order was likely construed by 
later followers who began to define the borders of their identity and behavior 
as a Sufi group, which they then traced back this eponymous shaykh. It is this 
gap in our understanding of medieval Sufism that has recently triggered Na- 
than Hofer to legitimately question what he calls the "institutionalization” of 
the early Shadhiliyya.>! 

Hofer argues that it is not until the early eight/fourteenth century that we 
find the first traces of al-Shadhili's identity and method as the focal point for a 
group of Sufis to trace their authority back to. This, he holds, indicates that it 
must have taken nearly fifty years after the death of its eponymous founder 
before an actual institutionalized tā'ifa crystalized.5* He views Ibn ‘Ata Allāh 
al-Iskandarīs hagiography Lata'if al-minan as a crucial basis from which 
Shadhili Sufism as a distinct identity was construed: 


By providing his readers with a narrative model for their devotions and 
doctrines, al-Iskandari formulated the contours of what it meant to fol- 
low al-Shadhili and be a Shadhili Sufi. Once a coherent model was in 
place, the subsequent formalisation of that model — what I call the ‘insti- 
tutionalised identity’ of al-Shadhili - became possible as Sufis began to 
narrate and embody the doctrines and practices implicit in the model.5? 


5 Hofer, The Popularisation of Sufism, pp. 16—18, where he defines institutations as (1) social 
(generated and preserved through relations in a group); (2) normative (constraining and 
enabling the groups's behavior); (3) performative (the learned behaviours linked to a 
specific language of a group); (4) objective (for the group's members); and (5) dynamic 
(and thus subject to change). 

52 Ibid. pp. m-n2. 

53  Tbid. p. u3. 
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By disseminating an idealized version of al-Shādhilfs life, doctrine, and praxis, 
Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah was, in a sense, the architect of this institutionalized Shadhili 
identity. Hofer suspects that, in doing so, Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah simultaneously ce- 
mented his own career as the new leader of the Shādhilī tā'ifa. He would thus 
have written Lata'if al-minan for two reasons: first, to legitimize the role of his 
own master, al-Mursī, as the spiritual successor to al-Shādhilī; and, second, to 
legitimize his own role as the spiritual successor of al-Mursi and spokesperson 
of the Shadhiliyya after him.5* 

The implication of Hofer's theory is that when al-Wāsitī entered a master- 
disciple relationship of guhba under one of al-Mursīs students not long after 
686/1287, he did not in fact become part of a distinct Sufi t@ifa with its own 
distinct doctrine. Because, as we shall see, al-Wāsitī's autobiography gives the 
impression that this notion is incorrect, I have gone through the rich source 
material on the Shadhiliyya discussed above to see whether his account can be 
substantiated. The fruits of this labor are presented in the current section. 
I will argue that, at least in the final fifteen years of the seventh/thirteenth 
century, there was already a network of shaykhs that formed a distinct Sufi 
group, whose identity was inseparably linked to the person of al-Shādhilī via 
al-Mursi and which could justly be called a Sufi ta’ifa. 

Al-Wasiti makes it very clear that what he found in Alexandria was a ta'ifa 
that identified itself with the name of Abū al-Hasan al-Shādhilī. When we re- 
turn to where we left off in the previous chapter with the account of his jour- 
ney, expressing his grief at the several disappointments he experienced in Iraq, 
he goes on to write: “But God (T) was kind to me, for I met a group (taifa) in 
Alexandria who recognized my goal and my search, so that I found a little bit 
of intimacy (bad al-uns) among them”55 

Interestingly, his autobiography does not once state the name of this tā'ifa, 
nor of any of its members. It could be that he did so out of reverence for them, 
and in particular for his own shaykh in the Shadhili way, as his account does go 
on to denounce certain issues that he found problematic in their approach to 
Sufism. Perhaps he felt uncomfortable attaching the names of people he still 
greatly respected to his criticism. We can nevertheless be sure that he is refer- 
ring to the Shadhiliyya when he speaks of this Alexandrian ta@ifa, not only 
thanks to Ibn Rajab’s entry quoted at the beginning of the present chapter, but 
also because al-Wasiti himself explicitly affirms that he was involved with 
them in two other works. After describing his time among the Baghdadi Sufis 
in his Qa'ída ft asnāf al-ta'alluh, he says that he subsequently “turned to the 


54  bid.pp.u3-u4. 
55  AlWāsitī, Rifla, pp. 33. 
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way (tariq) of the Shadhiliyya.'56 And in a letter to one shaykh Ahmad al- 
Maghribi we find him refuting the notion that a spiritual taste (dhawgq) or un- 
veiling (kashf) is by definition authentic, a view that was apparently upheld by 
the Shadhilis: “I have only heard this statement or something similar to it from 
the group (ta@ifa) of the shaykh, the knower (Grif), Abū al-Hasan al-Shādhilī.”57 

What can be said about this ta’ifa based on other primary sources? Granted, 
it is difficult to say much about the early Shadhiliyya, first, because there is 
hardly any material from its own adherents that predates the works of Ibn Atā” 
Allah and, second, because biographical sources often make no mention at all 
of Sufi affiliation — and when they do, the information is often very meagre. 
The modern-day image of the early tā'ifa is that the line of its shaykhs started 
with al-Shadhili, followed by al-Mursi, and that Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah was its third 
spiritual leader. This image neglects that while Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah certainly played 
a crucial role in the ta'ifa as one of its most significant representatives in Cairo 
and the first of its shaykhs to compose works on Sufism, there were several 
other disciples of al-Mursi who were probably just as important in advertising 
the Shadhili way. A noteworthy indication of this is found in a poem byal-Yāfi ī, 
wherein he eulogizes a hundred Sufi shaykhs and reserves several verses for 
Shādhilī affiliates. After praising al-Shadhili and al-Mursī, he continues as fol- 
lows: 


Through [the guidance of al-Mursi] al-Isbahani became the star (najm) 
of their? sky, 
And the moon of their guidance - their sword is a helper for those who 
possess little. 

And esteemed was the servant Yaqut, the ruby (yaqut) around their neck, 
By being firm upon the excellence of the spiritual way (sulūk). 

And to Ibn ‘Ata they granted the banner of divine friendship (wilaya), 
And for illness [they granted him] a cure that dispels corruption 

With which Dawüd was treated, until this servant was cured, 
And thus became a remedy for the calamity of disobedience. 

And Marjānī, who was adorned with the pearls (marjan) of their ocean, 
Dressed in garment embellished with the most splendid subtleties.59 


56 X Al-Wasiti, Qa'ida ft asnāf al-ta‘alluh, p. 151. 

57  AlWāsitī, Risālatuhu ilā al-shaykh Ahmad al-Maghribi, p. 10. 

58 Ihave translated the suffix “ha” recurring throughout the quoted verses as “their.” It must 
be noted that since al-Yafi' does not present us with the complete poem, it is not possible 
to establish what he is referring to. 

59 AlYafri Miraüt, vol. 4, p 175. 
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Composed bya scholar who was a contemporary to several of the masters who 
are named, this poem is significant in that it attests to the existence of a net- 
work of shaykhs who during their respective lifetimes must have all enjoyed a 
position of authority. It will be useful to have a closer look at their background, 
and to add several other figures who are mentioned in the sources as Shādhilī 
affiliates in order to see what can be said about the way they were related to 
one another. 

The first verse quoted from al-Yafi''s poem is clearly a reference to the per- 
son who was al-Wāsitīs own Shadhili shaykh in Alexandria: the Persian Najm 
al-Din ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad al-Isbahani (or Isfahani).6° The most impor- 
tant source on him is al-Yāfrī, who had met him in Mecca and describes him as 
having been a handsome man with a long beard and an awe-inspiring appear- 
ance.® Born in 643/1245 in current-day Iran, Najm al-Din probably lived in Shi- 
raz for some time, where he accompanied a Sufi guide by the name of Abū ‘Ali 
Barghash al-Shirazi.9? It may have been this shaykh who told him to go to 
Egypt, where he would meet the spiritual axis (qutb) of his time. A hagiograph- 
ic tale describes that Najm al-Din was captured by bandits (or Mongols, in an- 
other version) during his journey to Egypt, but was able to escape after he was 
freed by a shaykh who miraculously appeared to him when he recited a poem 
about his hazardous situation. Once Najm al-Din arrived in Alexandria and 
was directed towards al-Mursi by some of his followers, he discovered that it 
was in fact al-Mursi who had freed him from his captivity. From that moment 
on he remained a pupil of al-Mursi until his shaykh’s passing in 686/1287. Sev- 
eral years before the turn of the century, Najm al-Din left Alexandria for good 
to spend the remainder of his life in Mecca, where he became the main repre- 
sentative of the Shādhiliyya.** He seems to have enjoyed some status there as 


60 Al-Dhahabi, Tarikh, vol. 48, p. 274, note that the editions of al-Dhahabī's Dhayl, p. 206 and 
al-Asqalani's al-Durar al-Kāmina, vol. 3, p. 86 both erroneously state that Najm al-Din 
accompanied (sahiba) al-Wasiti. 

61 AlYāfrī, Mir at, vol. 4, p. 198 

62  Al-Sumaydi, Zīnat al-nawazir, p. 107. 

63  ALYaf'i Mirüt, vol. 4, p.198, and al-Iskandarī, Lata'íf al-minan, p. 69. Note that Ibn 
al-Sabbagh relates a completely different story: he states that, in search of the qutb, Najm 
al-Din took a boat that broke down and was miraculously saved from the water by al- 
Mursī; see: Ibn al-Sabbagh, Durrat al-asrār, p. 157. 

64 Najm al-Din must already have been in Mecca several years before 699/1299, since that is 
the year Abū Muhammad al-Marjānī passed away in Tunis, and he is said to have met with 
him in the sanctuary, see: Ibn al-Sabbagh, Durrat al-asrar, p.157. See also: al-Safadi, al- 
Wafi, vol. 17, pp. 321-322; Al-Yafi'l, Mir Gt, vol. 4, p. 199; al-Iskandari, Lata'if al-minan, p. 68; 
al-Asqalani, a/-Durar al-kamina, vol. 3, p. 86; al-Dhahabi, Tarikh, vol. 48, p. 274; Ibn al- 
Mulaggin, Tabagāt al-awliya’, p. 459. 
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a spiritual master, as it is said that all the great shaykhs who arrived in the holy 
city would meet with him.55 Although the sources make no mention of him 
having had disciples, the fact that al-Wāsitī took him as his master suggests 
that he was already a full-fledged shaykh of tarbiya, able to teach the Sufi way 
well before he left Alexandria for the holy precinct. 

The next verse in al-Yāftī's poem refers to Yāgūt b. ‘Abd Allah al-Habashi 
(d. 732/1331), who like Najm al-Din had been a disciple of al-Mursī. Very little is 
known of him, but it is certain that he became the foremost Shādhilī shaykh in 
Alexandria after the passing of his master. He must therefore have had a con- 
siderable following, although few examples are mentioned in biographical lit- 
erature. Among them we find Hasan (or Husayn) al-Khabbāz (d. 791/1389) 
and Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad Ibn al-Labban (d. 749/1348). It is not 
known whether these two disciples knew one another, but they certainly had 
several things in common. Both were Shāfrīs, both married one of Yāgūt's 
daughters, and both represented the Shadhiliyya in Cairo. The former, al- 
Khabbaz, established a convent of his own in the city’s vicinity and is men- 
tioned as having invested disciples with the Shadhili Sufi cloak (khirga) on the 
authority of his shaykh, Yaqut.97 The second disciple, the Shafi jurist Ibn al- 
Labban, reportedly taught the Shadhili way from the Cairene Mosque of ‘Amr 
b. al-‘As.68 

The next two verses in al-Yafi‘l’s poem are reserved for Ibn ‘Ata Allāh and his 
most celebrated disciple, the Maliki jurist Sharaf al-Din Dawid Ibn Bakhila (or 


65  Al-Yāfrī, Mirāt, vol. 4, p.198; al-Safadi calls him “the shaykh of the holy precinct (al- 
haram), cf. al-Wafi, vol. 17, p. 321. 

66 While Yāgūt is mentioned in many biographical dictionaries, the entries on him are all 
meager. Al-Dhahabi refers to him as “the renunciant of Alexandria (zāhid al-Iskandari- 
yya); cf. al-Dhahabi, al-Tbar, vol. 4, p. 93. His fame in Alexandria is also attested to by Ibn 
Battūta, who was initiated by him, cf, Rihla, vol. 1, p. 187. As for the entries on Yāgūt, see: 
Ibn al-Mulaggin, Tabaqat al-avliyā”, pp. 478-479; al-Yafil, Mir @t, vol. 4, p. 213; Taqi al-Din 
Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Magrīzī, al-Sulük li-ma'rifat duwal al-mulūk, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd 
al-Qadir ‘Ata (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-'ilmiyya, 1997), vol. 3, pp. 161-162; al-Suyūtī, Husn 
al-muhadara, vol. 1, p. 525; Jamal al-Din Yusuf b. ‘Abd Allah Ibn Taghrī Birdī, a/-Nujūm 
al-zāhira fi mulūk Misr wa-al-Qahira (Cairo: Wizārat al-thaqafa wa-al-irshad al-gawmī, 
1929-1938), vol. 9, p. 295. 

67 Shams al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sakhāwī, al-Daw' al-lami‘ li-ahl al-garn 
al-tāsi' (Beirut: Dar maktabat al-hayāt, 1980), vol. 2, p. 50. See also: Ibn Taghri Birdī, al- 
Nujüm al-zāhira, vol. 11, p. 385; al-Magrīzī, al-Sulük, vol. 5, p. 271; al-Sha‘rani, al-Tabaqat 
al-kubrā, vol. 2, p. 176. 

68 . Al-Subki, Tabaqat al-shāft'iyya , vol. 8, pp. 94—96; al-Yafri, Mirāt, vol. 4, p. 248; Taqi al-Din 
Abū Bakr b. Ahmad Ibn Qadi Shahba, Tabaqat al-shaftiyya, ed. ‘Abd al-‘Alim Khan (Beirut: 
‘Alam al-kutub, 1986), vol. 3, pp. 52-54; Jamal al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahmān b. al-Hasan al-Isnawi, 
Tabagāt al-shafityya, ed. Kamal Yusuf al-Hüt (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-'ilmiyya, 2002), vol. 
2, p. 194. 
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Makhila) al-Iskandarī (d. 733/1332). Ibn ‘Ata Allāh, a native Alexandrian, had 
already migrated to Cairo while al-Mursī was still alive, and would eventually 
become the primary representative of the Shādhiliyya there.® It is notewor- 
thy that, according to al-Sha‘rani, Ibn ‘Ata Allah became the pupil (tilmidh) of 
Yaqut once al-Mursi had passed away, which suggests that it was Yaqut who 
was considered the main shaykh of the ta'ifa after al-Mursi, and not Ibn ‘Ata’ 
Allah.?? It is likely that Ibn ‘Ata Allah traveled regularly through Egypt as both 
al-Shadhili and al-Mursī had done before him, probably to spread the Shādhilī 
way and stay in touch with the several Shadhili fractions that were stationed in 
other cities. He would surely have passed by Alexandria during such trips 
which, together with his correspondence via letters, preserved his link with the 
Shādhilī capital.” As Alexandrian disciples of al-Mursī, there is no doubt that 
Yaqut, Ibn ‘Ata Allah, and Najm al-Din knew one another. Ibn ‘Ata Allah 
viewed his two colleagues as knowers of God, and his own pupil, the aforemen- 
tioned Rafi‘, relates that both Yaqut and Najm al-Din testified that Ibn "Atā 
Allāh is a qutb."? As for Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah's student Ibn Bākhilā, while his role as 
a shaykh in the ta’ifa remains unclear due to a scarcity of biographical informa- 
tion, we do know that he lived and died in Alexandria as a contemporary of 
Yaqut.” 

Most pupils of Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah would naturally have lived in Cairo, however. 
Noteworthy are two Cairene disciples who also appear to have been connected 
in some way to important Shadhili figures of Alexandria. The first, Rafi, would 


69 Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah was already in Cairo in 684/1285, as attested to by a poem he sent from 
there to Makin al-Din al-Asmar in Alexandria, see: Taj al-Din Ahmad Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah al- 
Iskandari, Min kalām sayyidi al-musannif wa-inshadihi wa-qas@idihi, MS. Or. 329(2), 
Leiden University, fol. 68b. 

70 Al-Sha‘rani, al-Tabaqat al-kubrā, vol. 2, p. 41. 

71 For Ibn "Atā Allah's correspondence with Alexandria, see his Tartīb al-sulük, wa-yaliha 
Risāla fī adab al-'ilm, ed. Khalid Zahrī (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-'ilmiyya, 2006), p. 45; see 
also footnote 69. According to al-Ghunaymī, he sent the letter contained therein in 
694/1295, cf. al-Ghunaymi, Ibn Ata’ Allah, p. 101. For Ibn ‘Ata’ Allālrs travels, see the letter 
by one of his pupils: Anon, Risāla li-ba'd fuqar@ sayyidi al-shaykh Taj al-Din Ibn Atā” Allāh 
radi Allah ‘anhu, MS. Or. 329(7b), Leiden University, fol. g4b-95a; here we find mention of 
Ibn ‘Ata Allah having travelled to Alexandria and Damiette in 707/1307. See also: al- 
Iskandarī, Latā'if al-minan, p.148, where we find that he met with Sultan al-Malik 
al-Mansur Hussam al-Din Lajin in Alexandria, which means that he must have visited the 
city before 698/1299, the year in which the sultan died. 

72 Al-Iskandari, Lata’if al-minan, pp. 75-76, and al-Sumaydi, Zinat al-nawāzir, p. 22. 

73 ‘Ibn al-Mulaggin, Tabagāt al-awliya’, pp. 517—518; Muhammad b. Muhammad Makhlif, 
Shajarat al-nūr al-zakiyya fi tabagāt al-Mālikiyya, ed. ‘Abd al-Majid Khayali (Beirut: Dar 
al-kutub al-‘ilmiyya, 2003), vol. 1, p. 293; al-Asqalani, al-Durar al-kamina, vol. 2, p. 226; 
Isma'il Pasha al-Baghdadi al-Babani, Hadiyyat al-'arifin: asma" al-mwallifin wa-athar al- 
musannifin (Istanbul: Wikalat al-Ma'arif, 1951), vol. 1, pp. 360—361. 
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surely have entered the Shādhilī network when he studied Qur’anic recitation 
under the Shafi jurist Makin al-Din al-Asmar al-Lakhmī (d. 692/1293), a direct 
disciple of al-Shadhili."^ Although I found no mention of him having met 
Yaqut or Najm al-Din, he was clearly aware of their position in the Shadhiliyya 
when he states about them that “there is no doubt about their friendship [with 
God] (wilāya) and the greatness of their rank (sha’n).””> Besides Rafi‘, we find 
that Ibn ‘Ata Allah's disciple Shihab al-Din Abū al-‘Abbas Ahmad Ibn Maylaq 
(or Malyag) (d. 749/1349) must have been in contact with shaykh Yāgūt as 
well.76 

The final verse of al-Yāfi īs poem refers to ‘Abd Allāh Abū Muhammad al- 
Marjānī (d. 699/1299), a Mālikī jurist and Sufi shaykh who lived in Alexandria 
and Cairo and eventually moved to Tunis, where he passed away."? The fact 
that Ibn "Ata? Allah and Ibn al-Sabbagh both quote from him attests to his con- 
nection with the Shadhiliyya, although its exact nature remains unclear"? Ibn 
al-Sabbagh relates that al-Marjani met with Najm al-Din when he was in Mec- 
ca, which shows once more that there was contact between shaykhs who were 
in some way associated with the Shadhili network, even if there was a consid- 
erable geographical distance between them. 

There are a few other shaykhs not mentioned in the poem that deserve to be 
added to the current list for the sake of our knowledge of the Shadhili network. 
First is the son of al-Shadhih, Shihāb al-Dīn Ahmad Ibn Abi al-Hasan, who ap- 
pears to have made a name for himself as a Shadhili master in Alexandria. 
A letter that he wrote to a disciple of his in Giza, southwest of Cairo, proves 
that he had followers outside of Alexandria as well."? That he also had a bond 
with al-Mursi is affirmed in a poem by the latter in praise of Shihab al-Din, 


T4 Al-Suyūtī, Husn al-muhadara, vol. 1, p. 507; see also: al-Asqalani, al-Durar al-kamina, 
vol. 2, pp. 233—235. 

75 Al-Sumaydi, Zinat al-nawāzir, p. 22. 

76 . AlSha'rani, al-Tabaqat al-kubrā, vol. 2, p. 76. On Ibn Maylaq, see: Ibn Taghri Birdi, al- 
Nujūm al-zāhira, vol. 10, p. 242; al-Yāfrī, Mirāt, vol. 3, p. 250; al-Suyüti, Husn al-muhadara, 
vol. 1, p. 552; al-Asqalàni, al-Durar al-kamina, vol. 5, p. 438. 

77 Ibn al-Mulaggin, Tabaqat al-awliyā”, p. 441; al-Yāfiī, Mirāt, vol. 4, pp. 174—175; Makhlūf, 
Shajarat al-nūr, vol. 1, p. 277; Salah al-Din Khalil al-Safadi, A'yan al-‘asr wa-a‘wan al-nasr, 
ed. ‘Ali Abū Zayd et al (Beirut: Dar al-fikr al-mu'asir/Damascus: Dar al-fikr, 1998), vol. 2, 
PP. 719-720. 

78 Tājal-Dīn Ahmad Ibn Atā” Allah al-Iskandarī, Kitab al-tanwir ft isqat al-tadbīr (Beirut: Dar 
al-kutub al-'ilmiyya, 6002), p. 82, and Ibn al-Sabbagh, Durrat al-asrar, pp. 157, 162, 164, and 
169. 

79 Shihab al-Din Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Shadhili, Risālat Sayyidinā al-shaykh al-imam al-'alim al- 
'arif Shihab al-Din Ahmad, MS. Or. 329(7b), Leiden University, fol. 100a. Ibn ‘Ata Allāh 
appears to confirm his role as an independent shaykh in Latā'if al-minan, p. 54. 
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quoted by Ibn al-Sabbagh.®° Furthermore, the Sufi shaykh Abū ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad al-Murshidī (d. 737/1337) had been a disciple of al-Mursī and also 
seems to have known Najm al-Din. He eventually started his own convent east 
of Alexandria, in a village currently known as Munyat al-Murshid.s! The Alex- 
andrian Shaft jurist Zaki al-Din Abū Bakr Ibn ‘Arram al-Aswānī (d. 691/1292) 
had been a disciple of al-Shādhilī and married one of his daughters. According 
to Ibn ‘Ata Allah's Latā'if al-minan, he also personally knew al-Mursi.°? The 
fact that both his sons, Bah@ al-Din Ahmad Ibn ‘Arram al-Aswānī (d. 720/1320) 
and ‘Abd Allah Ibn ‘Arram al-Aswani (d. 721/1321), subsequently became disci- 
ples of al-Mursī may indicate that there was already an awareness of a Shādhilī 
‘Sufi genealogy’ during their lifetimes. It can hardly be a coincidence that we 
have here two sons who followed the successor of their father’s shaykh in 
tasawwuf.®3 Finally, we find that the otherwise unknown Maliki jurist Khalifa 
Ibn ‘Atiyya (d. 735/1335) is mentioned as a disciple of al-Mursi, too.9* 

In spite of the several blanks in our picture of the network of Shadhili affili- 
ates, the above enumeration enables us to make a diagram (as depicted on 
page 92) based on which several relevant observations can be made. First, al- 
most all the individuals we have identified as affiliates of the Shadhiliyya were 
connected to each other by being part of the Shādhilī chain of suhba, which 
signifies their master-disciple relationship with one of the shaykhs in the 
tā'ifa's network. Second, the diagram shows that there does not appear to have 
been one clear-cut leader of the Shadhiliyya after al-Mursi. Instead, we find 
that each city with a Shadhili community could have one or even several local 
shaykhs, who each had disciples of their own. Alexandria in particular had sev- 
eral shaykhs who were apparently authorized to train their own pupils in the 
Shadhili way. This, of course, is not strange in view of the fact that the ta'ifa was 
rapidly gaining followers with the rise of its popularity, which is also reflected 
in the sudden shift away from Alexandria after the death of al-Mursi. Where 
the majority of the first and second generation Shadhilis were, at least initially, 
naturally based in Alexandria, the home-base of al-Shadhili and al-Mursī, it is 
seen that many of the ta'ifa's major figures of the generation after that were 


80  Ibnal-Sabbagh, Durrat al-asrār, pp. 155—156. 

8 Alvāfrī, Mirāt, for al-Mursī being his shaykh: vol. 4, p. 221, for his connection to Najm al- 
Din: vol. 4, p. 198. See also: al-Suyüti, Husn al-muhdadara, vol. 1, p. 525; al-Safadi, al-Waft, 
vol. 3, pp. 294—295. 

82 Al-Iskandarī, Lata’if al-minan, pp. 65 and 84. 

83 For Abū Bakr, see: Ibn al-Mulaggin, Tabagāt al-awliya’, p. 485; for Ahmad, see: al-Safadi, 
al-Wafi, vol. 6, p. 168, and Ibn al-Mulaggin, Tabagāt al-awliya’, p. 514; for ‘Abd Allāh, see: 
al-Safadi, al-Wāft vol. 17, p. 50. 

84 Ibn al-Mulaggin, Tabagāt al-awliya’, p. 552. 
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based in Cairo. Third, we have seen indications in our sources that several 
shaykhs of the generations after al-Mursī were in contact with each other, sure- 
ly on the basis of their affiliation with the Shādhiliyya. There was correspon- 
dence via letters and some shaykhs would travel through Egypt to visit other 
Shādhilī fractions. Some of the affiliates, such as al-Marjānī and al-Murshidī, 
seemingly operated independently of the ta'ifa, but may have still maintained 
a connection of some sort with its shaykhs. Last but certainly not least, what is 
particularly striking is that the diagram shows very clearly that every chain of 
affiliates from al-Wasiti's generation goes back exclusively to al-Mursi, who can 
thus be seen as the common link in the tifa. It is this final observation that 
will be of great significance to our further study of al-Wasiti's account below. 

We have thus far seen that al-Wasiti obviously viewed the Shadhiliyya as a 
Sufi tā'ifa. As such, I have tried to give an overview of what the network of this 
tifa looked like based on other primary sources. While the observations we 
have thus far made provide some grounds to assume that there indeed existed 
a network of Shadhili affiliates in Egypt and beyond that operated as a distinct 
Sufi group at the time of al-Wasiti's initiation by Najm al-Dīn, the issue is not 
yet settled. It will therefore be useful to explore whether there existed some- 
thing of a common Sufi doctrine within this network of shaykhs. If the teach- 
ings al-Wasiti relates from Najm al-Din correspond to what is found in the 
earliest Shadhili writings, most notably those of Ibn ‘Ata Allāh, this would be a 
strong indication that a distinct Sufi doctrine existed among the Shadhilis, the 
common link of which would have been al-Mursī, in whom all lines of suba 
come together. This would then mean that it is possible to locate the point at 
which the Shadhiliyya existed as a distinct Sufi tā'ifa as early as al-Mursī. I will 
come back to this in the conclusion to the section that now follows, in which 
we will examine what can be said about the teachings of the Shadhiliyya at the 
time of our Iraqi Sufi's stay in Alexandria. 


2.2 The Doctrine of the Early Shadhiliyya 

The difficulty with al-Wāsitī's description of the Shadhilis in his autobiography 
is that it comes across in itself as an insignificant sequence of spiritual quali- 
ties he claims to have witnessed among them. It is only after careful consider- 
ation and comparison with other writings of al-Wasiti that one will find that 
several passages actually contain references to the Sufi doctrine that he identi- 
fied as characteristic of the ta'ifa. He says, for instance: 


One of them considers his own self-direction (tadbir) and choice (ikhti- 
yār) to be among the greatest sins, so that he happily welcomes his Lord's 
choice and trusts in it, relying on whatever his Lord has designated in His 
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pre-eternity (fī azalihi) according to His divine wisdom and mercy. This 
comes to the point that it seems as if this one is in the presence of his 
Lord, seeing Him with the vision of his heart (yarahu tyan bi-qalbihi). 
The signs of [God's] majesty, love, and magnificence shine on his face 
and he submits to His decree (hukm). I found such signs among them and 
in their movements, their stillness, and the fluctuations of their hearts 
(taqallubat).85 


As I have pointed out before, al-Wasiti's autobiography makes no mention of 
names in the section on the Shadhiliyya. Nonetheless, we can almost be cer- 
tain that the above quote is actually a direct description of Najm al-Din, his 
own Shadhili mentor in Alexandria. In Qa‘da fī al-tajrid he provides us with 
the only explicit reference to his shaykh's teachings that I have come across in 
his writings, and it clearly overlaps with the above quote: 


Shaykh Najm al-Din - may God renew his blessing — told me some words 
that summarize the beginnings and the endings [of the spiritual way], 
which I only understood after fifteen years. I thus came to know that he 
never held back any good council from me. He said: "Your reflection on 
what has passed and your attempt to direct (tadbiruka) what is to come 
distract you from the state you are in at the moment (al-hal ft al-waqt). 
This requires [that you] perfect piety (tagwā) in your inward being and 
become aware of your passing thoughts (khawatir) out of shame before 
God (T), which is the beginning of the path of those who are drawn near 
[to Him] (al-mugarrabin).” 

He also told me something that comes down to the following: "God 
was and there was nothing with Him (kana Allah wa-mā shay’ ma'ahu), so 
it is necessary for man that his heart becomes absent in the meaning [of 
these words]”%6 


We find a very similar portrayal of Shadhili teachings in al-Wasiti's Qa'ida fi 
asnāf al-ta'alluh, where he states that it is characteristic of the order to com- 
mence with the spiritual path by renouncing one's choice (ikhtiyār) and desire 
(irāda), and attaching oneself to al-Shādhilī: "Then will the ecstatic (wājid) 
find a spiritual taste (dhawq) through the divine attribute of antiquity (sifat 
al-qidam), since God was and there was nothing with Him, so that he is about 
to become veiled from all that is not [God] of created things.”87 


85  Al-Wāsitī, Rifla, p. 34. 
86 = Al-Wasiti, Qa'ida ft al-tajrid, p. 256 
87  Al-Wāsitī, Qaida ft asnāf al-ta‘alluh, p. 151. 
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What is especially noticeable about the way al-Wāsitī summarizes Shādhilī 
doctrine in these citations is how it seems to be a very condensed form of sev- 
eral core teachings found in the earliest Shādhilī writings, most notably those 
of Ibn ‘Ata Allah. It is, therefore, first and foremost through Ibn ‘Ata Allah that 
we can appreciate the true significance of al-Wasiti’s remarks here. 

The first thing that we may recognize as a distinct aspect of Shadhili doc- 
trine is the stress that is laid on desisting from any claim to self-direction 
(tadbir), choice (ikhtiyar), or desire (irada or shahwa), since it is ultimately 
God who controls all things. Now, it can be no coincidence that Ibn ‘Ata Allah 
starts his Hikam with several aphorisms that all deal with this in some way: 


[1] One of the signs of relying on one’s own deeds is the loss of hope when 
a downfall occurs. ... [3] Preceding intentions cannot pierce the walls of 
predestined decrees (agdār). [4] Free yourself from self-direction 
(tadbir), for that which Someone Else has carried out on your behalf you 
must not yourself undertake to do. [5] Your striving for what has already 
been guaranteed to you, and your neglectfulness of what is demanded of 
you, are a proof that your spiritual insight (basira) is clouded.88 


As the title indicates, this is also the main concern of Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah’s Kitab al- 
tanwir fi isgāt al-tadbir, which we may render as ‘the Book of Illumination 
through the Elimination of Self-Direction’ In its introduction, Ibn ‘Ata Allāh 
states that whoever seeks to arrive unto God (al-wusūl ilā Allah) must necessar- 
ily purify himself of having self-direction.? It is worthwhile noting that Ibn 
al-Sabbagh and Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah relate very similar words from al-Shadhili, the 
kernel of which is that living in this world with the assumption that you are the 
one directing your acts is one of the things that will cut you off from arrival 
(wusla).9? The gravity of this matter is such that Ibn ‘Ata Allāh states in his 
Kitab al-tanwir that the truest miracle (karama) of the friend of God is when 
he lives by tafwid, which is to entrust all affairs to God, since human beings 
cannot have any influence on the divine decree.?! Besides several other writ- 
ings of Ibn ‘Ata Allāh that expound such teachings, it appears from Rafi?s 
notes that he actively advocated this during his teaching sessions on Sufism as 


88  Ifollow Nwyia's critical edition and numbering of the aphorisms; see: al-Iskandari, Ibn 
Atā” Allah (m. 709/1309) et la naissance, pp. 84—85. I have relied on Danner, Ibn Ata'illah's 
Sūfī Aphorisms, pp. 23-24 for the translation, which I have slightly altered. 

89 Al-Iskandari, Kitāb al-tanwir, p. 4. 

go Ibn al-Sabbagh, Durrat al-asrār, p. 102; al-Iskandari, Lata'if al-minan, p. 135. 

91 Al-Iskandari, Kitāb al-tanwir, p. 27. 
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well. It is thus clear that it must have been an essential principle in the doc- 
trine of the early Shadhiliyya to strive to eliminate one’s self-direction, choice, 
and desire. 

Although not completely straightforward, al-Wasiti provides us with what 
appears to be the primary foundation on which this principle was built in his 
above-cited descriptions of Shadhili doctrine. In all three of them we can find 
reference being made to God's pre-eternity, such as the words he says were 
taught to him by Najm al-Dīn: "God was and there was nothing with Him (kāna 
Allah wa-ma shay’ ma'ahu)-" It is striking that these exact same words are found 
in the thirty-fourth aphorism of Ibn ‘Ata Allah's Hikam, which has added: "... 
and He is now as He was."9? This saying is actually based on a canonical hadith 
that is found in al-Bukhārī's al-Jami‘ al-sahih, according to which the Prophet 
Muhammad said: "God was and there was nothing before Him...”9% Its signifi- 
cance to the principle of rejecting one's self-direction and choice becomes 
clear from Ibn ‘Ata Allah's following explanation found in Kitab al-tanwir: 


You should know that God was there for you before you were there for 
yourself. Now in the same way as He directed (mudabbir®) [your affairs] 
before you existed when there was nothing of your self-direction (tadbir) 
[to compete] with Him, thus He (ST) directs [your affairs] after you have 
come into existence. So be to Him as you were to Him [in pre-eternity], 
and He will be to you as He was to you [in pre-eternity |!95 


Since God in the sovereignty of His lordship (rubübiyya) has already directed 
all affairs in pre-eternity, the Sufi must fully grasp that creatures hold no power 
or control over anything and that they are all completely dependent on Him.96 


92 See for instance al-Sumaydi, Zinat al-nawāzir, pp. 252—256, 270, 444, 464, and 499. The 
significance of tadbir and ikhtiyār in Rāfi”s book was already noted by Denis Gril in his 
"L'enseignement d'Ibn ‘Ata’ Allāh al-Iskandari, d'après le témoignage de son disciple Raf’ 
Ibn Shafi” in Une voie soufie dans le monde: la Shádhiliyya, ed. Eric Geoffroy (Paris: 
Maisonneuve et Larose, 2005), pp. 98-99. For other references in Ibn ‘Ata Allah's writings, 
see his Tartib al-suluk, wa-yalīhā Risāla ft adab al-'ilm, ed. Khalid Zahrī (Beirut: Dar al- 
kutub al-'ilmiyya, 2006), p. 57, and his Lata'if al-minan, for example pp. 24 and g1. 

93  Al-Iskandarī, Ibn ‘Ata’ Allāh (m. 709/1309) et la naissance, p. 103. 

94 Muhammad b. Ismail al-Bukhārī, al-Jāmi' al-musnad al-sahih al-mukhtasar min umūr 
Rasūl Allah (salla Allah ‘alayhi wa-sallam) wa-sunanihi wa-ayyamihi, ed. Muhammad 
Zuhayr b. Nasir al-Nasir (Beirut: Dar tawq al-najah, 2001), vol. 4, p. 105, and also vol. 9, 


p. 421. 
95  AlIskandarī, Kitab al-tanwir, p. 14. 
96 Ibid.p.18. 
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This principle revolves around the realization of an essential dichotomy be- 
tween Lord (rabb) and servant ('abd), or between lordship (rubūbiyya) and ser- 
vitude ('ubüdiyya), which the early Shadhiliyya considered the way to reach 
the station of servitude (magām al-ubūdiyya). Its prominence in their doc- 
trine is reflected in the very definition of Sufism itself as attributed to al- 
Shadhili by Ibn al-Sabbagh: “Sufism is to train the carnal soul (nafs) to be in 
accordance with servitude, and to return it to the principles of lordship (ahkam 
al-rububiyya).’®” Several references to this dichotomy can be found in Ibn 
"Atā Allah's Hikam as well. In the 100th aphorism, for instance, he states that it 
is in carrying out one’s servitude that the majesty of God's lordship manifests.98 
In Kitab al-tanwir he explains that the Prophet Muhammad therefore chose 
servitude when he was made to choose between becoming a servant prophet 
(nabī 'abd) or a king prophet (nabi malik). For Ibn ‘Ata Allāh, this is also the 
definitive proof that servitude is the most noble of spiritual stations.99 

Against this background we may understand what is implied by the earlier- 
quoted statement al-Wasiti related from one of the Shadhilis (in all likelihood 
Najm al-Din himself) that self-direction and choice are among the greatest 
sins. Similar statements can in fact be found in several Shadhili works. Ibn ‘Ata’ 
Allah phrases it in almost identical words, and Rafi‘ attributes it to al-Shadhili 
as follows: “Beware of self-direction and choice, for they are worse than of- 
fenses and sins.”!°° For the early Shadhilis, the idea behind this notion is that if 
the servant lays claim to self-direction he is in fact competing with his Lord’s 
decrees. He thereby makes himself an associate with God's lordship (shirk bi- 
al-rubūbiyya), which Ibn ‘Ata Allah also refers to as an inward form of idolatry.!?! 
Therefore, according to the Shadhiliyya, it is only by cleansing the heart of at- 
tributing lordship to other things besides God that the servant becomes fit to 
be in His divine presence.!?? 

Another seemingly distinct part of Shadhili doctrine to which al-Wasiti al- 
ludes three times in his autobiography is the role of God's divine names (asma) 
and attributes (sifat). In his first mention of these terms he merely states that 
he found the Shadhilis discussing experiential knowledge (matifa) of the 


97 Ibn al-$Sabbāgh, Durrat al-asrar, p. 90. 

98 Al-Iskandarī, Ibn Atā” Allāh (m. 709/1309) et la naissance, p. 129, and for the other refer- 
ences, pp. 121, 137, and 153. 

99 X Al-Iskandari, Kitab al-tanwir, p. 25. 

100 bn ‘Ata Allah makes a similar statement in Kitab al-tanwir, p. 27. For al-Shadhili’s quote, 
see: al-Sumaydi, Zinat al-nawazir, p. 287. 

100 Al-Iskandarī, Kitab al-tanwir, pp. u and 13; al-Iskandari, Lata'if al-minan, pp. 88-89 and 
142. 

102 — Al-Iskandari, Miftah al-falah, p. 37. 
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divine names and attributes. The second instance provides some more detail 
and explains that “they enter the presence of the divine names (hadarat al- 
asm@) and achieve spiritual realization (tahaqqaqu) through something from 
that. The reality of a divine name or attribute is granted to them and they 
thereby become intimately acquainted with God (‘AJ).”!°3 In the third instance, 
he describes that when they have emptied their hearts of all things other than 
God, they become filled with His love and the unveiling (kashf) of His names 
and attributes.!04 While this suggests that the divine names and attributes ful- 
filled a role in the early tā'ifa, al-Wasiti's allusions do not fully convey their 
significance. 

When we turn to Shadhili sources, we find that their relevance to the spiri- 
tual way is a rather complex issue that will require some elaboration here. Ac- 
cording to Ibn al-Sabbagh, al-Shadhili differentiated between the attributes of 
servitude, which belong solely to human beings, and the attributes of lordship, 
which belong solely to God. The Sufi must realize his own attributes while per- 
ceiving those of God. This principle can also be found in the 17th aphorism of 
the Hikam, which states: “Be connected to the attributes of His lordship and 
realize the attributes of your servitude.” The aim is to thereby realize the 
nature of one’s human attributes and their essential difference from Gods di- 
vine attributes, a spiritual exercise which al-Shadhili reportedly referred to as 
"sitting on the carpet of thruthfulness” (al-julūs ‘ala bisat al-sidq).!°® For in- 
stance, the Sufi should realize that he is weak (da'īf) while God is the Strong 
(al-qawiyy), that he is lowly (dhalil) while God is the Almighty (al-'aziz), that 
he is needy (faqir) while God is the Self-Sufficient (al-ghani).!?? In other words, 
for the Shadhilis it is through the divine names and attributes that one jour- 
neys deeper into the fundamental dichotomy of 'ubūdiyya and rubübiyya. 

The end of that journey, however, is a still deeper realization that people's 
existence as newly created, temporal beings is like non-existence in view of 
God's existence in pre-eternity. Ibn ‘Ata Allah hints at this principle in a letter 
he sent to Alexandria, where he discusses whether it is better for the Sufi to be 
in a state of neediness (faqr) or a state of sufficiency (ghinā). He concludes 
that, ultimately, neediness is more perfect because it is an attribute of 


103 Al-Wasiti, Rihla, pp. 33-34. 

104  Ibid.p. 34. 

105 Al-Iskandari, Ibn Ata’ Allāh (m. 709/1309) et la naissance, p. 137, also hinted at in the 2th 
aphorism, p. 73. 

106  Ibnal-Sabbagh, Durrat al-asrar, p. 72. 

107 Ibid. 
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servitude, whereas sufficiency is an attribute of lordship.'$ The true meaning 
of neediness, he explains, only manifests by fully realizing God’s pre-eternity: 


The reality of neediness is to be after you have come into existence as you 
were before your existence, that is, just as [God] directed [your affairs] for 
you before your existence, without you having any saying in the matter. 
So be to Him as you were to Him, He will be to you as He was to you. Yet, 
the reality of neediness is only sound by being absent from it, for other- 
wise you will [still] be in a state of sufficiency by means of your needi- 
ness.!09 


The last sentence alludes to the station of annihilation (fana) wherein man's 
attributes become annihilated in God's attributes so that he loses awareness of 
all that pertains to the created realm. For awareness of one's own neediness 
would imply that a created, temporal attribute is still present together with the 
pre-eternal Creator. This process is also referred to in the 122th aphorism of the 
Hikam, where it is stated that "when [God] wants to make you arrive unto Him, 
He covers your attribute with His attribute and hides your quality with His 
guality”!!0 Ibn al-Sabbagh quotes a like-minded statement from al-Shādhilī: 


Just as your vile names can be obliterated by your excellent names, thus 
your [human] names can be obliterated through [God's] divine names, 
and your [human] attributes through His divine attributes, for nothing of 
the temporal being (al-hadith) will remain when he is connected to the 
Pre-Eternal (al-qadim). ... When you call upon Him by His sublime name 
and pay heed to His sublime attributes existing in His essence, all of your 
names will be obliterated and your existence will have disappeared. You 
will have become effaced, having no existence whatsoever. This is the lo- 
cus of annihilation, and of subsistence (bagā') after annihilation.” 


That is not to say that a human being and God unite and become one, or that 
God incarnates in him. Ibn ‘Ata Allah clarifies that the servant can be adorned 
by God’s names and attributes to the extent that it becomes conceivable that 
he is described by their good qualities and becomes “lordly” (rabbaniyy?") 


108 — Al-Iskandari, Tartīb al-sulūk, p. 58. 

109 Ibid. p. 57. 

no = Al-Iskandari, Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah (m. 709/1309) et la naissance, pp. 137—139. A similar saying is 
quoted from al-Mursi, cf. al-Iskandarī, Lata’if al-minan, p. 26. 

m Ibnal-Sabbagh, Durrat al-asrar, p. 132. 
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— though not in the sense that he becomes like God, but rather that he is near 
to his Lord by his spiritual station (magām).!!? 

From being unconscious of the created realm in fana, Shadhili doctrine 
turns to the classical Junaydian model wherein perfection is only reached by 
returning to the creation with the profound consciousness that God is con- 
stantly governing it, perceiving that He is always manifest in all created things, 
which thence become as mirrors for His perfect attributes.!? This is the sta- 
tion referred to in the above quote of al-Shadhili as subsistence (bagā'), which 
is where the veil of self-direction is said to have fallen and the Sufi witnesses 
that everything is in the hands of God.!^ 

There is one final aspect of Shadhili doctrine of which we can find hints in 
al-Wāsitīs autobiography. He characterizes the Shadhilis twice by the word 
injidhāb to signify that they are drawn near unto God.!5 In another passage he 
uses the word jadhb, which comes from the same Arabic root-letters. He says: 
"The spiritual states that [the Shadhilis] have are penetrating, distinguished 
insights (mutala'at) that cause the attraction of their spirits (jadhb al-arwah) 
unto the domains of divine proximity (mawatin al-gurb)”!!6 Now, al-Wāsitī's 
use of these terms is significant for us in view of the distinction that is made in 
several Shadhili sources between two ways to arrive unto God: that of the sālik 
and that of the majdhüb. The former is the traveler on the spiritual path, who 
struggles through the necessary states and stations to earn his friendship with 
God. The latter reaches this status unintentionally when he is suddenly over- 
taken by spiritual attraction (jadhb) from God by which he is drawn unto Him. 
Rafi‘ relates the following explanation of this distinction from Ibn ‘Ata Allah: 


The likeness of the salik is that of someone who digs for water, bit by bit, 
until he feels exhausted — but it is after exertion that it gushes forth to 
him. The likeness of the majdhüb is that of someone who desires water, 
and for whom a cloud [suddenly] rains so that he takes from it what he 
needs without any exertion." 


u2  Tàjal-Din Ahmad Ibn ‘Ata Allāh al-Iskandarī, al-Qasd al-mujarrad fi ma'rifat al-ism al- 
mufrad, ed. Khalid Muhammad Khamis (Cairo: Maktabat al-khānjī, 2008), p. 48. 

ug This process is elaborated upon in al-Iskandari, Lata@’if al-minan, pp. 30-315 God's 
manifestation in the creation is also mentioned in the 15th aphorism, cf. Al-Iskandari, [bn 
Atā” Allāh (m. 709/1309) et la naissance, p. 91. 

u4  ALIskandarī, Kitab al-tanwir, p. 55. 

u5  Al-Wasit, Rihla, pp. 33 and 49. 

n6  Ibid.p.5o. 

n7  Al-S$uwaydi, Zinat al-nawazir, p. 272. 
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In Latā'if al-minan, both paths to God's friendship are said to be described in 
the Quran, with the verse “whoso makes God his friend (wa-man yatawalla 
Allah)" [Q. 5:56] being interpreted as a reference to the salik, and *He [God] 
" [Q. 7:196] being in- 
terpreted as a reference to the majdhüb.!? Ibn ‘Ata Allah maintains that the 


takes care of the righteous (wa-huwa yatawalla al-sālihīn) 


majdhūb has a higher degree of friendship with God because, contrary to the 
sālik, he achieves the station of arrival right away and then continues to abide 
by the precepts of the spiritual way.!!? 

If we now return to the initial question posed in the preceding section, 
whether there already existed a distinct Shahili ta’ifa when al-Wasiti entered 
Alexandria, the above study provides solid ground to argue that this was very 
likely the case. We have seen that all the major characteristics by which our 
Iraqi Sufi describes the Alexandrian Shadhilis can also be found expounded 
upon in early Shādhilī writings, most notably, but certainly not exclusively, 
those of Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah. While the fact that Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah was the first Shādhilī 
shaykh to compose books on Sufism ensured that his legacy as a master of the 
ta'ifa was preserved in history, this does not mean that its formation must 
therefore necessarily be placed with him. We must bear in mind that, origi- 
nally the teachings of the Shādhiliyya would primarily have been transmitted 
orally, which was likely a central aspect of the disciple's su/ba-relationship 
with his Sufi master. Hence, it is related that when al-Shadhili was asked why 
he never wrote any books, he responded that his pupils are his books, a prin- 
ciple al-Mursī is also said to have lived by.!?° Since we have noted that the com- 
mon link between Najm al-Dīn (the source for al-Wāsitī's account of Shādhilī 
doctrine) and Ibn ‘Ata’ Allāh was al-Mursi, we may then conclude that there 
was already a distinct doctrine and method that was transmitted orally within 
the latter's circle of disciples. Moreover, when we take into account that al- 
Mursi was the common link for the entire network of the Egyptian Shadhilis 
that followed after him, the notion that a common doctrine existed among 
them that can be traced back to him becomes very plausible. All this, I would 
argue, points to the existence of a distinct ta'ifa well before the turn of the 
century, perhaps already under al-Mursi. I would even say that we should not 
disregard the possibility that it already originated under al-Shadhili himself, 
although, admittedly, that will in all likelihood remain an unsolvable mystery. 


u8  Al-Iskandarī, Latā'if al-minan, p. 27. Throughout the current study I have mostly relied on 
AJ. Arberry's translation of the Qur'an, though in several cases with slight alterations. 

ug Ibid. p. 129. 

120  Ibid.p.6. 
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2.3 The Success of the Shadhiliyya 

Now that we have identified the Alexandrian Shadhilis al-Wasiti joined as a 
distinct Sufi ta'ifa with its own particular doctrine, we close his account of 
them with several observations that will explain to us, first, why he was ini- 
tially attracted to their method in Sufism, and, second, why he eventually dis- 
tanced himself from them. As with the Rifa'iyya, I will argue that his views on 
the Shādhiliyya can tell us something about the normative religiosity that 
dominated the context in which the ģā'ifa thrived. 

The first thing that is clear from al-Wasiti’s autobiography is that he had 
never seen Sufis like those of the Shadhiliyya before. In fact, of all the Sufi 
groups he accompanied during his lifetime, they were without a doubt the 
closest thing to what true Sufism should embody in his vision. He tells us in his 
autobiography: "By God, I felt intense joy with them and my heart found rest 
with them and their method (tarīg), because I perceived with them something 
that is the highest degree that can be attained and the utmost limit that can be 
desired"?! Moreover, one gets the impression from his choice of words that 
the Shadhili shaykhs he met must have been highly charismatic figures. At one 
point, he even likens them to angels: 


Truly - and God knows better the reality of the way I perceived them — 
Ilikened them to the angels who are in the presence of God surrounding 
His Throne, even if they do not resemble them in every respect. Do not 
deem this strange, for their hearts are amidst the host of God's friends 
(awliya’) surrounding the Throne, so that during most of their spiritual 
states their character (tibā') is transformed from that of a human being 
into that of an angel. This unique trait (khusūsiyya) that they have cannot 
be denied and only they are able to achieve it.!?? 


For al-Wasiti, it must have been Najm al-Din in particular who inspired him, 
not just during his time in Alexandria, but also afterwards as he continued his 
journey in search of the pathway to God. He reveres him as a 'knower of God' 
(al-Grif) in his autobiography,?? and concludes in his Qaida fi al-tajrid that 


he (R) summarized for me everything that the seeker [of God] needs dur- 
ing the beginnings and the endings [of the spiritual way], such as vigilant 
awareness (murāgaba), experiential knowledge (matifa), annihilation 


iim — Al Wasit, Rihla, pp. 33-34. 
122 Ibid. p. 50. 
123 Ibid. p. 24. 
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(fana’), love (mahabba), and detachment (tajrid) — although I only un- 
derstood this after a period of time.'?^ 


This shows that Najm al-Din had a considerable influence on his understand- 
ing of the Sufi path, a fact that we will be reminded of in part 2 of our study. 

Al-Wāsitī's deep admiration for the Shadhiliyya was for the greater part 
grounded in what we may identify as the ta'ifa's soberness, which manifested 
in its scholastic and practical approach to Sufism. It is in fact exactly on the 
basis of this soberness that several scholars have sought to explain the success 
of the early Shadhiliyya. Both Éric Geoffroy and Nathan Hofer view their sober 
Sufism as a product of the Malamati tradition, the Nishapuri way of blame, 
which emphasized the importance of keeping one's piety private. Moreover, 
Geoffroy contends that the Shadhiliyya was able to spread so quickly because 
its doctrine was formulated in words that were easily accessible to all kinds of 
people. He also argues that it was thanks to the “orthodoxy” of the early 
Shadhili masters that the tā'ifa was easily accepted by Egypt's ‘ulama’.!?5 A 
similar line of argumentation is adopted by Hofer, who states that the practical 
way of the Shadhiliyya created social space for many different strands of peo- 
ple to participate in Sufism. In his reading of Ibn ‘Ata Allah’s Lata’if al-minan, 
he recognizes an effort to underline the Sunni credentials of the ta'ifa's epony- 
mous founder, al-Shadhili, by constructing his image as a scholar and a jurist.!26 
He argues that, by doing so, Ibn 'Ata' Allah aimed to secure the ta'íifa's legiti- 
macy within the domain of Sunni Islam — an approach we have also observed 
in the portrayal of al-Rifāī by his followers in the previous chapter. As we will 
now see, the sober character of the Shadhilis is more or less confirmed by al- 
Wāsitī. 

This is first and foremost illustrated by our Iraqi Sufi in terms of their close 
observance of Islamic law. In his autobiography he writes that he “found them 
the most strict of people in honoring the revealed law (sharta), the commands 
and prohibitions."?? The scholastic background of the early Shadhili masters 
is also attested to in several biographical sources. Al-Yafi relates that besides 
Najm al-Dīn's knowledge of Sufism, he was also learned in Shāfiī jurispru- 


124  Al-Wāsitī, Qa'ida fī al-tajrid, p. 257. 

125 Éric Geoffroy, "Entre ésotérisme et éxotérisme: les Shádhilis, passeurs de sens (Égypte — 
XIlIe — xve siécles),” in Une voie soufie dans le monde: la Shádhiliyya, ed. Éric Geoffroy 
(Paris: Maisonneuve et Larose, 2005), pp. 117-118. See also by the same author, Le Soufisme, 
PP. 490-491, where he argues that the order's balance between sharia and haqiqa was at 
the heart of its success. 

126 Hofer, The Popularisation of Sufism, pp. 140-141 and 160. 

127 Al Wasit, Rihla, p. 34. 
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dence.?? This may very well have played some role in his relationship with 
al-Wasiti, who would himself still have followed the same madhhab when he 
was under his spiritual guidance. Furthermore, as we have already seen in the 
diagram above, practically all the notable members of the early tā'ifa were to 
some degree trained in either the Maliki or the Shāfiī school. Ibn al-Sabbagh 
stresses that the close observance of religious law by following one of the legal 
schools was actually promoted by al-Shadhili himself.!29 

With an approach to Sufism that aimed to be grounded in scholastic Islam, 
there are indications that early Shadhili shaykhs may have occasionally been 
critical of Sufis who, in their eyes, did not sufficiently observe the boundaries 
of law and theology. A good example is the criticism towards the Rifa'iyya al- 
Wasiti reports from Najm al-Din, who would have said that "nothing corrupts 
this religion like two groups: the Ahmadiyya when it comes to women and the 
Harīriyya when it comes to young boys."?? Although the evidence for an actual 
Shadhili- Rifa rivalry is scarce, Geoffroy too has noticed that the two Sufi 
groups appear to have been quite incompatible and did not always go well to- 
gether.!s! According to Geoffroy, the critical attitude towards Sufis who were in 
some way regarded as transgressing the proper bounds of religious law can be 
viewed as characteristic of the early Shadhiliyya and was continued by later 
generations.!3? 

Here we must make make note that some of the later Shādhilī shaykhs took 
a somewhat new direction that al-Wāsitī would not have been appreciative of. 
I am referring here to the growing influence of what many scholars have la- 
belled ‘the Akbarian school of Sufism, which appears to have entered the 
Shadhili tā'ifa somewhere after the turn of the seventh/thirteenth century.!s$ 


128 According to al-Yāfiī, Najm al-Din occupied himself with many religious sciences (‘uliim) 
and his book in jurisprudence (fiqh) was al-Ghazali's Wajiz, see: Mir at, vol. 4, p. 198; see 
also: al-Asqalàni, al-Durar al-kamina, vol. 3, p. 86. 

129 Ibn al-Sabbagh, Durrat al-asrar, p. 34. 

130 Al-Wasiti, Rihla, p. 24. The Ahmadiyya is, as noted in the previous chapter, one of the 
names by which the Rifai ta’ifa was known. The Haririyya was a branch of the Rifāīya 
from Damascus, founded by ‘Ali b. Abi al-Hasan al-Hariri al-Marwarī (d. 645/1147), cf. 
Louis Massignon, “Haririya,” in EP: vol. 3, p. 222. 

131 Geoffroy gives an example in Le Soufisme, pp. 278—279, and also in “Les milieux," pp. 175- 
176. 

132 Geoffroy, Le Soufisme, p. 178. 

133 This trend among the Shadhiliyya has been studied in some detail by Geoffroy in “Entre 
ésotérisme, pp.125-128 and Le Soufisme, pp.221-222 and 391-392. He observes the 
increasing influence of Sufis such as Ibn ‘Arabi, Ibn al-Fārid, and Ibn Sab‘in from the end 
of the seventh/thirteenth century onwards, and concludes that the Shadhiliyya played an 
important role in helping the advocates of ‘wahda’ rise from all-round denial to relative 
acceptance. He contends that it were in fact Shadhili shaykhs who became the foremost 
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Branded by its opponents as 'monists' (ittihādiyya), the Akbarian school is 
mostly known for the unity of being/existence (wahdat al-wujūd). It is closely 
connected to the doctrine of Muhyi al-Din Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 638/1240), famously 
known as ‘al-shaykh al-akbar (the greatest master) from which the school de- 
rives its name. The latter's teachings were spread and expounded upon by his 
followers, such as his foremost disciple Sadr al-Din al-Qunawi (d. 673/1274), 
and the latter's pupil ‘Afif al-Din al-Tilimsani (d. 690/1291). These figures and 
several others were increasingly incorporated by later Shadhilis, a develop- 
ment that may have instigated some debate surrounding the legitimacy of the 
Shadhili tā'ifa in view of what some considered as its apparent incorporation 
of monistic teachings. I do not doubt that this, at least partially, motivated the 
Egyptian polymath and Shādhilī Sufi Jalal al-Din al-Suyūtī (d. 931/1505) to prove 
that the early Shadhili masters had nothing to do with the doctrine of divine 
indwelling (hulül) and unification (ittihad).1?^ It is worthwhile noting that both 
he and Ibn Taymiyya relate a severe condemnation aimed at monistic Sufis 
that is attributed to al-Mursi, who would have held that "they are unbelievers 
(kuffar), because they believe that the creation is the same as the Creator."?5 In 
Ibn Taymiyya's version, this remark is even supposed to have been directed 


interpreters of Ibn ‘Arabi and Ibn al-Fārid. Richard McGregor studied the considerable 
influence of Akbarian Sufism on the Wafa'iyya, a Cairene branch of the Shadhiliyya 
started by Muhammad Waf@ (d. 765/1363), a disciple of Ibn Bākhilā, cf. "Akbarian Thought 
in a Branch of the Shādhiliyya” in Une voie soufie dans le monde: la Shádhiliyya, ed. Éric 
Geoffroy (Paris: Maisonneuve et Larose, 2005), pp. 107-115. Ibn ‘Arabi himself never 
formed a distinct madhhab or order, but, as Chittick explains, scholars have used the term 
"school of Ibn ‘Arabi,’ “to refer to the fact that many Muslim thinkers ... took seriously Ibn 
"Arabīs title as the "Greatest Master" (al-shaykh al-akbar) and consciously rooted their 
perspective in their own understanding of his theoretical framework" Cf. William C. 
Chittick, "The school of Ibn ‘Arabi,’ in History of Islamic Philosophy: Part 1, ed. Seyyed 
Hossein Nasr & Oliver Leaman (London/New York: Routledge, 1996), p. 510. It must be 
noted that some scholars appear to have also regarded those Sufis with monistic 
tendencies as being part of the Akbarian school, even though they may not have had any 
concrete relation with Ibn ‘Arabi’s thought. The poet Ibn al-Farid, for instance, was a 
contemporary of Ibn ‘Arabi who certainly did not belong to his circle, but whose poetry 
was so popular among Ibn 'Arabīs followers that he was in that sense incorporated into 
the Akbarian school by both its followers and its detractors, cf. Homerin, "Sufis and their 
Detractors,” pp. 228—229. 

134  Jalal al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Bakr al-Suyūtī, Ta'yīd al-haqiqa al-‘aliyya wa-tashyid 
al-tarīga al-Shādhiliyya, ed. ‘Asim Ibrahim al-Kayyālī (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al‘ilmiyya, 
2006), pp. 54-55; note that al al-Suyüti also defended Ibn ‘Arabi against such criticisms. 

135 Jalal al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Bakr al-Suyūtī, al-Hawi li-al-fatawa (Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 
2004) vol. 2, p. 162, and Ibn Taymiyya's Hagiqat maddhab al-ittihadiyyin, MF, vol. 2, p. 245. 
I believe al-Suyūtī actually cites from this work by Ibn Taymiyya, although he does not 
give the same title. 
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specifically at the Akbarian master al-Tilimsani and his following. As for al- 
Wāsitī's account, since his autobiography tells us that he was only introduced 
to the Akbarian school (which he termed 'al-ittihādiyya') in Cairo, we can as- 
sume that he found no evident traces of its doctrine when he was in Alexan- 
dria. That there was indeed a distance between the early Shadhiliyya and the 
followers of Ibn ‘Arabi was also the impression of the late scholar of Sufism 
Paul Nwyia, who based himself on Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah's writings.136 We can thus say 
that, in all likelihood, distinct Akbarian teachings were still completely absent 
from the ta'ifa as al-Wasiti witnessed it, and were in all likelihood introduced 
only after Ibn ‘Ata Allah's time. 

Besides its scholastic and critical character, the Sufism of the Shadhiliyya 
must have also appealed to al-Wasiti on a practical level. As several scholars 
have already noted, early Shadhili shaykhs did not demand of their pupils that 
they wear a particular dress. This contrasted with many other Sufi groups in 
Alexandria, especially those with roots in the west, such as the followers of 
Abu Madyan, who wore the so-called patched Sufi cloak (muraqqa'a) to ex- 
hibit their renunciant lifestyle” Many such groups would also hold sama‘ 
gatherings, a practice that was not undisputed among Muslim jurists as we 
have seen in chapter 1.8 This, too, was not done by the early Shadhiliyya, as 
attested to not only by the fact that al-Wasiti makes no mention of it in his 


136 See Nwyia's introduction in: al-Iskandarī, Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah (m. 709/1309) et la naissance, 
PP. 25—26; I owe this reference to Alexander Knysh, Ibn ‘Arabi in the Later Islamic Tradition: 
The Making of a Polemical Image in Medieval Islam (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1999), pp. 80-81. 

137  Ibn'Ata Allāh states that the Shadhili way does not promote renunciant clothing because 
that would draw attention to oneself and give the impression that one is in need of 
people's donations, whereas the Sufi should only be in need of God, cf. al-Iskandari, Lata'if 
al-minan, p.134. The wearing of patched cloaks appears to have been practiced in the 
school of Abū Madyan, proof for which is found in Vincent J. Cornell, The Way of Abū 
Madyan: Doctrinal and Poetic Works of Abū Madyan Shu'ayb ibn al-Husayn al-Ansari (c. 
509/1115-16-594/1198) (Cambridge: Islamic Texts Society, 1996), pp. 96—67, and al-Tadili, al- 
Tashawwuf, p. 439, where we find that the followers of al-Maghiri wore them. 

138 The Rifāī shaykh Abū al-Fath al-Wasiti would certainly have organized sama‘ gatherings, 
given the importance of the ritual in his t@’ifa. It is related that the Sufi master al-Shātibī 
practiced sama‘, as this was the way of his own master, Abū al-‘Abbas al-Ra's, cf. Ibn Abi 
al-Mansur, La risāla, p.108. The sama‘ was likely also performed in the Alexandrian 
community of Sufis with origins in the west, since we find that it was part of Abū Madyan's 
method, although with some caution, as noted by Cornell, The Way of Abu Madyan, 
PP. 34-35. It must be mentioned that not all Sufis from the west were in favor of the ritual, 
an example of which is Ibn ‘Arabi, who hailed from Murcia, cf. William C. Chittick, The 
Self-Disclosure of God: Principles of Ibn al-Arabīs Cosmology (Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1998), p. 383, and also: Claude Addas, Quest for the Red Sulphur: The life of 
Ibn ‘Arabi, trans. Peter Kingsley (Cambridge: Islamic Texts Society, 1993), pp. 163 and 272. 
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account of the tā'ifa, but also explicitly by several Shādhilī sources. Both Ibn 
al-Sabbagh and Ibn ‘Ata Allah relate that sama‘ was not done by al-Shadhili, 
and al-Suyūtī also confirms that it was not part of his method (tariq).!9 And 
thanks to Rafi‘ we know that it had still not integrated into the Shadhili meth- 
od of Sufism under Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah, who is cited on the issue as follows: 


It is not proper for you to attend the sama ‘in this age. That is because the 
sama‘ of the early [Sufis] was done to give rest to their spirits (nufüs), 
since the process of spiritual disciplining (al-riyada) is a fire that is extin- 
guished through the sama‘. But the folk of this age attend the sama‘ be- 
cause they’re sick from eating too much food and being overly satiated, so 
that [the sama] strengthens their worldly desire. Sometimes, their carnal 
souls and desires are also stimulated because they listen to a beautiful 
voice. Now if you would say that al-Junayd, Sarrī, and others like them 
attended the samā” then we would say to you: Indeed, but they would eat 
food and subsequently fast, whereas you will eat and not fast.4° 


Finally, the Shādhilī way was also sober in that it did not require from its fol- 
lowers that they renounce the world and live in poverty. On the contrary, the 
order's second shaykh, al-Mursī, is quoted as having emphasized the impor- 
tance of having a means of subsistence (sabab), and Ibn ‘Ata Allah's Kitab al- 
tanwir contains several passages that elucidate how the practice of Sufism can 
be combined with making one's daily livelihood.! 

In view of al-Wasiti’s critical attitude towards what he perceived as a lack of 
regard for religious law among many Sufis and the acceptance of innovated 
rituals such as sama‘ gatherings, his stay among the Alexandrian Shadhiliyya 
must have seemed as if he had finally reached the destination of his journey, if 
only for a time. The way he explains it himself, he eventually traded Alexandria 
for Cairo because he became increasingly dissatisfied with his newfound Sufi 
companions for two particular reasons. 

One of these may be identified as the first clear-cut instance where he dis- 
plays his conviction that the traditionalist creed is the only correct creed. Al- 
though we have seen in chapter 1 that he appears to have denounced Ash‘arism 
in favor of traditionalism in Baghdad already, it is only in the conclusion to his 
account of Alexandria that we find it formulated unambiguously for the first 


139 Ibn al-Sabbagh, Durrat al-asrár, p.104; al-Iskandarī, Lata'if al-minan, p. 61; al-Suyūtī, 
Ta’yid, p. 73. 

140 Al-$Sumaydī, Zīnat al-nawāzir, pp. 284—285. 

141 Al-Iskandari, Latā'if al-minan, p. 97; and by the same author, Kitab al-tanwīr, pp. 51-55 
and 60-117. 
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time. While we should be open to the possibility that his theological criticism 
of the Shādhiliyya was formulated only later on during his Damascene years, 
he ascribes it such a central role in his autobiographical writings that it may 
very well reflect what had been his true sentiment. The Rifla describes his 
theological disagreement with the Alexandrian Sufis as one of the primary rea- 
sons behind his departure from them: 


Then I thoroughly examined the foundation of this uppermost level 
(dhirwa) that [the Shadhilis] have, in order to see on what it is based in 
terms of the articles and principles of faith (al-'aqa'id wa-al-usul). I found 
them to be a people who are not conscious of the Sunna, nor the era of 
the Prophet, the lives of his Companions, or [their] morality (akhlāg). I 
also found that they believe in something of the tenets of the Jahmiyya 
(lit. tajahhum); and although I did not find them openly declaring beliefs 
that strip God of His attributes (tatil), they are nevertheless inclined to 
refrain from judgment [about them] (wugūf). Indeed, I do not doubt that 
they deny some of the divine attributes (séfat), or refrain from judgment 
aboutthem,asistheschoolofthespeculativetheologians (mutakallimin ).!^? 
Because of that I found that they are overshadowed by a darkness and 
that there is a disease in the lights of their faces.!4? 


His claim of having detected elements of the Jahmiyya among his Alexandrian 
shaykhs is a common ploy used by traditionalists to equate followers of the 
Ash‘ari school with a doctrine that is widely regarded as heretical among the 
majority of Sunni scholars, including the Ash‘aris themselves.'^^ He takes it a 


142 The use of the term ‘wuquf in the context of theology is explained by Ibn Taymiyya in his 
al-Fatwā al-hamawiyya al-kubrā as follows: He differentiates between two groups who 
both differ in the way that they abide by the principle of wuquf with regard to God's divine 
names and attributes: (1) A group that consists mostly of jurists (fuqaha), who are said to 
profess that it is possible that the apparent (zahir) meaning is intended by any particular 
attribute of God in a way that befits His loftiness (jalal), while remaining open to the 
possibility of it not being intended as such. (2) The second group are the speculative 
theologians who are said to profess that they refrain (vamsikūn) from all of this, and do 
not go beyond the recitation (tilawa) of the Qur'an or the reading (qirga) of the hadith, 
thus turning away from their meanings with heart and tongue, cf. Ibn Taymiyya, MF. vol. 
5, pp. 116-117. 

1433  Al-Wāsitī, Rifla, p. 35. 

144 Ibn Taymiyya does this quite often; see for instance his Bayan talbis al-Jahmiyya fī ta’sis 
bida'ihim al-kalamiyya, ed. Yahya b. Muhammad al-Hunaydi et al (Riyad: Majma‘ al-malik 
Fahd, 2005), vol. 1, p. 8, where he states that the Bayan talbīs is a refutation of the Ash'ari 
theologian Fakhr al-Din al-Rāzī, whom he refers to as one of the pseudo-Jahmi theologians 
(al-mutajahhima al-mutakallimin). 
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step further in his Qaida ft al-tajrid, where he seems to be implying that Ash'ari 
kalām was an integral part of Shadhili doctrine. After citing the earlier advice 
of Najm al-Din regarding the need to become absent in the meaning of the 
words "God was and there was nothing with Him," which we have identified as 
a reference to God's pre-eternity, al-Wasiti remarks: 


This is the key to intimate knowledge (matifa) of God and knowledge of 
His existence according to the method of the speculative theologians 
(ahl al-kalam). However, according to the method of the Ahl al-Sunna, 
the key to intimate knowledge is knowledge of God's aboveness (fawqi- 
yya) in a way that befits His majesty, and not in a way that it is taken as 
one of the attributes of created beings.!** 


That is, in al-Wāsitī's vision of Sufism, the sound way to become intimately 
acquainted with God is built on the affirmation that He is above His creation, 
in accordance with the traditionalists (referred to here as the Ahl al-Sunna), 
whereas the way of the Shadhilis is built on a deep realization of God's pre- 
eternity, in accordance with the Ash'ari kalam-scholars. 

There are two important claims made by al-Wasiti here: first, that the issue 
of pre-eternity is particular to the mutakallimün (by which he undoubtedly 
means the adherents of the Ash'ari school); second, that there was a distinct 
presence of Ash‘ari kalam in the early Shadhiliyya. Based on other primary 
sources, we can find that both claims actually have a historical basis. 

Regarding the centrality of God's pre-eternity, there are many examples of 
works by followers of the Ash'ari school where we find mention being made of 
the notion that God existed in pre-eternity and that *He is now as He was." One 
of the earliest instances is found in the epistle on Sufism (a/-Risāla) by the 
Ash'ari Sufi al-Qushayn (d. 465/1072), in a citation from Abū Bakr Muhammad 
Ibn Fürak (d. 330/941), his teacher in theology and one of the early leading 
Ash'ari theologians.'^9 Other examples of important Ash'aris who refer to this 
in their creeds are al-Ghazali and ‘Izz al-Din Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam (d. 660/1261).!*7 


145  Al-Wasiti, Qa'ida fi al-tajrīd, p. 256. 

146 Abū al-Oāsim ‘Abd al-Karim b. Hūzān al-Qushayr, a/-Risāla al-Qushayriyya, ed. ‘Abd 
al-Halim Mahmüd & Mahmūd b. al-Sharif (Cairo: Dar al-Ma'ārif, 1995), vol. 1, pp. 24-25. 
I owe this reference to Gibril Fouad Haddad's The Refutation of Him [Ibn Taymiyya] Who 
Attributes Direction to Allah (al-Raddu ‘ala Man Qala bil-Jiha) (Birmingham: AQsA 
Publications, 2008), p. 165-169. 

147 For the former see: Abū Hamid Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Ghazali, Ihyā” ulūm al-din 
(Beirut: Dar al-ma‘rifa, 2011), vol. 1, p. go. See also: al-Subki, Tabagāt al-shāfi'iyya, vol. 6, 
p. 232. For the latter, see: “Izz al-Din Ibn ‘Abd al-Salàm ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Sulami, "Al-Mulha fi 
itigād ahl al-hagg” in Rasātl fi al-tawhid, ed. Iyād Khalid al-Tabbā' (Beirut: Dar al-fikr 
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It is also explicitly formulated as the creedal position of Ibn Taymiyya's con- 
temporary and Ash‘ari opponent, the gādī Ahmad Ibn Jahbal al-Kilābī (d. 
733/1333). Upon mentioning God's pre-eternity, he writes: “He was without 
place - He created place and regulated time — and He is now as He was: this is 
the school (madhhab) of the Ahl al-Sunna and the creed of the shaykhs of the 
spiritual path (mashayikh al-tariq)."^8 It is surely no coincidence that, just as 
we have found al-Wasiti do above, Ibn Taymiyya too connects this phrase to the 
theology of the Jahmiyya. He is surely addressing the Ash'aris when discussing 
words very similar to those we have just quoted from Ibn Jahbal: 


Such words were spoken by some of the later Jahmi speculative theolo- 
gians, and this was subsequently learned from them by those who 
reached the extremity of the tenets of the Jahmiyya (al-tajahhum) — 
which is stripping God of His attributes (ta'til) and apostacy — although 
the former would say: "God was, without place and without time, and He 
is now as He was” while the latter say: "God was and there was nothing 
with Him, and He is now as He was.”!49 


Ibn Taymiyya then goes on to explain the importance of this phrase in view of 
the kalāmī argument against the literal interpretation of several attributes by 
which God describes Himself in the holy texts, such as His sitting (istiwa’) on 
the Throne and His descent (nuzül) to the lowest sphere of the heavens. He 
comments on this, saying that “[the Ash‘aris] maintain that [God] was not sit- 
ting on the Throne in pre-eternity (al-azal); and since He is now as He was, He 
will not be upon the Throne [in a literal sense], for that would require [that He 
underwent] something of a transformation and change.”!50 This shows that the 
issue of pre-eternity was of particular importance to the Ash'ari argumenta- 
tion that God exists beyond time and space, so that the literal value of state- 
ments describing Him sitting on a Throne or existing in aboveness cannot 
possibly be affirmed.!5! 


al-mu'asir/Damascus: Dar al-fikr, 1995), p. u. See also: al-Subki, Tabaqat al-shāfi'iyya, vol. 
8, p. 219. 

148 al-Subki, Tabagāt al-shafityya, vol. 9, p. 41. Also translated in Haddad, The Refutation, 
p. 165. 

149 Ibn Taymiyya, Hagīgat maddhab al-ittihadiyyin, MF, vol. 2, p. 272. 

150 Ibid. vol. 2, p. 273. 

151 That is not to say that Ibn Taymiyya, or traditionalists in general for that matter, dismissed 
God's pre-eternity. The issue here is rather to show that the Ash‘ari and Shādhilī use of the 
notion as identified by al-Wasiti can indeed be verified as a historical reality. For further 
notice of the importance of God's eternity in Ash‘ari theology, see also: Michel Allard, Le 
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As for the distinct presence of Ash‘arism in the early Shādhilī way of Sufism, 
this is exemplified most clearly when we look at Izālat al-shubuhat ‘an al-ayat 
wa-al-ahadith al-mutashābihāt, a treatise by Yaqut's pupil Ibn al-Labbān. Its 
aim is to refute what he labels the literalism of the traditionalists, whom he 
accuses of ascribing anthropomorphism (tashbīh) and corporeality (tajsim) to 
God. In accordance with a group of the later Ash‘ari scholars he argues for the 
necessity to apply a metaphorical interpretation (ta'wīl) of the so-called 
mutashābihāt, the ambiguous verses from the Qur'an. He occasionally com- 
bines his argumentations with a discussion from the viewpoint of Sufism.'5? 

This work may very well be the most clear-cut example of how Shadhili Su- 
fism was intermingled with Ash‘ari theology, which manifests, above all, in the 
chapter on God's aboveness. Mentioned several times in the Qur'an in such 
verses as: "They fear their Lord above them (min fawqihim)" [Q. 16:50], Ibn al- 
Labban argues that the literal meaning cannot possibly be intended when the 
word 'fawqa' is used, since God is free from being bound by direction. But only 
those endowed with spiritual insight, who have mastered their hearts (arbab 
al-bas@ir wa-al-gulūb), can truly comprehend that God's fawqiyya is a highness 
that is essential to Him rather than one that is relative, he says, for the latter 
variety is specific to the created world, as either highness in a physical sense or 
in rank. It is here where Ibn al-Labban delves deeper into the matter, using 
clear elements of Shadhili Sufism. He explains that the manifestation (tajallī) 
of the light of God's unity through the highness of His fawgiyya comes from 
God's attribute of omnipotence (qahr). Its veil (hijab) is pure servitude 
(‘ubudiyya), which he bases on the verse “He [God] is the Omnipotent over His 
servants (wa-huwa al-qahir fawga 'ibādihi)” [Q. 6:18].53 Ibn al-Labban then 
elaborates upon this as follows: 


If you desire to realize that [God's] aboveness is not a spatial aboveness 
(fawgiyya makāniyya), but that it is rather essential aboveness (al-fawqi- 
yya al-hagīgiyya) by the omnipotence of [His] lordship in view of [man- 
kind's] servitude (qahr al-rubübiyya li-al-‘ubudiyya), then reflect on the 
fact that He was and there was nothing with Him. He is not delimited by 
His creation of the heavens in an upwards direction ('uluw), nor by His 
creation of the earth in a downwards direction (nuzul), nor by His 


probléme des attributs divins: dans la doctrine dal-Aš'arī et de ses premiers grands disciples 
(Beirut: Imprimerie Catholique, 1965), pp. 231-233. 

152 Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad Ibn al-Labban, Izālat al-shubuhat ‘an al-ayat wa-al- 
ahādīth al-mutashabihat, ed. Ayman ‘Abd al-Jabir al-Buhayrī and ‘Amr Mustafa al-Wardani 
(Cairo: Dar al-bayan al-‘Arabi, 2002), pp. 31-35. 

153 Ibid. p. 98 (underlining my own). 
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creation of the Throne upon which He sits. On the contrary, the entire 
guantity of created things springs from the manifestation (tajallī) of His 
divine names and attributes, without physical contact with Him, and 
without being relative to Him in terms of aboveness, underness, or any 
other direction. He (T) says: "Magnify the Name of your Lord, the Most 
High (a/-a lā), Who created and shaped" [Q. 87:1-2]. Here, He is described 
as ‘the Most High, a status by which He is distinguished from the cre- 
ation, which indicates that His Highness was established before the cre- 
ation.!54 


Ibn al-Labban thus leans on the notion that God existed in pre-eternity before 
there even was space and time, so that His aboveness can never be spatial. To 
get around the literal meaning he applies the Shadhili dichotomy of rububiyya 
and ‘ubudiyya by holding that God's pre-eternal fawqiyya concerns His essen- 
tial omnipotence over His servants. 

While I have not come across any other Shadhili treatise that is of such a 
theological, kalāmī nature as that of Ibn al-Labbān, there are several more in- 
dications that Ash‘arism was inherent to the tā'ifā. It is highly likely, for in- 
stance, that al-Wasiti's shaykh Najm al-Din was also an adherent of the kalām 
school. Al-Yafii, himself a staunch Ash'arī, hints at this where he relates that 
the renowned Shāfiī Ash‘ari master Ibn Dagīg al-Īd (d. 702/1302) once ex- 
pressed his amazement at the deviation (shudhidh) he found in the creed of 
al-Jilani regarding the divine attributes, to which Najm al-Din replied that the 
famous Hanbali Sufi had revoked his traditionalist beliefs at the end of his life.155 
Besides Najm al-Din, al-Yāfiī explicitly names al-Shadhili as one of the great 
knowers of God (rifin) who followed the school of Abū al-Hasan al-Ash'arī.!6 
Other known examples of Ash‘ari Shadhili shaykhs are al-Mursī, Ibn ‘Ata’ Al- 
lah, and the latter's pupils, Ibn Bakhila and Tagī al-Din ‘Ali al-Subki (d. 
756/1355).!*7 Furthermore, many of the scholarly authorities mentioned in the 


154  Ibid.p.99. 

155  AlYafri Mirüt, vol. 3, pp. 272-273. For Ibn Daqiq's Ash'arism, see: Tagī al-Din Muhammad 
b. Alī al-Qushayri Ibn Dagīg al- 1d, Agīdat al-imam Tagī al-Din Ibn Dagīg al Td, ed. Nizar 
al-Hammadi (Tunis: Dar al-imam Ibn ‘Arafa, 2012), pp. 22-30, where he discusses God's 
names and attributes. 

i56 Al-Yāfiī, Miraüt, vol. 2, p. 228. 

157 See: al-Iskandarī, Lata'if al-minan, p. 83, where al-Mursi is mentioned as having studied 
al-Juwaynīs Irshad. For Ibn ‘Atè? Allāh, see his Miftah al-falah, p. 37, where he stresses the 
importance of having a sound creed ('aqida) that is in accordance with "the school of 
those who are on the truth (madhhab ahl al-hagg)” That he is actually speaking of the 
speculative theologians becomes clear on p. 40, where he states that it is the mutakallimun 
who protect the declaration of divine unity against innovators (mubtadi'a). Although Ibn 
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sources as having been on close terms with the Shādhiliyya were also Ash‘aris, 
such as the above-mentioned Ibn Dagīg and his distinguished teacher in juris- 
prudence, Ibn ‘Abd al-Salàm;558 also the renowned mutakallim, gādī Shams al- 
Din Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad al-Isbahani (d. 688/1289),5? and the Maliki 
jurist, famous for his book al-Madkhal, Muhammad Ibn al-Hājj al-‘Abdari (d. 


737/1336).160 

In conclusion to the above observations, I would argue that while the pres- 
ence of Ash'ari doctrine among the Shādhilīs was one of al-Wāsitī's main rea- 
sons for leaving Alexandria, it is precisely in their adherence to the kalām 
school that we find a significant reason for their success in Alexandria — and 
perhaps even Egypt in general - that has mostly been overlooked in studies of 
the early tā'ifa.!$! By no means am I claiming that scholars have been unjust in 
laying emphasis on the Shadhiliyya's sober, sharīa-minded Sufism to explain 


‘Ata Allāh is not explicitly mentioned as an Ash'ari, al-Ghunaymi shares my conviction 
that this was the case, cf. Ibn Atā” Allāh, p. 66. For Ibn Bākhilā, see Sharaf al-Din Dāwūd 
Ibn Mākhilā al-Iskandari, al-Latifa al-mardiyya bi-sharh du'ā” al-Shadhiliyya, ed. 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Qadir Nassar (Cairo: Dārat Karaz, 2011), where he frequently refers to 
Ash‘ari doctrine and scholars, see: pp. 117, 142 for Abū Bakr al-Bāgillānī, 129 for Fakhr al- 
Din al-Razi, 168 for al-Juwayni, and 193 for al-Ash‘ari himself. For al-Subki's Ash'arism, see 
al-Subkī, Tabagāt al-shāfi'iyya, vol. 10, p. 146. 

158 On Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam, see: al-Subki, Tabaqat al-shafityya, vol. 8, pp. 218—238, and also: Izz 
al-Din Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Sulami, Tafsir al-qur'an, ed. ‘Abd Allah b. Ibrahim 
al-Wahbi (Beirut: Dar Ibn Hazm, 1996), vol. 1, pp. 486—487 for the Ash‘ari position on of 
God's sitting on the Throne, and vol. 2, p. 193 on fawqiyya. 

159  Al-Isbahani took lessons in Sufism from al-Mursi according to al-Iskandarī, Latāif 
al-minan, p. 72. For his Ash‘ari background, see: al-Subki, Tabagāt al-shāfi'iyya, vol. 8, 
PP. 100-102. 

160 Ibn al-Hājj's relation to the Shadhiliyya is attested to by al-Iskandarī, Latā'if al-minan, 
p. 52, and whenever Ibn al-Hajj cites al-Shadhili, he calls him “my master, the venerable 
shaykh (sayyidi al-shaykh al-jalil) words of respect he only appears to use for scholars he 
was affiliated with in some way, such as his own shaykh, al-Marjani, whom he cites 
throughout al-Madkhal; see: Muhammad b. Muhammad Ibn al-Hajj al--Abdarī, al- 
Madkhal (Cairo: Maktabat dar al-turāth, date unknown), vol. 2, p.189 and vol. 4, p. 29. 
Furthermore, his Ash‘arism is attested to in al-Madkhal, vol. 2, pp. 147-153, where he 
devotes several pages to the refutation of anthropomorphism. He cites the Maliki 
authority Ibn Rushd al-Jadd (d. 520/1126) on p. 148, who was known to have promoted the 
Ash'ari creed in al-Andalus to counter literalism; see: Delfijina Serrano Ruano, "Ibn Rushd 
al-Jadd (d. 520/126)” in Islamic Legal Thought: A Compendium of Muslim Jurists, ed. 
Oussama Arabi, David S. Powers and Susan A. Spectorsky (Leiden: Brill, 2013), pp. 310—314. 

161 The relation between the Shādhiliyya and Ash‘arism has been noted before, see for 
instance Kamran Karimullah’s dissertation on the Shadhili shaykh Ahmad Zarruq (d. 
899/1493): Ahmad Zarrüq and the Ash'arite School (dissertation M.A. McGill University, 
2007), p. 31, where he notes that: "Zarrūg strongly identified the Shādhilī path with kalam: 
the formal principles of theology are related to the principles of the particular süfism of 
Abū al-Hasan al-Shadhili.” 
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its successful expansion. However, the theological dimension of the context in 
which they thrived is equally deserving of attention. As noted in this chapter’s 
first section, Alexandria was dominated by Shafi‘is and Malikis, the majority of 
whom adhered to the Ashfarī creed. It is, then, not difficult to imagine that, 
with its scholastic Sufism grounded in Ash‘ari theology, combined with its at- 
tention for jurisprudence and a seemingly critical stance towards ecstatic Su- 
fis, the Shadhili way was easily embraced by the learned class of early Mamluk 
Alexandria. In addition, the ta'ifa's charismatic shaykhs were able to rapidly 
earn their place among the city’s Sufi audience as well by laying claim to the 
western spiritual tradition. That way, the large population of Alexandrians 
with a Maghribi or Andalusi background could easily relate to Shadhili Sufism. 
With all this in mind, one could say that the early order fit in neatly with the 
local normative religiosity of early Mamluk Alexandria, and that this undoubt- 
edly contributed to its rapid growth in this context. However, for our Iraqi Sufi, 
who presents himself to us as having been a self-proclaimed traditionalist at 
that time, the distinct presence of Ash‘ari theology was naturally not to his lik- 
ing. 

Now, as I have pointed out earlier, there was yet another reason for al- 
Wasiti's separation from the Shadhilis. Apart from his convinction that some of 
their theological beliefs were incorrect, their focus on the ta'ifa's charismatic 
spiritual leaders also deeply troubled him. He tells us, for instance, that they 
would refer to al-Shādhilī by such terms as ‘the spiritual axis’ (al-qutb) and ‘the 
helper’ (al-ghawth), the use of which is indeed attested to in works of early 
Shādhilī authors.!6? That such reverence bothered him is not surprising in con- 
sideration of the previously discussed criticism he had leveled against a similar 
attitude towards Sufi shaykhs among the Rifa‘is. When it came to the Shadhilis, 
however, the biggest issue for him was the essential role that the shaykhs 
played in their own spiritual experiences. In his autobiography he writes: 


I also found that they acquire the above-mentioned states that they have 
from their shaykhs. Hence, they only mention their shaykhs without rely- 
ing on hadith for these [states], even though there is no contradiction 
between them. Yet, their substance comes from the breaths (anfās) of 
their shaykhs, it is to them that their hearts are directed, and to them that 
they turn concerning their states. They depend on their [shaykhs'] spiri- 
tual unveiling (kashf), while only knowing their Lord with respect to His 


162 Al-Wasiti, Ģā'ida fī asnāf al-ta'alluh, p. 151; al-Iskandarī, Lata'if al-minan, al-Shādhilī is 
called the gutb on p. 51 and al-Mursī on p. 76; Ibn al-Sabbagh calls al-Shadhili the ghawth 
and the qutb in Durrat al-asrar, p. 3. 
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antiguity and pre-eternity (gidamuhu wa-azaliyyatuhu), since He was 
and there was nothing with Him.!63 


We may note that what he viewed as excessive devotion to the shaykh in the 
Rifa‘iyya and the Shādhiliyya was most likely the mainstream position among 
Sufi groups in general in this epoch. There appears to have existed something 
of a consensus that the shaykh as a spiritual guide was essential to the novice's 
journey on the Sufi path. The Shadhiliyya was indeed no exception to that rule. 
This is exemplified most clearly by Ibn ‘Ata Allah's 'Unwan al-tawfiq, which 
states that the Sufi seeker is required to find the spiritual axis (qutb) of his age, 
as it is only through him that he may be guided unto God's proximity.!6^ Then, 
when he actually finds the axis by the grace of God, he must work hard in his 
service and keep him informed of his spiritual states, because the shaykh is like 
his spiritual physician.!® In Miftāh al-falah Ibn "Atā Allah even relates that 
some Sufis are of the opinion that the disciple should imagine that his shaykh 
is before him when performing his remembrance of God (dhikr): 


During the dhikr, [the novice] should seek the help of the shaykh’s spiri- 
tual power (himma) with his heart or his consciousness [sic], believing 
that in doing so he is actually seeking the help of the Prophet (S), since 
[the shaykh] is his representative (na'ib).166 


Thus, as scholastic and sober as the ta’ifa’s Sufi doctrine was, al-Wasiti had evi- 
dently developed his very own ideal image of Sufism that he could no longer 
consolidate with that of his Shadhili masters. Their reliance on Ash'ari theolo- 
gy and devotion to their shaykhs were, in his view, serious obstructions on the 
pure, unadulterated journey towards God. He nevertheless felt a sense of debt 
to them, which he expresses poetically in the final sentence of his account of 
Alexandria: 


But in spite of this I found something with them — and what a thing in- 
deed! As it is said: 

For the likes of Layla a man may kill himself 

Even if Id completely renounce her!!67 


163  Al-Wāsitī, Rifla, p. 35. 

164 Tāj al-Din Ahmad Ibn Atā Allāh al-Iskandari, Unwan al-tawfiq fi ādāb al-tarīg, ed. Khalid 
Zahrī (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-‘ilmiyya, 2004), pp. 53-54; this is also alluded to in: al- 
Iskandarī, Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah (m. 709/1309) et la naissance, p. 149. 

165 Al-Iskandari, Latā'if al-minan, p. 114, and by the same author, Miftah al-falah, p. 36. 

166 — Al-Iskandari, Miftah al-falah, p. 21. 

167 Al-Wāsitī, Rifla, p. 35. 
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It is not mentioned why he subsequently chose to move to Cairo instead. Since 
the Shadhiliyya appear to have dominated Alexandria’s Sufi scene one can 
imagine that he may have hoped to once again make a fresh start, this time in 
the capital of Egypt. However, what he found there among the Sufis was many 
times more loathsome to him than what he had found among the Shadhiliyya, 
and would finally push him away from Egypt for good. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Final Steps: From Heretics to the Saved Sect 


1 Cairene Convents and Monistic Sufis 


After what would have been something of a fifteen-day journey,! al-Wasiti en- 
tered Cairo, the place that eventually turned out to be the turning point in his 
search for spiritual guidance in the sense that it pushed him to his final desti- 
nation, Damascus. Since these were the last stages of his journey, his experi- 
ences in these two cities also comprise the last sections of his autobiography. 
The current chapter is therefore split into two parts: the first examines his ac- 
count of the Egyptian capital and the Sufi convents he stayed in there, and the 
second follows the final years of his life spent in Damascus as a teacher of his 
own formulation of traditionalist Sufism. As I have noted before, we do not 
know when he entered Cairo and how long he subsequently stayed there. We 
do know that he must have already settled in Damascus in 699/1300, so that it 
is likely that he spent his time in Cairo somewhere during the nineties. 

In his autobiography al-Wasiti differentiates between two categories of Sufis 
he found residing in Cairo’s convents. He calls the first group "sūftyyat al-rasm,” 
ie. those who are Sufi only by carrying out the conventions of Sufism, a term 
that is actually coined by Ibn Taymiyya as well. The second group may be 
identified as those Sufis who either adhered to the Akbarian school or were 
close to it in doctrine, all of whom our Iraqi Sufi considers monists (al-itti- 
hādiyya). Both the Sufis of convention and the Akbarians will be further exam- 
ined below on the basis of al-Wāsitī's writings and several relevant primary and 
secondary sources. As we shall see, we are once more confronted with some 
difficulty in contextualizing what he tells us about both groups due to the mea- 
gre information he provides us with. There are nevertheless useful clues to be 
found in his account that will help us elaborate on the background of these 
two trends of Sufism that had apparently become successfully established in 
early Mamluk Cairo. 


1 Udovitch, “Alexandria in the nth and 12th Centuries,” p. 102. 
2 To my knowledge, Ibn Taymiyya only uses the term once (see: MF, vol. 11, p. 19). Whether it 
was appropriated by al-Wasiti or the other way around remains impossible to establish. 
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11 The Sufis of Convention 

We have previously seen that, as the capital, Cairo was the economic and po- 
litical center of the Mamluk sultanate. While I have argued that Alexandria 
may for a part of the seventh/thirteenth century be regarded as the Sufi capital 
of Egypt, mostly due to the distinct presence and activity of renowned Sufi 
shaykhs, by no means did I imply that Cairo was not an important center of 
Sufism as well. On the contrary, it was full of Sufi activity. In all its different, and 
sometimes opposing, manifestations, Sufism was undoubtedly already a fun- 
damental part of the daily lives of many Cairenes when al-Wasiti came to the 
city. When it comes to Cairo's scholars and students of religious knowledge this 
can be observed by merely looking at the many examples of religious institu- 
tions where Sufism was taught as one of the Islamic sciences.? For the common 
citizen the link with Sufism is evident from the great numbers that flocked to 
Sufi shaykhs who were widely acknowledged as friends of God, or 'awliya? 
Allah: Their distinguished position was considered a source of blessing (bara- 
ka) that could be of benefit even after their passing by visiting their graves.* As 
for the governing powers, their involvement with Sufism in Egypt became 
manifest most clearly for the first time in Cairo under the Ayyubids. It was then 
that Salah al-Din established the Dar Saīd al-su'adā', also known as the 
Salahiyya, the first knanqah of Egypt that served as a center for the so-called 
“state-sponsored” Sufism. For a considerable time this convent was headed by 
the country’s chief Sufi shaykh, the shaykh al-shuyūkh, who was appointed and 
salaried by the Ayyubids, a practice that the Mamluks continued.5 We could 
thus say that, like Alexandria, Cairo had become an important center of Sufism 
at the time of al-Wasiti’s travels, so that it was indeed no exceptional decision 
for a wandering Sufi to have an interest in the city. 

Although there are several instances where al-Wasiti tells us that he had at 
one point in his life lived in Sufi convents, he never mentions any by name. In 
the first sentence of the section on the sūfiyyat al-rasm in his autobiography we 
find him stating rather ambiguously that after his days among the Alexandrian 
Sufis he settled in ‘the convent’ (al-ribat).® It could very well be that his use of 


3 On the presence of Sufism in the formal curriculum of Islamic institutions in the Mamluk 
period, see for instance: Berkey, The Transmission of Knowledge, chapter 3. 

4 On the role of Sufism among “ordinary” citizens, see for instance: Shoshan, Popular Culture, 
chapter 1. 

5 On the history of this khangah, see for instance: Leonor E. Fernandes, The Evolution of a Sufi 
Institution in Mamluk Egypt: The Khangah (Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1988), pp. 21-25. On 
the position of the shaykh al-shuyūkh, see: Nathan Hofer, “The Origins and Development of 
the Office of the “Chief Sufi” in Egypt, 1173-1325.” JSS 3 (2014): pp. 1-37. 

6 Al-Wāsitī, Rihla, p. 37. 
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the term ribāt is significant here in view of his Iraqi background. In parts of 
Iraq, especially west of Baghdad, it was quite common to use the term ribat to 
refer to the “state-sponsored” Sufi institution, known in Egypt as the khanqah.? 
It is perhaps no coincidence that al-Dhahabi uses the word khanqahs 
(khawānig) rather than ribāts (rubut) when he relates that our Iraqi Sufi lived 
in Sufi convents for some time.® It may very well have been specifically the 
institutions sponsored by the sultanate that he attended in Cairo, which would 
certainly have been a logical choice at that time. 

There are in fact two indications in al-Wasiti's writings that the above-men- 
tioned Sa'id al-su‘ada was one of them. This khanqah could house up to 300 
people and was primarily meant for Sufis from abroad, particularly those of a 
Shafi'-Ash'ari denomination, as attested to by its endowment deed (waqfiya). 
In practice, it especially attracted Muslims of Persian origin coming from the 
east, the majority of whom we know adhered to the latter schools of law and 
theology respectively.? Sufis who traveled to the Saīd al-su‘ada would stay for 
varying lengths of time. Some would come to study with reputable scholars 
who taught and transmitted books from there, while others simply wanted to 
find out what Cairo had to offer them.!° As an Iraqi Shafi and a Sufi in search 
of guidance, this could thus have been an environment that initially appealed 
to al-Wasiti. His own account only very briefly touches upon what it was that 
convinced him to join the company of the convent's Sufis, where he states that 
"something of lights shone [with them] so I accompanied them and found 
[sic] them speaking about the remembrance of God (dhikr), spiritual seclusion 
(khalwa), the study of religious knowledge, and devotion to worship."! Noth- 
ing more is found in any of his works regarding his motivation. 

The first instance where he may be revealing indirectly that it was the Sa'id 
al-su‘ada where he stayed is found in his Talgih al-afham. In it he mentions that 
one of the characteristics of the Sufis he encountered in the convent was that 
"they love to show off their appearance (Aay’a) to the common people (al- 
'awamm) on Fridays and gatherings."? Now, according to the Egyptian histo- 
rian al-Magrīzī (d. 845/1442), the people of Fustat (misr) would come to Cairo 
on Fridays especially to watch the Sufis of the Sa'id al-su'adā proceed to the 
Hākimī Jami‘, believing that they obtained blessings therefrom. These Sufis, 


7 Homerin, "Saving Muslim Souls," pp. 61—63. 

8 Note that in the printed edition the word khawānig is written as khawānik with the letter 
kāfinstead of gāf cf. al-Dhahabi, Dhayl Tarikh, p. 126. 

9 Hofer, The Popularisation of Sufism, p. 69. 

10 Ibid. p. 68. 

n Al-Wasiti, Rihla, p. 37. 

12  AlWasit, Talgīh al-afham, p.160. 
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al-Magrizi continues, “would have an eminent appearance (haya fadila) on 
[these] Fridays.”! It is thus very well possible that it were exactly these proces- 
sions from the Saīd al-su‘ada that al-Wasiti was referring to in Talgīh al-afham. 

The second indication that he stayed in the Sa'id al-su‘ada is found in his 
autobiography. In the section on the monistic Sufis he says to have met in Cai- 
ro’s convents, he attempts to discredit their doctrine through the following ex- 
ample: 


When they go to see a king or someone with public authority (sahib 
walaya), they address him and implore him as if they are imploring God. 
That is because, in their view, he is a manifestation of [God's] being 
(mazhar wujūdihi), so they are in fact addressing the ‘divine being’ (al- 
wujūd) inside of him. Hence, one of their shaykhs would say to al-Shujāī, 
who was a vice-regent known for tyranny and aggression: "You are the 
supreme name of God (anta ism Allah al-a'zam)” and other such things!!* 


The vice-regent he is referring to here is ‘Alam al-Din Sanjar al-Shujāī, a con- 
troversial Mamluk amir who was put to death in 693/1293 by supporters of 
Zayn al-Din Kitbugha, a rival amir who later became sultan.’ According to 
the chronicles, he was indeed known among the people as an oppressor. He 
was in fact so hated that, after he was executed, they beat his severed head as it 
was paraded around Cairo on a spear!® Now, we know that this amir had 
friendly relations with one al-Aykī, a shaykh of the Akbarian school to whom 
we will return shortly in the next section. Al-ShujāT is said to have favored him 
"to the extent that he would let him sit higher than him (kāna yu'giduhu fawqa 
minhu)?” And it was reportedly thanks to his influence that al-Ayki became 
head of the Sa'īd al-su/ada' when he was formally appointed shaykh al-shuyukh 
in 684/1285, a position he held until he was dismissed somewhere between 


13 Taqi al-Din Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Magrīzī, al-Mawa'iz wa-al-itibar bi-dhikr al-khitat wa-al- 
āthār (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-'ilmiyya, 1997), vol. 4, p. 283. 

14 Al-Wasiti, Rihla, p. 41. 

15 Ibn Taghrī Birdī, al-Nujum al-zahira, vol. 7, p. 384; al-Magrīzī, al-Sulük, vol. 2, p. 226. Al- 
ShujāTs bad reputation is also noted by Northrup several times in From slave to sultan, see 
for instance pp. 121—123, 140, and 218. 

16 — al-Maqnzi, al-Sulük, vol. 2, pp. 254-255. The circumstances leading up to al-ShujāTs exe- 
cution are studied in detail by Amir Mazor, The Rise and Fall of a Muslim Regiment: The 
Mansüriyya in the First Mamluk Sultanate, 678/1279-741/1341 (Gottingen, Niedersachs: V&R 
unipress, 2015), pp. 86—89. 

17 Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Jazari, Ta'rīkh hawadith al-zaman wa-anb@ihiwa- 
wafayat al-akabir wa-al-a‘yan min abnā'ihi, ed. Umar Tadmurī (Beirut/Sayda: al-Maktaba 
al-‘asriyya, 1998), vol. 1, p. 403. 
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687/1288 and 692/1292.!$ With that in mind, it is not farfetched to think that the 
Sufi shaykh referred to by al-Wasiti in the above-quoted remark may actually 
have been al-Ayki. If so, this would indicate that his autobiography's section on 
the monistic Sufis in the convents of Cairo was in all likelihood at least par- 
tially based on what he had witnessed in the Sa'id al-su‘ada’. 

Either way, life within the confinements of the Sufi convent confronted al- 
Wasiti once more with what he considered to be major flaws in the practice of 
Sufism in his age. His criticism towards the convent's inhabitants is reminis- 
cent of what we have seen in his account of the Sufis he accompanied in Bagh- 
dad. At the heart of the label 'Sufis of convention' was his conviction that they 
failed to realize that the practice of Sufism ought to be a means to an end, and 
not the end itself. The label is perhaps explained most distinctly in Talgih al- 
afham, where he elaborates on what he means when he says that they are *ob- 
sessed with conventions" (al- akifun ‘ala al-rusum): 


[They are] obsessed with what the group (tā'ifa) has established, pertain- 
ing to conventional habits. They have made conventions regarding enter- 
ing and leaving, sitting and moving, clothing and turbans. They view 
anything contradicting [their conventions] as something reprehensible, 
as if a sin.!? 


For al-Wāsitī, the supervised, orchestrated communal life in the khanqah was 
the crux of the problem, because it resulted in behavior that was not purely for 
the sake of God. In his autobiography he describes the convents' Sufis as fol- 
lows: 


I found a people who are concerned with outward image, the marks of 
prostration on their foreheads, their appearance (hay), ornaments 


18 The historian Ibn al-Furat (d. 807/1405) may be implying that al-Ayki was dismissed in 
690/1291 in Tārīkh Ibn al-Furāt, pp. 123—124, while another historian, al-‘Ayni (d. 1451/855), 
seems to imply that this occurred in 692/1292, cf. Badr al-Din Mahmūd al-‘Ayni, Tgd al- 
jumān fi tārīkh ahl al-zamān (asr salātīn al-mamalik), ed. Muhammad Muhammad Amin 
etal. (Cairo: Dar al-kutub wa-al-watha'iq, 2010), vol. 3, p. 179. It must be noted that neither 
of these two sources explicitly mention a date, but both discuss al-Ayki's dismissal in the 
entry of the year I have mentioned. We must also consider that al-Ayki’s successor as 
shaykh al-shuyukh, Ibn Bint al-A'azz, was deposed of all his positions save one in the year 
690/1291, cf. al-Dhahabi, Tarikh, vol. 51, p. 55. Secondary sources also differ on the date of 
al-Aykī's dismissal, with the year 687/1288 mentioned by both Hofer, The Popularisation of 
Sufism, p. 65 and Homerin, "Saving Muslim Souls” p. 66. However, Hofer gives the year 
689/1290 in: “The Origins,” p. 27. 

19.  Al-Wāsitī, Talgīh al-afham, p.159. 
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(ashkal), and having their beards combed. ... I found that their hearts are 
filled with the actions of their brothers.?9 


In other words, while they display the poverty of the Sufis (faqr) outwardly, 
they disregard work on their inner being (bātin). He therefore refers to them in 
several other writings as “the people of outward appearance" (ahl al-ziyy) and 
their shaykhs as "Sufi masters in outward appearance only" (mashayikh al- 
ziyy).?! For the most part their concern is for worldly matters, he says, for they 
are bent on preserving their own position and status. His main complaint in 
that regard is that that they put in sincere effort only to uphold the favor of 
their Mamluk patrons, who provide them with the stipends (sing. mansab, pl. 
manasib) to preserve their life in the convent.?? 

As in most cases thus far, there is a historical reality to these descriptions if 
we examine other relevant sources. Because the situation of the khanqah in 
Mamluk Egypt has been studied in some detail, we may to some degree histo- 
ricize the picture al-Wasiti has sketched for us above. We know, for instance, 
that there were indeed highly ritualized routines in which inhabitants of a 
khāngāh had to participate. The resident Sufi would have specific religious ob- 
ligations to fulfill individually in his own cell, imposed by either the establish- 
ments endower (wāgif) or its head shaykh. There were also specific communal 
practices that were incumbent upon each Sufi, such as the congregational 
prayers five times a day and their wazifa, the daily ritual duty that increasingly 
consisted of what came to be known as hudür. The latter term signified a gath- 
ering during which God would be remembered in a stipulated way, by reciting 
the Quran or through specific invocations, followed by the recital of Sufi po- 
etry. During his visit to Cairo, Ibn Battüta witnessed such sessions which, ac- 
cording to his Rihla, took place twice a day, once after the morning prayer 
(al-subh), and once after the afternoon prayer (al-‘asr).23 Al-Wasiti may very 
well be referring to this same ritual in his autobiography where he states that a 
Sufi who lives in the convent is fearful of skipping his afternoon ritual duty 
(wazifat al-'asr), lest his reputation be ruined, or worse, he be expelled from 
the convent.?^ That, as implied here, a close record was being kept of every- 
one's participation in the daily routines is actually attested to by the fact that 


20 Al-Wasiti, Rihla, p. 37. 

21 — AlWasiti, Talgīh al-afham, p.158; Mīzān al-shuyūkh, p. 232; Mukhtasar sirat rasūl Allah, 
f.2b. 

22 Al-Wasiti, Talgīh al-afhām, p. 160; Mīzān al-shuyūkh, p. 232; al-Tadhkira wa-al-itibār, p. 33, 
where he refers to these Sufis as the Rasmiyya in a letter to several of his companions. 

23 Ibn Battūta, Rifla, vol. 1, p. 204. 

24  Al-Wāsitī, Rifla, p. 37. 
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endowers of convents would appoint a so-called kātib ghaybat al-sūfiyya, a 
scribe who noted those Sufis who were absent during the communal obliga- 
tions.** Another observation made by al-Wāsitī that has a historical basis is his 
allusion to the financial dependency of the convents’ Sufis on Mamluk offi- 
cials. In the past, some scholars in Mamluk studies have dismissed such a de- 
pendency. However, more recently scholars such as Nathan Hofer and Emil 
Homerin have convincingly shown that the Sufis of the khāngāh were indeed 
reliant on the Mamluk sultanate for their livelihood.?% 

Finally, al-Wasiti’s negative depiction of the convents’ shaykhs as charlatans 
who only look like Sufi masters outwardly perhaps reflects that, in practice, it 
was not required to be a Sufi of great renown to become head of a khanqah. 
Since the position was actually quite lucrative, competition for it was fierce. 
We thus find that it would sometimes be granted to a jurist with no particular 
Sufi credentials, and that this was often on the basis of a relationship that the 
appointee had with the wāgif prior to the appointment.27 

Under these circumstances al-Wasiti would undoubtedly have felt that his 
life in Cairo was in no way a step forward from the Shadhiliyya. Matters soon 
went from bad to worse as he discovered a relatively new trend of Sufism that 
had gained favor among a group of the Sufis living with him in the convents. 
This was the Akbarian school of Ibn ‘Arabi, whose followers al-Wasiti viewed as 
sheer monists. He understood their presence in terms of what was to him the 
very core of the affliction that plagued the Cairene convents, namely, their fo- 
cus on conventions: 


They [the inhabitants of the convents] have something of the Mongols’ 
disposition, for they accept anyone who upholds the conventions [of Su- 
fism], be it a monist (ittihādī) or heretic. They will not object to him. That 
is why the followers of Sadr al-Din al-Qunawi and Ibn ‘Arabi (al-sadriyya 
wa-al-‘arabiyya) are ever in their presence, in spite of the fact that they 
are aware of their deviancy (inhiraf)! Now, the same goes for the Mongols: 
they accept anyone who obeys [them], be it a Jew or a Christian.?8 


To judge someone's state as a Sufi merely by appearance or by his or her prac- 
tice of Sufi rituals, without concern for sound doctrine, was a great threat to 
pure, unadulterated Sufism in al-Wasiti’s eyes. It was a threat that opened 


25 Fernandes, The Evolution, pp. 54—56. 

26 Hofer, The Popularisation of Sufism, p. 78; and: Homerin, "Saving Muslim Souls,’ p. 69. 
27 Homerin, "Saving Muslim Souls,” p. 70. 

28  Al-Wāsitī, Rihla, p. 38. 
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doors to what he would come to recognize as one of the most dangerous man- 
ifestations of the Sufi path. 


1.2 The Heresy of the Ittihādiyya 

After having described the Sufis of convention, al-Wāsitī's autobiography pro- 
ceeds with a new section to introduce the convents’ ittihādiyya, or monistic 
Sufis, who are portrayed as a distinct Sufi tā'ifa. This section starts right away 
with setting forth his own understanding of their doctrine: 


While living in the convents (al-rubut) I was confronted by a group (tā'ifa) 
who talk about divine love (mahabba) and divine unity (tawhid), to 
which they refer by saying: “This one is a monotheist (muwahhid), but 
that one understands nothing of [God's] unity” They magnify their level 
of tawhid and ask who is able to reach it, then name their own shaykhs, 
such as Ibn ‘Arabi and al-Sadr al-Qunawi. 

I stayed for some time to examine this tawhid that they allude to. I 
concluded that the gist of it is that they believe the Real (T) to be non- 
delimited existence, permeating all created things (al-wujud al-mutlaq 
al-sart ft jamī' al-akwan), and that He constitutes the true essence of all 
concrete things (haqiqat al-ayān), whether living or inanimate beings. 
„ The reality of their creed (mu'taqad) is that the Creator (T) is not 
something separate from the creation, above the Throne. Rather, in their 
view the Real manifests in the heavens and the earth, and He manifests in 
all things with His very essence (bi-dhatihi).?9 


This passage is basically an attempt at defining the term wahdat al-wujūd, the 
unity of being/existence, a concept for which the Akbarian school is mostly 
known, and interpreted by its censors as pantheism/monism (ittihad). Al- 
Wasiti clearly makes no attempt to hide that he is one such censor. After the 
above description of Akbarian doctrine, he concludes that "when I perceived 
them in this fashion, my heart turned away from them with intense aversion!”30 

Now, in reality, wahdat al-wujüd was never used as a technical term by Ibn 
‘Arabi nor by al-Qunawi, both of whom are mentioned in the quoted passage. 
While some disciples of Ibn 'Arabī may have used it, the first to do so explicitly 
was probably the Sufi philosopher ‘Abd al-Haqq b. Ibrahim Ibn Sab'n (d. 
669/1270). However, it must be noted that Ibn Sabin was not directly linked to 
Ibn ‘Arabi through any teacher, although he did know al-Oūnawī and became 


290  Al-Wāsitī, Rifla, p. 40. 
30 Ibid.p.41. 
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the second shaykh of the latter's pupil, al-Tilimsānī. Because he was familiar 
with Ibn 'Arabī's work and his own doctrine was certainly influenced by it, he 
may nevertheless be identified as an Akbarian Sufi.5! As we shall see below, 
al-Wasiti certainly considered him as such. 

What both Ibn ‘Arabi and al-Oūnawī did discuss in their writings, and which 
al-Wasiti was clearly conscious of, is the relation between existence and God's 
oneness. According to their teachings, true existence only belongs to God, 
since all things that are not God are dependent on Him for their existence. 
Existence is thus essentially one because God in His essence (dat) is also one. 
Multiplicity is explained through the reality of the names and attributes by 
which God has described Himself in His revelation. Ibn ‘Arabi held that while 
God's essential being is completely distinct from the phenomenal world and 
totally beyond its reach, He is at the same time manifest in it through the pro- 
jection of His names and attributes in all that He creates. Thus, while concrete 
things have no existence in themselves — since that would make them inde- 
pendent of God, which they are not - they receive existence through His names 
and attributes. This means that they are both identical with existence and 
other than existence at once. From that perspective, Ibn ‘Arabi and al-Qunawi 
viewed existence in terms of both affirmation and negation.?? 

Al-Wasiti could not but conclude that the implications of the language and 
terminology used by the Akbarians to set forth their understanding of God's 
unity inevitably leads to monism. And because he believed monism to be in 
contradiction with the very essence of Islam, the affirmation of God's absolute 
unity, it became clear to him that he was dealing with heretics (zanādiga). An 
assertion he makes that demonstrates this conclusion is that, according to Ak- 
barian doctrine, “their god is ‘existence’ (al-wujiid) that permeates dogs, pigs, 
rats, and dung beetles,” but, he responds, “God is too exalted to be like this, 
separate by His essence and attributes from all He has created.’ He con- 
tends, moreover, that the Akbarian view of divine reality will lead people to 
abandon the revealed law, because “to them, the sharta is [merely] a barrier of 
regulation (siyaj nizam) to keep the world in proper order. For otherwise, who 
would be the worshipper and who would be worshipped?"?^ We will delve 
deeper into his polemics against the doctrine of the Akbarians in chapter 4. 


3 William C. Chittick makes this argument in: “A History of the Term Wahdat al-wujūd” in 
In Search of the Lost Heart: Explorations in Islamic Thought, ed. Mohammed Rustom, Atif 
Khalil, and Kazuyo Murata (Albany: State University of New York Press, 2012), p. &. 

32 Chittick gives an excellent overview of the doctrine of Ibn ‘Arabi and al-Qunawi in: "A 
History of the Term Wahdat al-wujūd” pp. 75—79. 

33 Al-Wasiti, Rihla, p. 40. 

34 ~— Ibid. p. 41. 
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For our current purpose it is relevant to add that he appears to have recog- 
nized a relationship between monistic teachings and the cultural background 
of the shaykhs who formulated them. In Talqth al-afham he has an interest- 
ing remark in that regard when he refers to monists as "those who follow the 
wicked creed of the people from al-maghrib and arūm”*5 By ‘al-maghrib’ he 
means the Islamic west, which includes al-Andalus and North Africa, and by 
‘al-rum’ he means the Islamic east, in particular Anatolia and perhaps Persian- 
speaking areas in general. This cultural background is indeed historically re- 
lated to the individuals he mentions by name in his writings as the leaders of 
the ittihadiyya. Those with a western background among the names he men- 
tions are the shaykh al-akbar himself, Ibn Sabīn, the latter's pupil Ibn Hud, 
and al-Tilimsani.?6 Those with an eastern background among the names he 
mentions are al-Qunawi, Yunus b. Yusuf (or Yunus) b. Musa'id al-Shaybani (d. 
619/1222), and the rather obscure figure of Awhad al-Dīn 'Abd Allāh al-Balyānī 
(d. 686/1288)?" If there was indeed a certain relationship between doctrine 
and the cultural background of these shaykhs, we may ask how, as al-Wāsitī 
claims, they were able to reach a degree of success in the convents of Cairo. 

Before we further elaborate on this topic, it is necessary to examine the his- 
tory of Ibn ‘Arabi’s school in Cairo prior to al-Wāsitī's arrival there so we can 
judge the extent to which they were indeed able to earn a notable place among 
the city's Sufis. We know that followers of Ibn ‘Arabi were already present in 
Cairo several decades earlier. They appear to have experienced varying degrees 
of success in establishing themselves in the city's religious landscape. Ibn 
‘Arabi visited Cairo twice during his lifetime and had stayed in the Saīd al- 
su‘ada at least during his first stay. It is unclear, however, to what extent some- 
thing of an Akbarian circle remained after he left.?? The first real establishment 


35  AlWasiti Talgīh al-afham, p. 152. 

36 Ibn ‘Arabi, Ibn Sabin, and Ibn Hüd came from al-Andalus; for Ibn Hūd, cf. al-Safadi, Ayān 
al-‘asr, vol. 2, p. 202. It is unclear whether al-Tilimsānī was born in Tlemcen or in 
Damascus. He descended from the Berber tribe Kümiya, which is based near Tlemcen, cf. 
Fritz Krenkow, "Al-Tilimsānī” in EP: vol. 10, p. 500. 

37  Al-Oūnawī came from Konya, Turkey. Al-Shaybàni came from al-Qunayya near Mardin, 
Turkey. According to al-Dhahabi, the latter was a “mad” (majdhüb) shaykh who had no 
real knowledge and whose poetry contains monism (ittihad), cf. Tārīkh, vol. 44, pp. 471- 
473. See also: Trimingham, The Sufi Orders, p. 15. Al-Balyani came from Shiraz, Iran, and is 
noted by Chittick as a member of the Akbarian school, cf. "The school of Ibn 'Arabī” 
p. 519. For the instances where al-Wāsitī presents us with the names of the above men- 
tioned Akbarian shaykhs, see his: Risālatuhu ilā al-shaykh Ahmad al-Maghribi, p. 113, 
where he refer to al-Qünawi as *al-Rümi"; Umdat al-tullab, p. 214; al-Tadhkira wa-al-itibar, 
P- 34- 

38 Ibn 'Arabīs first visit to Egypt was in 598/1202 and his second in 603/1207, cf. Addas, Quest 

for the Red Sulphur, pp. 196 and 302-305. 
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of Akbarian Sufis in the Egyptian capital probably occurred under his disciple 
al-Qunawi, who settled there in 643/1245, some five years after his master’s 
passing. As someone who understood Ibn ‘Arabi like no other and who had 
been granted ijāzas in all of his major works, al-Qunawi’s coming to Cairo 
would have contributed greatly to the spread of his shaykh’s teachings there.3% 
And apart from Mu'ayyad al-Din al-Jandi (d. 700/1300), all of al-Oūnawīs ma- 
jor disciples who would one day become important transmitters of the Akbar- 
ian school in their own right were also with him when he lived in Cairo.^? His 
most renowned pupil and close friend al-Tilimsānī resided in the Sad al- 
su‘ada at that time.*! Other important Akbarians who studied under al-Oūnawī 
in Cairo were Said (or Sad) al-Din Muhammad al-Kasani al-Farghani 
(d. 699/1300)? the above-mentioned Shams al-Din Muhammad al-Ayki (or 
al-Īkī) (d. 697/1298),*3 and Fakhr al-Din Ibrahim b. Buzurgmihr al-Traqi 
(d. 688/1289),** all of whom, we may observe, were of Persian origin. Although 
it is unknown when exactly al-Qunawi and his disciples left Cairo, we do know 
that he was back in Konya by 652/1254.7° 

The time these representatives of Ibn 'Arabīs school spent in Cairo would 
undoubtedly have left something of a mark on the city's Sufi community. In all 
likelihood, it signified the starting point from where the Akbarian movement 
was able to slowly flourish in Egypt's capital, to eventually achieve what al- 
Wasiti has described to us as a notable presence in several of its convents be- 
fore the turn of the century. That this was indeed the case is best exemplified 
by the case of al-Ayki, who we have seen became Egypt's shaykh al-shuyukh in 
684/1285. This formally made him head of all Sufis in the Mamluk domains and 
put him in charge of not only the Saīd al-su‘ada’, but also the al-Fayyūm 


39 Richard Todd, The Sufi Doctrine of Man: Sadr al-Din al-Qunawi’s Metaphysical Anthropology 
(Leiden: Brill, 2014), p. 20. On al-Oūnawīs ijāzas, see: Gerald Elmore, “Sadr al-Din al- 
Oūnawīs Personal Study-List of Books by Ibn al-‘Arabi,’ JNES, vol. 56, No. 3 (Jul., 1997): 
pp. 161-181. 

40  AljJandi was initiated by al-Qunawi in Konya at a later stage in the latter's career, cf. al- 
Jami, Nafahat al-uns, vol. 2, p. 739, and: Todd, The Sufi Doctrine, pp. 23-25. 

41 Al-Safadi, al-Wāft vol. 15, p. 250, and: Todd, The Sufi Doctrine, p. 17. 

42 Ibnal-‘Imad, Shadharát, vol. 7, pp. 782—783; Al-Safadi, al-Wafi, vol. 2, p. 99; Todd, The Sufi 
Doctrine, p. 19. 

43 Ibn al-Imād, Shadharat, vol. 7, p. 767; al-Safadi, Ayān al-'asr, vol. 4, pp. 351-353; Taqi al- 
Din Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Magrīzī, Kitab al-mugaffā al-kabīr, ed. Muhammad al-Yalāwī (Beirut: 
Dar al-gharb al-islami, 1991), vol. 5, pp. 447. Acording to al-Jami, al-Ayki belonged to the 
elite (khawass) of al-Oūnawī's followers, cf. Nafahat al-uns, vol. 2, p. 629. 

44 William C. Chittick, “Eraqi, Fakr-al-Din Ebrahim,” EYr, vol. v111, Fasc. 5, pp. 538-540. 

45 Todd, The Sufi Doctrine, p. 20. 
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khāngāh and the al-Mashtüb khanqah.^9 As previously noted, he was able to 
get this position thanks to his friendly relations with the controversial amir al- 
Shujāī. 

Besides Cairo’s most important khanqah run by the sultanate, there were at 
least two more convents that housed Sufis who were labelled monists by al- 
Wasiti. The first of these is the convent of the Yunusiyya, the Sufi ta'ifa of the 
earlier-mentioned Yunus al-Shaybani, which was located at Bab al-Lūg in the 
city’s southeast." Al-Wasiti mentions the Yūnusiyya in relation to the 
ittihadiyya at least twice in his writings, indicating that he must have been ex- 
posed to followers of shaykh Yunus. The second convent is that of the shaykh 
Abū al-Fath Nasr b. Sulayman al-Manbijī (d. 719/1319), who would later turn out 
to become one of Ibn Taymiyya’s most fierce opponents from among the Sufis. 
According to al-Magrīzī, himself by no means fond of the Akbarians, al-Manbiji 
would go too far in his love for Ibn ‘Arabi. The shaykh’s zāwiya was located at 
Bab al-Nasr in the city's northeast, not far away from the Sad al-su‘ada’.48 Al- 
though no mention is made of the date it was established, given the fact that 
al-Manbijī would already have been a shaykh in his fifties when al-Wāsitī was 
in Cairo, it is certainly possible that it was open and running at that time.*? 
There is also a remote hint at a possible link between al-Manbiji and al-Wasiti 
in a letter Ibn Taymiyya sent to the Cairene Sufi shaykh in 704/1304.°° In it Ibn 
Taymiyya actually mentions al-Wasiti, referring to him only as “our master 
shaykh ‘Imad al-Din,’ which suggests that he expected al-Manbijī to know of 
whom he was speaking! If that was indeed the case, then the two would 
surely have made each other’s acquaintance in Cairo. 

Of course, Sufis with Akbarian leanings did not merely occupy the above 
convents, but also used them as platforms to disseminate their own teachings. 
This is attested to by al-Wāsitī's autobiography in the section on the Akbarians 
he met in Cairo, where he implies that it was in the convents that he was ex- 
posed to their writings for the first time. We are told that it was only when he 
learned about the contents of Ibn 'Arabīs Fusūs al-hikam that he became fully 
convinced of the heretical nature of their doctrine: “This clarified their school 


46 According to his document of investiture (taglīd), preserved in by Nasir al-Din Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Rahim Ibn al-Furāt, Tarikh Ibn al-Furāt, volume 8, ed. Qustantin Zurayq (Beirut: 
al-Matba'a al-amirkaniyya, 1939), p. 31; see also: Fernandes, The Evolution, p. 52. 

47  Al-Magrizi, al-Mawá'iz, vol. 4, pp. 314-315. 

48 Al-Magrizi, al-Mawaá'iz, vol. 4, p. 310. 

49  Al-Manbijī was born in 638/1241 and died in 719/1319, cf. Ibn Taghri Birdi, al-Nujum al- 
zāhira, vol. 9, pp. 244—245. 

50  Tagīal-Dīn Ahmad Ibn Taymiyya, Majmū'at al-rasa'il wa-l-masa'il, ed. Muhammad Rashid 
Rida (Cairo: Lajnat al-turath al-‘arabi, 1976), vol. 1, p. 161. 

51 Ibid. vol. 1, p. 170. 
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(madhhab) [for me], so that I came to know the true nature of their objectives. 
I subsequently became weary of them for a long time.”>? In all likelihood he 
was exposed to several more titles by Akbarian Sufis in Cairo, such as Ibn 
"Arabis magnum opus, al-Futühat al-makkiyya, his al-Amr al-muhkam al- 
marbüt, Ibn Sab‘in’s Budd al- rif, and al-Qunawr's Kitab al-fukūk, all of which 
he mentions in other writings where he discusses their doctrine.53 

Besides these titles, we know for sure that the Sufi poetry of Sharaf al-Din 
Umar Ibn al-Fārid (d. 632/1235) was taught by Akbarians in the convents of 
Cairo. His Nazm al-sulük, a didactic poem on the spiritual way, was particularly 
popular among them. It is in fact due to their frequent use of this poem that its 
author was in a sense claimed by them as a member of their school.** This 
trend started with al-Qunawi, who greatly admired Ibn al-Farid and gave dis- 
courses on the poem in Persian when he was in Cairo. Al-Aykī, too, was 
greatly fond of Ibn al-Farid's poetry, especially the Nazm al-sulūk, which he is 
known to have often recited and propagated among the Sufis of Cairo.59 Sev- 
eral notable early Akbarians also composed commentaries on it. The first of 
these were by two of al-Oūnawīs students, al-Tilimsani and al-Farghānī. The 
latter actually wrote one in Persian, Mashariq al-darārī, and one in Arabic, 
Muntaha al-madārik, which were reportedly taught in Cairo in 670/1271.57 This 
tells us that the Nazm al-sulük not only continued to be a celebrated poem 
within the Akbarian school from al-Qünawi onwards, but that it was also 


52 Al-Wasiti, Rihla, pp. 42—43. 

53 These titles are not mentioned in the Rih/a but in three other of al-Wāsitīs treatises: 
Qa'ida fi al-farq bayna mushāhadat al-gayyūmiyya wa-al-tahaqquq bihā, pp. 265—266, 
Bāshūrat al-nusūs, p. 31, and: Risālatuhu ilā al-shaykh Ahmad al-Maghribi, p. 113. 

54 Th. Emil. Homerin, who has done much work on Ibn al-Fārid's poetry, has noted this as 
well in his book From Arab Poet to Muslim Saint: Ibn al-Fārid, His Verse, and His Shrine 
(Cairo, Egypt: American University in Cairo Press, 2001), pp. 28-30. 

55 Al-Jami, Nafahat al-uns, vol. 2, p. 721; Todd, The Sufi Doctrine, p. 19. 

56 Homerin, From Arab Poet, p. 40. See also: al-‘Ayni, Tgd al-juman, vol. 3, p. 179, where it is 
related that al-Aykī recited particular verses of Ibn al-Fārid, which are in fact from the 
Nazm al-sulūk, as found in: Sharaf al-Dīn Umar b. Alī Ibn al-Fārid, Dīwān Ibn al-Fārid 
(Beirut: Dar Sadir, 1962), p. 73. 

57 Al-Safadi, al-Wafi, vol. 2, p. 99. On these commentaries, see: Giuseppe Scattolin, "The Key 
Concepts of al-Farghānīs Commentary on Ibn al-Farid's Sufi Poem, al-Ta’iyyat al-Kubrā” 
JMIAS 39 (2006): pp. 33-83; also: Chittick, “The school of Ibn "Arabi," p. 512. From the 
following generation of Akbarians there is a commentary by Kamal al-Din ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
al-Kashani (or Oāshānī) (d. 730/1330), a disciple of al-Jandi mentioned earlier as a 
member of al-Oūnawīs inner-circle. Al-Kashani's most eminent pupil, Sharaf al-Din 
Dāwūd al-Qaysari (d. 751/1350), also joined the list of commentators with his Sharh 
tāiyyat al-sulūk; see: Mustafa b. ‘Abd Allah Hajji Khalifa, Kashf al-zunün ‘an asāmī al- 
kutub wa-al-funūn (Baghdad: Maktabat al-muthanna, 1941), vol. 1, p. 266. 
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continuously assigned a practical function by its adherents, in the sense that it 
was used as a base text from which to expound upon the Sufi way. 

It is thus not unthinkable that it was in these convents that al-Wasiti himself 
was exposed to Ibn al-Farid’s poetry. Although he never mentions the Sufi poet 
by name, on two separate occasions he presents us with an anonymous cita- 
tion of verses by his hand, one of which actually comes from the Nazm al- 
sulūk.*8 

In spite of their influence in the convents, Sufis with Akbarian leanings were 
not on the whole without controversy in Cairo. According to Alexander Knysh, 
who extensively studied the history of the polemics against Ibn ‘Arabi, the ear- 
liest condemnation of the shaykh al-akbar came from Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam upon 
his arrival in Cairo in 639/1241.59 Knysh’s second most notable example of an 
anti-Akbarian scholar who settled in Cairo is Qutb al-Din (Ibn) al-Qastallani 
(d. 686/1287).9? The latter already recognized the ittihadiyya as a distinct Sufi 
tā'ifa whose interpretation of Sufism he considered heretical. Al-Safadi makes 
note of this in his biographical dictionary, saying that al-Qastallani *wrote 
against the [Sufi] group (tā'ifa) whose way was followed by Ibn Sab‘in, which 
was started by al-Hallāj and closed by al-‘Afif al-Tilimsani.”® A]-Qastallani's 
polemics against the Akbarians later influenced Abu Hayyān al-Gharnati (d. 
745/1344), who quotes his predecessor in that regard in his well-known com- 
mentary on the Qur’an.® Furthermore, the same Abū Hayyan shared his hos- 
tile attitude towards the Akbarian shaykh al-Ayki with Taqi al-Din ‘Abd 


58  Al-Wāsitī cites Ibn al-Fārid's poem 'Qalbi yuhaddithunt in his Oawā'id al-nubuwwat: 
Qa'ida nabawiyya, p. 301. The lines he cites can be found in: Ibn al-Farid, Dtwan, on sepa- 
rate pages, namely, pp. 151 and 152. For the quote from the Nazm al-sulük, see al-Wasiti's 
Qaida ft al-hubb fi Allah hagīgat", p. 54. The lines he cites can be found in: Ibn al-Farid, 
Diwan, p. 51. 

59  Knysh,/bn ‘Arabi in the Later Islamic Tradition, pp. 61-85. I will only mention the scholars 
that are relevant to the Cairene context here. There were, however, several other scholars 
in the century we are dealing with who attacked Akbarian Sufis. Besides Knysh's book, a 
few more names he makes no mention of can be found in the study of Daghash b. Shabib 
al-‘Ajmi, although this work should be used with caution due to its polemical nature: see: 
Ibn Arabi: Aqidatuhu wa-mawgif ‘ulam@ al-muslimin minhu. Min al-garn al-sadis ilā al- 
qarn al-thālith ‘ashr (Kuwait: Maktabat ahl al-athar, 2011), in particular pp. 255—273, where 
names of scholars from the seventh/thirteenth century are listed. 

60  Knysh,Ibn ‘Arabi, pp. 44—45, 169, and 359n2. At one point in his life al-Qastallani became 
the head of the Dar al-Hadith al-Kamiliyya in Cairo, cf. Subki, Tabaqat al-shāfi'iyya, vol. 6, 
P- 44- 

61 Safadī, al-Wafi, vol. 2, p. 95. See also: al-Yāfrī, Mirtāt, vol. 4, p. 129. 

62 Abū Hayyan Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Andalusī, al-Bahr al-muhit fi aLtafsīr, ed. Sidqi 
Muhammad Jamil (Beirut: Dar al-fikr, 1992), vol. 4, p. 210, and vol. 5, p. 404; also mentioned 
by Hofer, The Popularisation of Sufism, p. 66. 
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al-Rahmān Ibn Bint al-A‘azz (d. 695/1296), the vizier of Sultan Qalawün. But 
while Abū Hayyān only expressed this in writing, Ibn Bint al-A‘azz took it a 
considerable step further and made sure that al-Ayki got dismissed from the 
post of shaykh al-shuyuükh.83 Another Sufi who got in trouble in Cairo for his 
supposed monistic teachings was Ibn Sab'in. He had reportedly fallen into the 
disfavor of Sultan Baybars 1, who was notified of his disputed Sufi teachings. 
The shaykh eventually left the city as he was unable to find peace there.9* 
These examples show that those individuals whom al-Wasiti labelled monists 
did at times experience opposition over the course of the seventh/thirteenth 
century in Cairo, which tells us that their Sufi doctrine was not necessarily con- 
sidered mainstream there. 

Nevertheless, it would be an exaggeration to say that the city was a particu- 
larly hostile environment for them when al-Wasiti visited it. The tradition of 
heresiography against Akbarian Sufism really only took off in the early eighth/ 
fourteenth with Ibn Taymiyya, who is generally considered the first to formu- 
late a coherent polemical strategy that proved effective.* And even then, it 
was Damascus in particular where the Akbarians and those close to them in 
doctrine were looked upon with suspicion. Cairo remained much more open 
to Ibn ‘Arabi and his ilk.*6 

Having said that, we may now return to our initial question: How were the 
Sufis with Akbarian leanings able to reach a degree of success in the convents 
of Cairo? In his conviction that their heresy was decidedly evident, this ap- 
pears to have been a question that bothered al-Wasiti as well. An answer is 
perhaps found in the cultural sphere. We may note that the Turco-Persian con- 
text seemed to have been much more open to Akbarian doctrine than the Arab 
context. This would certainly explain why, as Claude Addas has shown, the 


63 Some sources relate that this came to pass because al-Ayki did not grant Ibn Bint al-A'azz 
the customary honor of standing up when the vizier visited the Sa‘id al-su‘ada’. Al-Ayni, 
on the other hand, reveals that the dispute between the two was rooted in al-Ayki's love 
for the poetry of Ibn al-Farid, see: Ibn al-Furat, Tarikh Ibn al-Furāt, p. 124; al-Maqrizi, Kitab 
al-Muqaffa, vol. 5, p. 447; al-Ayni, Tgd al-jumān, vol. 3, p. 179; on this episode, see also: 
Hofer, The Popularisation of Sufism, pp. 65-66. 

64  Al-Sha'rani, al-Tabaqat al-kubra, vol. 1, p. 35; Faure, Adolph. "Ibn Sabīn” in EP: vol. 3, 
pp. 921. 

65 Cf. Michel Chodkiewicz, "Le procès posthume d'Ibn "Arabi," in Islamic Mysticism Con- 
tested: Thirteen Centuries of Controversies and Polemics, ed. Frederick de Jong & Bernd 
Radtke (Leiden, Netherlands: Brill, 1999), pp. 98-99. Also the observation of Th. Emil 
Homerin, "Sufis and their Detractors in Mamluk Egypt” in: Islamic Mysticism Contested: 
Thirteen Centuries of Controversies and Polemics, ed Frederick de Jong & Bernd Radtke 
(Leiden, Netherlands: Brill, 1999), p. 234. 

66 Geoffroy, Le Soufisme, p. 459. 
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students of al-Qünawi were especially successful in spreading their school of 
Sufism in Turkey and Iran.967 Now, when it comes to Cairo, we saw in the previ- 
ous section on the Sufis of convention that the Saīd al-su‘ada was dominated 
by Persians from the east, which was in fact more or less the situation in all the 
Cairene khāngāhs sponsored by the sultanate.*% This presence of Persian im- 
migrants is undoubtedly why al-Oūnawī gave classes on Ibn al-Fārid's Nazm 
al-sulük in Persian rather than in Arabic when he lived in the Egyptian capital. 
So even though seventh-/thirteenth-century Cairo was not necessarily sympa- 
thetic towards the Akbarians as we have seen, I would argue that their doctrine 
was likely much more easily accepted as normative in the context of the city's 
"state-sponsored" convents due to the distinct presence of Sufis with a Persian 
background. Needless to say, the current study alone is not enough to confirm 
this hypothesis as a historical fact. Further inquiry is certainly needed. 

As for al-Wasiti, his conclusions regarding the Akbarians he met in Cairo 
was a serious setback in his search for the pathway to God, leading him to con- 
clude that he had thus far only benefited from two groups. The first were the 
Shāftī jurists, from whom he learned God's commandments and prohibitions. 
The second were the Alexandrian Sufis, the Shadhiliyya, from whom he learned 
the goal of the spiritual journey (al-matlub), the properties of servitude (ahkam 
al-ubūdiyya), and the marks of the different states and stations that the seeker 
attains along the spiritual path. Thus, he says, the way of the jurists became like 
his physical form (al-gālab al-jismi), and the way of the Shadhilis became like 
his inward spirit (al-ruh).®° 


But I remained like a destitute who has attained the first of degrees 
(darajat) while the highest of them is visible to him, so that he is in need 
of the degree that is in between them. At that point I was nevertheless 
satisfied with this, for it stilled my heart's hunger — surely, the starved 
person will be nourished by anything there is!7% 


Looking for the last piece of the puzzle, he was perhaps drawn to Damascus by 
its status as a Hanbali stronghold. We have seen that he claims to already have 
had noticeable traditionalist leanings in Alexandria. It was indeed Damascus 
where he found what he believed to be the final ingredient to perfect his vision 
of Sufism. 


67 Addas, Quest for the Red Sulphur, p. 233. 

68 Geoffroy, Le Soufisme, p. 168. 

69 . Al-Wasiti draws the same conclusion on two occasions in his autobiography, cf. Rihla, 
PP- 35-36 and 44. 

7o Ibid. pp. 35-36. 
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2 Conversion to the Saved Sect: Ibn Taymiyya's Damascene Circle 


Al-Wāsitī arrived in Damascus towards the end of the seventh/thirteenth cen- 
tury. Before he became a follower of Ibn Taymiyya, he may have made one final 
attempt at attaching himself to a Sufi shaykh when he asked the Sufi Ibn Hūd 
to guide him on the spiritual way. However, this could very well have been mo- 
tivated by a desire to expose him as a fraud.”! Either way, as he joined the city's 
traditionalist community al-Wasiti would soon enter Ibn Taymiyya's circle and 
become convinced that, as the only group that truly followed the way of the 
Salafin belief and practice, they were the saved sect of Islam. 

The remainder of the current chapter will follow this last step of his journey 
in the city where he spent his final years. It is divided into three sections. The 
first of these will focus on context and provide background to the traditionalist 
community of Damascus and the role of Sufism in it. Here we will also briefly 
discuss Ibn Taymiyya's often-mentioned supposed link with Qadiri Sufism. The 
second section will provide a study of al-Wasiti's account of the early years he 
spent among Ibn Taymiyya's circle. In the final section we will elaborate upon 
al-Wāsitī's own position as a Sufi shaykh in relation to Ibn Taymiyya and the 
members of his inner circle, and what can be said about how they operated as 
a group in early eighth-/fourteenth-century Damascus. 


24 Sufism and Hanbalī Piety in Damascus 

The Hanābila experienced their heyday in Baghdad, the city of their epony- 
mous founder Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855). Here they became especially 
notorious during the fourth/tenth and fifth/eleventh century due to their ac- 
tivist stance in publically commanding right and forbidding wrong. Hanbalī 
mobs would go around Baghdad to harass wine sellers, brothels, musicians, or 
any other activities they considered to be in contradiction with proper reli- 
gious morality. At times they could even afford to openly criticize and confront 
the powers that be. They were partially able to get away with this thanks to 


71 Al-Dhahabi relates that al-Wasiti described his meeting with Ibn Hud as follows: “I went 
to him and asked him: ‘I want you to guide me along the spiritual way (tusallikuni), to 
which he replied: 'By which of the paths do you wish to travel; by that of Moses, that of 
Jesus, or that of Muhammad? — and he meant that every religion leads to God!” cf. al- 
Dhahabi, Tārīkh, vol. 52, p. 401, and: Ibn al-Imad, Shadharat, vol. 7, p. 780. It is worth 
mentioning in this regard that Ibn Hüd was known as a controversial figure in Damascus, 
in part because he had many Jews among his disciples with whom he apparently studied 
Maimonides. If al-Wasiti was aware of this, it could be that he simply wanted to see how 
Ibn Hid would respond to his question. On Ibn Hiid’s relation to Jews, see for instance: 
Joel L. Kraemer, "The Andalusian Mystic Ibn Hüd and the Conversion of the Jews," in 
Israel Oriental Studies X11 (1992): pp. 59—73. 
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their popularity among the city’s populace. But as Hanbali scholars became 
closer connected to the authorities with the passing of time, accepting posi- 
tions that they had hitherto denied out of piety, their activism started to de- 
cline. By the time the ‘Abbasid caliphs became autonomous again in the sixth/ 
twelfth century — having previously operated under Buyid and Seljūg rule re- 
spectively — Hanbali activism had been permanently replaced by quietism un- 
der the patronage of government officials.” As noted in chapter 1, after 
Baghdad had fallen to the Ilkhanids, the Hanbalis were unable to retain their 
position. Therefore, al-Wāsitī will probably not have found a strong Hanbalī 
center when he visited the city. 

It was only when he migrated to Damascus that he found what had by then 
become the capital of the Hanbali school in his age. But as a city dominated by 
Shafi'is, most of whom were Ash'ari in theology, Damascus never provided the 
security of official protection that the Hanbalis had once enjoyed in Baghdad.7? 
They nevertheless managed to grow quite powerful there. By the end of the 
seventh/thirteenth century the Hanbalis came to dominate certain quarters of 
Damascus, organized around the leadership of notable Hanbalī families and 
their shaykhs. In these quarters they were able to finance the construction and 
management of their own mosques and madrasas independently of the Ayyu- 
bid, and thereafter Mamluk, sultanate.” It was their influence in Damascus in 
this epoch which ensured that the mastership of hadith switched to Greater 
Syria after having been based in Iraq for practically all previous centuries.”° 

It will be useful to have a closer look at the overall course of this develop- 
ment, in order to get a clearer image of the context of Damascene Hanbalism 
as al-Wasiti encountered it. The first influential Hanbalī family, the Banū al- 
Hanbali, entered Damascus somewhere by the end of the fifth/eleventh cen- 
tury. In the century that followed, Hanbali activity intensified rapidly. The 
Banū al-Hanbali opened the first school dedicated solely to their madhhab, 
al-Madrasa al-Hanbaliyya al-Sharifiyya, located within the confinements of 
the city walls. Not long after the Banū al-Munajja, another Hanbali family, 
which had established itself in the old city, set up a second madrasa by the 


72 Michael Cook, Commanding Right and Forbidding Wrong in Islamic Thought (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2000), see chapter 6 for a detailed study of this development. 

73 Laoust, "Le Hanbalisme” p. 128; Cook, Commanding the Right, pp. 146—147. 

74 Ira M. Lapidus, Muslim Cities in the Later Middle Ages (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1967), p. 86, and: Joan E. Gilbert, "Institutionalization of Muslim Scholarship and 
Professionalization of the ‘Ulama’ in Medieval Damascus,” Studia Islamica, No. 52, (1980): 
p. 130. 

75 Scott C. Lucas, Constructive Critics, Hadith Literature, and the Articulation of Sunni Islam: 
The Legacy of the Generation of Ibn Sa'd, Ibn Ma'in, and Ibn Hanbal (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 
p. 109, and also: Pouzet, Damas au vIIe-XIIIe siècle, p. 85. 
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name of al-Mismāriyya. In the same age a third Hanbalī family the Palestinian 
Maqdisis of the Banu Qudama, emigrated to Damascus to flee from Crusader 
invaders. They soon dominated the Damascene suburb on the slopes of Mount 
Oāsyūn, which was subsequently dubbed ‘al-Salihiyya’ after the mosque of 
Abū Salih where the Qudama family had lived when they first arrived in the 
capital of Shàm.79 By the end of the sixth/twelfth century they managed to 
open the Hanbali cathedral mosque al-Jami‘ al-Muzaffari and the ‘Umariyya 
madrasa. Over the course of the next century they founded two more madrasas 
— both named al-Diya'iyya — and took over the Sāhibiyya madrasa and the Dar 
al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya al-Barraniyya, all located in the Salihiyya suburb.” 

The Hanbali expansion continued with two other families that settled in 
Damascus. In the middle of the seventh/twelfth century many Hanbalis from 
Harran, a city in present-day Turkey, were seeking safety in Damascus from the 
Ilkhanid advance in their homeland. Among them the most notable were the 
Banū Taymiyya, who arrived in 667/1269 under the leadership of the shaykh of 
Harran, Shihab al-Din ‘Abd al-Halim (d. 682/1284), the father of Ibn Taymiyya. 
Shihab al-Din and his family ended up in the Ģassāīn quarter of the old city 
near the western gate, Bab al-Jabiyya, where they took up residence in the Dar 
al-Hadith al-Sukkariyya, over which the shaykh had acquired directorship 
(mashyakha)."? Last is the Banū al-Jawzī, the family of the well-known Bagh- 
dadi scholar Abū al-Faraj ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn al-Jawzī (d. 597/1201). In 630/1233 
a son of the latter founded the Jawziyya madrasa south of the Umayyad 
Mosque, which often served as the seat of the Hanbali judge (gādī) for the old 
city.7? Needless to say, al-Wāsitī would have found Damascus to be a place 
with plenty of opportunities for a traditionalist seeker of knowledge, both in 
the old city and in al-Salihiyya.®° 

But what did Damascus have to offer in terms of Sufism for a traditionalist? 
There are some elements that may be viewed as characteristic of Damascene 
spirituality in al-Wasiti's context that would surely have appealed to him. As 
we remarked in the previous section, Damascus was not as open to Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
school as Cairo. We find, for instance, that by the eighth/fourteenth century 
Ibn 'Arabīs grave — located in the Hanbali suburb of al-Salihiyya — had turned 


76 Stefan Leder, “Charismatic Scripturalism: The Hanbali Maqdisis of Damascus,” Der Islam, 
volume 74, Issue 2 (Jan 1997): p. 283. 

77 Pouzet, Damas, pp. 81-83. 

78 ‘Abd al-Qādir b. Muhammad al-Nu'aymi al-Dimashgqi, a/-Daris fi tarikh al-madaris (Beirut: 
Dar al-kutub al-'ilmiyya, 1990), vol. 1, p. 56. 

79 Pouzet, Damas, pp. 83-85. 

80 Fora map with the locations of the abovementioned mosques and madrasas, see p. 167. 
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into something of a garbage dump.?! While certainly not hostile to tasawwuf 
itself, it may be that the strong presence of the traditionalist camp in the city 
also had its effect on the trends of spirituality that were able to thrive there. 
That is not to say that Damascus was void of Sufis with Akbarian leanings or 
who displayed ecstatic behavior. There certainly were fractions of Akbarians 
there at the time of al-Wasiti’s arrival, the most vibrant of which was perhaps 
Ibn Sabīn's Sabīniyya, by then under the leadership of Ibn Hud. Other exam- 
ples of Sufi ta'ifas that were occasionally regarded with distrust by the city's 
Sunni jurists were the aforementioned Yūnusiyya, the Rifa'iyya, their sub-frac- 
tion the Haririyya, and a group that was referred to as 'those captivated by 
God; al-muwallahün. As opposed to the former groups, the muwallahün were 
mainly attacked for their practices rather than their theological beliefs, and in 
most cases this had to do with their disregard for ritual purity.? Again, it was 
not that such groups were systematically opposed, but we do find that they 
were not quite as popular in Damascus as they were in other places of the Mus- 
lim world. It thus seems that al-Wāsitī's journey had finally taken him to a land 
where the local religiosity was possibly more in line with his own preferences 
than what he had witnessed in Iraq and Egypt.83 

Popular in Damascus was the moralistic, ascetic spirituality of the Hanbalis, 
referred to in most cases as zuhd (renunciation) rather than tasawwuf. Indeed, 
in biographical dictionaries from around the era that concerns us we hardly 
find the label ‘swf’ being attached to Hanbalī authorities. There are, however, 
numerous cases where 'zahid' (renunciant, pl. zuhhad) is used instead. A well- 
known example is the Hanbali scholar al-Jilani, who undoubtedly viewed him- 
self as a Sufi, but is nevertheless labelled a zahid instead of a Sufi by Ibn Rajab.9^ 
George Makdisi has therefore opted that these two terms were possibly used 
interchangeably55 The reality is that it remains very difficult to say how the 
zuhd-practicing Hanbalis of Mamluk Damascus would have felt if someone 
described them as Sufis. There is probably truth in Geoffroy’s suggestion that 
the Hanbalis' strict rejection of innovation (bid'a) may have made them wary 
of an epithet that was being widely used by individuals they thoroughly dis- 


81 Geoffroy, Le Soufisme, p. 459. 

82 Pouzet, Damas, pp. 216—226, and 227-230. 

83 Geoffroy also notes that the saintly hierarchy inherent to the more ecstatic currents of 
Sufism was far more prominent and important in Egypt than in Syria, which leads him to 
conclude that “the ecstatic Syrians unquestionably had a lesser role in society,’ cf. Le 
Soufisme, p. 138. 

84 Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 2, p.188. That al-Jilani occupied himself with Sufism is first and 
foremost attested to by the sections on tasawwuf found in his al-Ghunya, pp. 269—336. 

85 Makdisi, “The Hanbali School and Sufism,” p. 63. 
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agreed with. He hypothesizes that the close relationship between zuhd and 
Hanbalism may even have been a Syrian specificity.*% Whatever the case may 
be, it cannot be denied that in seventh-/thirteenth-century Damascus the 
scrupulous observance of zuhd as practiced by many Hanbalīs was commonly 
viewed as the raison d'étre for them being able to perform the kind of miracu- 
lous feats — karamat — one would expect from Sufi shaykhs. 

Al-Salihiyya in particular had grown notorious in this period as home to the 
line of respected men from the Banū Qudama, who were widely famed for 
their extreme piety. In fact, one of the key figures in shaping the Damascene 
zuhd-tradition was Abū ‘Umar Muhammad al-Maqdisi (d. 607/1210). Com- 
monly known as 'the shaykh of the Mountain' (i.e. Mount Oāsyūn), he was 
popular outside of Hanbali circles as well. After his passing, his legacy was 
more or less inherited by his brother, Muwaffaq al-Din ‘Abd Allah (d. 620/1223), 
arespected Hanbalijurist and author of the encyclopedic fiqh work al--Mughni.87 
Their zuhd consisted of such practices as the consistent performance of super- 
erogatory prayers, especially during the night (i.e. qiyam al-layl, or tahajjud), 
giving away their worldly possessions to the point of poverty, frequent fasting, 
and the daily recital of specific portions of the Qur'an. It also included an ac- 
tive commitment to the Muslim community and support during campaigns of 
holy war (jihad).8 If we are to believe the biographical dictionaries, this kind 
of piety was indeed the rule among all family members of the Banū Qudàma. 
It has been argued that, because they were able to combine their traditionalist 
religious orientation with charismatic leadership, their religiosity quickly be- 
came popular in Damascus.?? Their public readings of religious texts and tales 
of pious individuals (akhbar al-salihin), attended by people from all classes of 
society, also contributed to their popularity. Hilyat al-awliy@ wa-tabagāt al- 
asfiyā”, the biographical dictionary of the friends of God by the Persian Sufi and 
hadith master Abū Nu'aym al-Isbahānī (d. 430/1038), was likely an important 
source for them in that regard.?? As for their own status as friends of God, this 


86 Geoffroy, Le Soufisme, pp. 290-291. 

87 Pouzet, Damas, p. 209. 

88 For Abū ‘Umar, see: Ibn Rajab, DAayl, vol. 3, pp. 112-119, for Muwaffaq al-Din, see: al-Dha- 
habi, Siyar, vol. 22, p. 167 and: al-"Ulaymī, al-Manhaj al-ahmad, vol. 4, pp. 149-150. These 
characteristics were already noted by Leder in his article "Charismatic Scripturalism” in 
which he connects them to other members of the Banü Qudàma as well. 

89 Leder “Charismatic Scripturalism," p. 303. 

go Leder “Charismatic Scripturalism” pp. 288—289. Although Abū Nu'aym himself had been 
in conflict over his beliefs with several of his traditionalist colleagues, it appears that the 
Hilya became an important and respected work in later traditionalist circles. The Hanbalī 
hadith master of Baghdad, Muhammad b. Nasir al-Salami (d. 550/1155), a contemporary of 
al-Jilani, transmitted it in Baghdad. On al-Salami, see: Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 2, pp. 51-63, 
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was enforced not only through their pious deeds performed in public, but also 
through the composition of their hagiographies, such as those by the family 
chronicler Diy? al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Maqdisi (d. 643/1245). 
The latter recorded the stories of the lives of the Banū Oudāma and the mira- 
cles they performed, which served as source material for the later Hanbalī bi- 
ographer Ibn Rajab.?! 

There was yet another important trend of Hanbali-linked spirituality pres- 
ent in seventh-/thirteenth-century Damascus that also involved the Banu 
Qudama, but whose exact nature is unclear: the influence of ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
Jīlānīs Baghdadi Sufism. I have already stressed in chapter 1 that we still under- 
stand very little of the development of the early Qadiriyya as a Sufi tā'ifa. While 
the sources do confirm the existence of an intellectual — and perhaps spiritual 
— link between al-Jīlānī and several Damascene Hanbalis, we do not know how 
this manifested itself in practice. There is evidence that the Sufi cloak (khirga) 
of the Baghdadi shaykh was being passed on in Greater Syria, but with no 
clear-cut indication that this went hand in hand with the kind of spiritual mas- 
ter- disciple relationship such as we find among institutionalized Sufi groups 
of the era. Likewise, biographical dictionaries that deal with our context hard- 
ly make mention of the appellation ‘Qadir?’ as an indication of someone's Sufi 
affiliation with the ta'ifa linked to al-Jīlānī. In light of its relevance to Hanbalī 
spirituality, we shall briefly elaborate on the lack of clarity surrounding al- 
Jīlānīs influence in Damascus. 

The spiritual link between the Banū Qudama and al-Jilani was first brought 
to light in George Makdisi's famous article on Ibn Taymiyya's possible affilia- 
tion with the Qadiriyya. Makdisi based himself on three unpublished manu- 
scripts, all of which state that al-Jīlānī invested the Maqdisi brothers Abū 
‘Umar and Muwaffaq al-Din with the khirqa, and that both passed it on to the 
former's son, Shams al-Din Ibn Abi Umar 'Abd al-Rahman (d. 682/1283). It was 
the latter Ibn Abi ‘Umar who allegedly passed it on to Ibn Taymiyya, who in his 
turn passed it on to his own pupil, Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya. It is also claimed in 
one of the manuscripts that Ibn Taymiyya had once held that al-Jilani’s tariqa 


and on his transmission of the Hilya: vol. 3, p. 91. Abū Umar himself was known to copy 
the Hilya for the people purely to receive God's blessings, cf. Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 3, p. 12. 

91 Leder “Charismatic Scripturalism,” p. 294. Some of Diya al-Din's biographical material on 
the Banü Qudama has been studied by Daniella Talmon Heller in "The Shaykh and the 
Community: Popular Hanbalite Islam in 12th-13th Century Jabal Nablus and Jabal Oasyūn” 
Studia Islamica, No. 79 (1994): pp. 103-120. For Abū ‘Umar’s alleged miracles, see for in- 
stance: Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 3, p. 118, and for Muwaffaq al-Din, see for instance: al--Ulay- 
mi, al-Manhaj al-ahmad, vol. 4, pp. 153-154. 
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is the greatest of the known brotherhoods.?? Even though there is some evi- 
dence in support of Makdisi's hypothesis, it still remains highly problematic in 
view of other primary literature. 

First off, according to the relevant biographical sources it was only Muwaf- 
faq al-Din who had been a student of al-Jilani, and not Abū ‘Umar. In 561/16 
the former traveled with his cousin, Tagī al-Dīn 'Abd al-Ghani (d. 600/1203), to 
Baghdad to study under al-Jīlānī, only to spend forty or fifty days with the 
Hanbali Sufi in his madrasa before he passed away. Perhaps surprisingly, it is 
related that the two cousins managed to take figh and hadith from al-Jīlānī, 
with no mention at all of tasawwuf or zuhd.9? We nevertheless find that three 
of Muwaffaq al-Din's writings on the subjects of good traits (fadail), renuncia- 
tion (zuhd), and spiritual subtleties (dagā'ig) do contain quotations of tradi- 
tions that al-Jīlānī himself had transmitted to him, which may indicate that he 
did receive something of spiritual instruction from the shaykh.?* Besides Mu- 
waffaq al-Dīn's acquaintance with al-Jīlānī, I have come across three instances 
in two separate sources where he is found in a silsila of the Qadiri khirga. Out 
of these three, the two most interesting ones are related by Ibn al-Mulaggin, 
who was himself a Qadiri Sufi.?5 He relates that Muwaffag al-Din had initiated 
his own cousin, Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Maqdisi (d. 676/1277), 
and Tagī al-Din Ibrahim b. ‘Ali al-Wasiti (d. 692/1293).9° Ibn Rajab confirms 
that this al-Wasiti indeed studied under Muwaffaq al-Din and, interestingly, 
also under Piyā' al-Din Mūsā (d. 618/1221), one of al-Jīlānīs sons who had set- 
tled in Damascus.?? However, he makes no mention of any Sufi affiliation. That 
there was nevertheless indeed a close bond between al-Wasiti and Muwaffaq 
al-Din, reminiscent of the Sufi's master-disciple relationship, is attested to by 
the fact that the former was buried in the latter's mausoleum.?? But is this 
enough to say that Muwaffaq al-Din was a Sufi master? The above still leaves us 


92 Makdisi, "Ibn Taymīya: A Süfi of the Qàdiriyya Order,” pp. 123-124. 

93 Al-Dhahabi, Siyar, vol. 22, p. 166; al-Ulaymi, al-Manhaj al-ahmad, vol. 4, p. 54. 

94 Cf. al-Ulaymi, al-Manhaj al-ahmad, vol. 4, p.155. The works in question are: Kitab al- 
tawwābīn (Beirut: Dar Ibn Hazm, 2003), p. 36; al-Mutahabbin fi Allah (Damascus: Dar al- 
tibà', 1991), pp. 92 and 41; al-Riqqa wa-al-buka@’, ed. Muhammad Khayr Ramadan Yusuf 
(Damascus/Beirut: al-Dār al-shamiyya, 1994), p. 98. 

95 For the third instance, see: al-‘Asqalani’s al-Durar al-Kamina, vol. 6, p. 250: here we find 
that Jamal al-Din Yusuf al-Ma'dinī (d. 745/1344), a Hanbali hadith scholar who passed 
away in Cairo, was invested (albasani) with the khirga by one Abū Bakr b. al-Imād (whom 
I was unable to identify), who had received it from Muwaffaq al-Din, who had received it 
from al-Jīlānī. 

96  Ibnal-Mulaqqin, Tabagāt al-awliya’, pp. 494—495, and p. 500. 

97 Pouzet, Damas, p. 226. 

98 Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 4, pp. 254-266. 
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with very little to hold on to and keeps us in the dark as to what the investment 
of the khirga — if this was indeed practiced by him — may have actually signi- 
fied to him. 

As for Ibn Taymiyya's investment with the Oādirī khirga, here too we are left 
with several obscurities. The first of these concerns the person who is said to 
have initiated him, Ibn Abi ‘Umar. Apart from the fact that Ibn Abi ‘Umar’s 
uncle Muwaffaq al-Din is mentioned as one of his teachers, I have not found 
anything that points to his affiliation with any silsila. He is simply described by 
Ibn Rajab as a zahid, along with many other characteristic elements of piety 
found in the biographies of members of the Banū Qudama.?? What is certain 
is that he was one of Ibn Taymiyya's shaykhs, and that the latter held him in 
high esteem.!?? Furthermore, Ibn Taymiyya also clearly had an immense re- 
spect for al-Jīlānī, both as an authority in the Hanbali madhhab and as one of 
the greatest shaykhs among the later Sufis.!°! When we look at his juridical 
opinion regarding the bestowal of the khirga, Ibn Taymiyya held that it should 
not be seen as an act of the Prophetic Sunna, as there is no foundation in the 
Islamic texts that supports it, and the different chains of transmission that 
trace back khirqas to the Prophet's Companions are all false. Even so, he still 
considered it to fall under the category of permissible acts (mubahat) that can 
be regarded as good (hasan), provided that it is done with a sound intention.!?? 
He also hints that he himself at one point had some affiliation with certain 
chains of transmission of a khirga, although he does not specify which one(s).108 


99 Ibid. pp. 172-185. 

100 As is clear from the eulogy Ibn Taymiyya wrote for Ibn Abi Umar, cf. Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, 
vol. 4, p. 181. 

101 There are over thirty references to al-Jilani in the printed edition of Ibn Taymiyya's MF. He 
often extols him when he mentions him in relation to correct Sufism, and acknowledges 
him as a knower of God (Grif). He also quotes him several times as a spokesperson of the 
Hanbali position in theological discussions; See for instance: MF: vol. 3, p. 222, and p. 264, 
vol. 27, p.12; see also his al-Jawab al-bahir fī zuwwar al-magābir (Riyad: al-Maktaba al- 
‘arabiyya al-sa'üdiyya, 1984) p. 66. He quotes portions of al-Jīlānīs creed in al-Fatwa al- 
hamawiyya al-kubrā (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-'ilmiyya, 1985) pp. 50—51. Ibn Taymiyya also 
has a commentary on several sections from al-Jilani's Futūļ al-ghayb (MF, vol. 10, pp. 455- 
552). However, it has been noted that this commentary seems to be a revision rather than 
a complementary text, so that it does not add much to the possibility of his affiliation 
with al-Jīlānī, cf. Michel “Ibn Taymiyya's Sharh,” p. 6. 

102 Ibn Taymiyya, MF, vol. 11, p. 511; and also his Minhāj al-sunna al-nabawiyya fi naqd kalam 
al-shi‘a al-gadariyya, ed. Muhammad Rashad Salim (Riyad: Jami‘at al-imam Muhammad 
b. Sa‘td al-islamiyya, 6891), vol. 8, pp. 43-47. This attitude was already noted by Schallen- 
bergh, “Intoxication and Ecstasy,” pp. 459—460. 

103 See: Ibn Taymiyya, Minhāj al-sunna, vol. 8, p. 47: “wa-qad katabtu asānīd al-khirga, li- 
annahu kana lana fīhā asanid, fa-bayyantuhā li-yu'raf al-hagg min al-batil" 
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Thus, like Muwaffag al-Din, Ibn Taymiyya's exact relationship with al-Jīlānī's 
line of Sufism remains a puzzle. 

We do find several hints that some form of Qadiri Sufism was present in his 
direct surroundings. In his Wasiyya, Ibn Taymiyya forbids the misuse of any 
epithet that indicates one’s affiliation with a particular group, and names ‘al- 
Qadir?’ among several others as an example.!°* Elsewhere, in a fatwa, we find 
that he was once asked whether it is permissible to say that al-Jilani is the best 
of (Sufi) shaykhs and Ibn Hanbal the best of imams, to which he replies that 
this is forbidden when such claims are made without proof and give rise to 
division among the people.!95 A very similar issue is addressed in Ibn Taymi- 
yya's Bughyat al-murtād, in a passage where he attacks the exaggeration that 
exists among some people in their praise of Ibn Hanbal and al-Jilani.!° Now, it 
will not have been by chance that Ibn Hanbal and al-Jilani are mentioned to- 
gether in two separate works. We may take this as an indication that some kind 
of Hanbali-Qadiri affiliation did exist in Damascus around the beginning of 
the eighth/fourteenth century, and that its visibility was thus that Ibn Taymi- 
yya felt compelled to express his own views about it on paper. Moreover, this 
also casts a shadow of doubt over the above-mentioned claim attributed to Ibn 
Taymiyya in one of the manuscripts used by Makdisi regarding the superiority 
of the Qadiri path. 

An important concluding observation to be made, then, is that while Makdi- 
si's article that links Ibn Taymiyya to al-Jīlānī is still talked about to this day, it 
is not likely that al-Wasiti would have found some sort of Qadiri Sufi shaykh in 
his Hanbali master. What he did find was a shaykh who walked in the footsteps 
of the Hanbalī zuhhdd of Damascus. As we shall see, it was, above all, the mix- 
ture of traditionalist theology and charismatic leadership, the same ingredi- 
ents that had made the Maqdisis of the Salihiyya so successful, that attracted 
him to Ibn Taymiyya. 


2.2 In the Company of Ibn Taymiyya: Suhba under the Shaykh al-Islam 
Speaking of himself in the third person, al-Wāsitī sums up his life's journey 
leading up to Damascus as follows in his Mukhtasar sīrat Rasūl Allāh: 


Someone in whom God (ST) aroused the resolution to taste something of 
the spiritual stations (maqamat) to which the [Sufi] folk (a-gawm) al- 
lude maintained a state of renunciation (zuhd) for period of time in order 


104 Ibn Taymiyya, MF, vol. 3, p. 416. 
105 Ibid. vol. 20, p. 291. 
106 Ibn Taymiyya, Bughya, p. 493. 
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to seek a path through which he may reach something of these lofty 
states (ahwal) and sublime tastes (adhwaq) — such as love for God (T), 
longing for Him, fearing Him, being patient with His commands and de- 
crees, trusting in Him, being content with Him, and other such things; 
and also their elevated branches — such as divine manifestation (tajallī) 
and concealment (istitār), annihilation (fana?) and subsistence (baqa’), 
intoxication (sukr) and sobriety (saw), and other such things. His travels 
in search of that became long and his hope and expectation became 
strained after almost fifteen years of ill luck, not finding any gleam of 
light; being eager, but not seeing a beginning nor a ray of sunlight; perse- 
vering in whatever the seekers [of God] persevere by different kinds of 
spiritual struggles (mujahadat) and different ways to remember God and 
draw near unto Him (al-adhkar wa-al-taqarrubat). Until he came to a 
point that he felt disgusted by his desperate resolution to deviate on the 
path of those who are shaykhs by outward appearance only among the 
people. But God (ST) was kind to him, for He made him meet a murshid 
who was a refuge of succor for him.!97 


This murshid — a guide on the spiritual path in Sufi terminology — was none 
other than the Hanbali shaykh al-Islam Taqi al-Din Ahmad Ibn Taymiyya. By 
then well into his thirties, he was some four years younger than al-Wasiti. Yet, 
our Iraqi Sufi soon recognized him as the shaykh he had been seeking ever 
since he departed from his homeland. How exactly al-Wasiti ended up finding 
him when he came to Damascus is never disclosed, but one can imagine he 
would not have been difficult to miss. Ibn Taymiyya had by then already made 
a name for himself as a talented Hanbali jurist and theologian. Below we will 
go through the final pages of al-Wasiti’s autobiography to see what his first 
impressions of Ibn Taymiyya and his circle can tell us about them. 

Before we start, it must be noted that the information we are provided with 
here must, strictly speaking, specifically be situated within the time frame of 
the ending of the seventh/thirteenth century until 705/1306, when Ibn Taymi- 
yya went to Egypt.!?? Several studies have shown that over time the Taymiyyan 
circle became somewhat divided, in part due to the many tribulations the 
group's leader had to endure, but perhaps also due to conflicting opinions 


107 Al-Wasiti, Mukhtasar sirat rasūl Allah, f.2b. 

108  Al-Wasiti stayed in Damascus and would never again see his shaykh. Also worth mention- 
ing is the fact that al-Wāsitī would have been a witness to the Mongol attacks on Damas- 
cus around this period of time, though he makes no mention of this anywhere. 
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regarding his rational approach to theology and some of his legal opinions.!°9 
While this is an important development for the study of their dynamics, the 
remainder of the current chapter will focus on a period of time when these is- 
sues did not yet give rise to the kind of fragmentation that appears to have af- 
flicted the group later on — especially after al-Wasiti’s passing. 

Since our Iraqi Sufi wrote his autobiography at the beginning of the eighth/ 
fourteenth century, we can be certain that he entered a master-disciple rela- 
tionship (suhba) with Ibn Taymiyya rather soon after his arrival in the capital 
of Sham.!? The Hanbalī shaykh al-Islam was at that time head of the Dar al- 
Hadith al-Sukkariyya and teacher at al-Madrasa al-Hanbaliyya al-Sharīfiyya. 
On Fridays he also gave Qur'anic exegesis from the Hanbali chair in the Umayy- 
ad Mosque.!!! His activities were thus largely concentrated within the walls of 
the old city. Al-Wāsitī in all likelihood took up residence in al-Hanbaliyya al- 
Sharifiyya, which may very well have been catered for by Ibn Taymiyya.!'? 

We can get a glimpse of what al-Wasiti's daily life under his shaykh’s guid- 
ance may have looked like thanks to the account of Siraj al-Din ‘Umar b. ‘Ali 
al-Bazzar (d. 749/1349), who had likewise been a student of the Damascene 
scholar." He relates that after sunrise Ibn Taymiyya would sometimes leave 
his mosque - likely the Sukkariyya madrasa where he lived — with his compan- 
ions (ma'a man yashabuhu) to attend an audition of prophetic traditions 
(samā'al-hadīth). Upon return the shaykh al-Islam would issue fatwas and see 
to the needs of people until the break of midday prayer (al-zuhr), and then 


109 On this, see in particular: Bori, “The collection and edition of Ibn Taymiyah's works” 
pp. 56-59; and also by Bori: Ibn Taymiyya wa-Jama'atuhu,' p. 43. 

uo  Al-Wasit, Rihla, p. 49, where al-Wāsitī explicitly says that his age is the beginning of the 
eighth century of the Prophetic Hijra (ft 'asrt hadha fi ra's al-sab'imi'a min al-hijra al- 
nabawiyya). 

m When his father passed away in 683/1284 Ibn Taymiyya took over directorship of the 
Sukkariyya. He retained this position for the remainder of his life, even during his absence 
from Damascus, cf. al-Dimashgī, al-Daris, vol. 1, pp. 57-59. About a year later Ibn Taymiyya 
also took over his father's chair at the Umayyad Mosque, cf. Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 4, p. 495. 
In 695/1296 Ibn Taymiyya's shaykh Zayn al-Din al-Munajja passes away and he takes over 
his position as head teacher at al-Hanbaliyya al-sharifiyya, which he retained until 
716/317, when he was replaced, cf. al-Dimashgī, al-Daris, vol. 2, pp. 57-58. 

u2 Neither the relevant chronicles nor al-Wāsitīs own works explicitly mention where the 
latter lived in Damascus. However in a manuscript on sama‘ al-Wasiti writes in the 
colophon that he finished it in the early morning of a Friday, in al-Madrasa al-Hanbaliyya, 
which suggests that he lived there; cf. al-Bulgha wa-al-iqna‘ fi hall shubhat mas'alat al- 
samā” The National Library of Israel, JER NLI AP Ar. 158/7: f. 72b. 

u3  Al-Bazzār claims he was a witness to Ibn Taymiyya's daily routine, as he would stay by his 
shaykh's side for the entirety of the day and the majority of the night, cf. Siraj al-Din 
‘Umar b. ‘Ali al-Bazzar, al-A'lam al-'aliyya fi manaqib shaykh al-islàm Ibn Taymiyya, ed. 
Salah al-Din al-Munajjid (Beirut: Dàr al-kutub al-jadid, 6791), p. 38. 
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continue like that until the sunset prayer (al-maghrib). The final hours of the 
day were reserved for his companions. He would have a class during which 
someone would read passages from his writings out loud, and he would give 
commentary and inform them of the curiosities and subtleties of the subject 
under consideration. Thus they would go on until the evening prayer (al-"isha?), 
after which they proceeded in like manner, treating the religious sciences (al- 
‘ulum) late into the night.!4 

As al-Wasiti accompanied Ibn Taymiyya, his entire perspective on religion 
was soon engrossed in the way of the Hanabila. This compelled him to devote 
himself to the study of a variety of texts from the traditionalist curriculum, and 
before long he made his definite conversion to the Hanbali madhhab. In juris- 
prudence he read Muwaffaq al-Din's al-Kafi under Majd al-Din Ismail b. 
Muhammad al-Harrani (d. 729/1329), possibly in the Jawziyya madrasa.!5 As 
befits a traditionalist, he also occupied himself with hadith, although it is un- 
clear how far he delved into the subject.!!6 Under Ibn Taymiyya's guidance he 
was directed to focus on the Prophet's biography (al-Sira) of Ibn Hisham (d. 
218/833) and its revision by Ibn Ishaq (d. 150/767). Al-Wasiti would later 
compose a summary of this well-known book, from which I have quoted at the 


u4 Ibid. p.39. 

u5 For al-Wasiti’s study of a/-Kāfi, see: Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 4, p. 382. Majd al-Din al-Harrani 
was considered a specialist in this particular work and one of the chief shaykhs of the 
Hanbalis in Damascus, see: Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya, vol. 14, p. 168, and Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 
4, PP. 532—535, where we also find that he passed away in the Jawziyya madrasa, on which 
I base my assumption that he would have taught there. 

u6 Cf. Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 4, p. 381. As would be expected of a traditionalist, al-Wasiti refers 
to the six canonical collections of hadith and Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad several times in his 
writings. These would certainly have been studied in the Taymiyyan circle; see al-Wasiti's 
Miftāh al-ma'rifa wa-al-'ibada, p. 258; Qa'ida fi i'tibār ahl al-khayr wa-ghayrihim, p. 135; 
Umdatal-tullāb, p. 195. In the latter treatise he also mentions the following other works in 
this genre: the Muwatta’ of Malik (d. 179/795), the Sahih works of Abū Bakr al-Ismāflī (d. 
371/981), Abū Bakr al-Burqani (d. 425/1033), Abū Hātim Ibn Hibbān al-Bustī (d. 354/965), 
al-Hakim al-Nīsābūrī (d. 405/1014), Abū Bakr al-Jawzagī (d. 388/998), Abū Nu‘aym al- 
Isbahani, and al-Baghawi (d. 516/1122). Also, the Musnad works Ishaq Ibn Rahwayh (d. 
238/852), Ibn Abi Shayba (d. 235/849), ‘Abd b. Hamid al-Kashshi (d. 249/863), Muhammad 
b. Harün al-Rüyani (d. 307/919), ‘Abd Allāh b. ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Dārimī (d. 255/869), 
Abū Ya'la al-Mawsili (d.307/919), Abū Dawud al-Tayālisī (d. 204/818), Musa Abū Qurra 
al-Zabidi (d. unknown). Also, abridgments of such compilations, such as Jam‘ bayna al- 
Sahihayn by al-Humaydi (d. 488/1095), Jami‘ al-usūl by Ibn al-Athir (d. 606/1210), and 
al-Masābīh by al-Baghawi. And, finally, the Ahkam works of hadith by ‘Abd al-Hagg al- 
Ishbili (d. 581/1185), ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Maqdisi (d. 600/1203), Majd al-Din Ibn Taymiyya 
(d. 653/1255), and Diya’ al-Din al-Maqdisi (d. 643/1245). 
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beginning of the current section.” That he took his shaykh's advice to heart is 
apparent from the many titles he was familiar with from the Sīra-genre.!!$ And 
as we shall see in the next chapter, this would later inspire him to allot a crucial 
role to the Prophet in his own teachings on Sufism. 

Another subject he studied in Damascus that deserves special attention due 
to its tremendous influence on his formulation of Sufism is theology. Al-Wāsitī's 
writings contain references to several theological works that he was presum- 
ably introduced to among the Hanbalis. The Kitab al-tawhid of Muhammad b. 
Ishaq Ibn Khuzayma (d. 446/1054) and the Kitab al-nagd of Uthmān b. Sa‘id 
al-Darimi (d. 280/894) are recommended by him on two separate occasions as 
reliable books on the doctrines (madhahib) of the Salaf Biographical sourc- 
es show that both books were indeed popular among traditionalists of the pe- 
riod that concerns us. It is known that the Kitab al-tawhid was in fact 
transmitted by Jamal al-Din Yusuf al-Mizzī (d. 742/1341), a renowned Shāfiī 
traditionalist from Ibn Taymiyya's Damascene circle.!2° Ibn Taymiyya was also 


u7 Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 4, p. 381. In the introduction to this Sira’s summary al-Wasiti implies 
indirectly and without mentioning his name that it was indeed Ibn Taymiyya who had 
directed him to the study of it, cf. al-Wasiti, Mukhtasar sīrat rasūl Allah, £.2b—3a. 

u8 = Al-Wasiti mentions the Maghāzī of Misa b. Ugba (d. 141/758) and the Sīra works of 
al-Wāgidī (d.207/823), Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Umawi (d. 194/809), and Muhammad Ibn id (d. 
232/847). On Dalā'il al-nubuwwa, a subgenre of Sira, he was familiar with the works of Abū 
Nu‘aym al-Isbahani, Aba Bakr al-Bayhaqi (d. 458/1066), Abū al-Hasan ‘Ali al-Mawardi 
(d. 434/1043), ‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Hamadhani (d. 415/1024), and the Ithbat nubuwwa 
Muhammad by Abi al-'Abbās Ahmad al-Qurtubi (d. 656/1258). On the virtues of the 
Prophet he names: Ikhtisār sharaf al-Mustafa by Qadi ‘Tyad (d. 544/1149) and al-Waf@ bi 
ahwal al-Mustafa by Abi al-Faraj b. al-Jawzi. In addition, on the prophets in general he 
mentions Qisas al-anbiy@ by al-Kisa'i (d. unknown) and on the Prophets Companions 
al-Tabagāt al-kubra of Ibn Sa‘d (d. 168/784) and the Isti'ab fi marifat al-ashab of Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Barr (d. 463/1071). For this list, see al-Wasiti’s Umdat al-tullab, p.195, and his Miftah 
al-marifa wa-al-'ibada, p. 258. 

119 For al-Wāsitīs mention of both works, see: Wasiyya ila bad qudat al-Sham, p. 141, and 
Qaida fi al-umür allatī yanbaghī an takūn hamm al-sālik, p. 192. Also, both in al-Wasiti's 
Risāla ft ithbāt, p. 40 and in the Wasiyya ilā bad qudat al-Sham, p.143 he cites from 
"Uthmān b. Saīd al-Dārimī, Naqd al-imam Abi Saīd Uthman b. Sa īd 'alā al-Marīsī al-Jahmi 
al-'anid fimà ftarā ‘ala Allāh (‘azza wa-jalla) min al-tawhīd, ed. Abū Asim al-Shawāmī 
al-Atharī (Cairo: al-Maktaba al-islamiyya li-al-nashr wa-al-tawzr', 2012), p. 67. 

120 An important source is Ahmad Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani: in his al-Mujam al-mufahras aw- 
tajrid asānīd al-kutub al-mashhira wa-al-ajzā” al-manthūra, ed. Muhammad Shakkūr 
Mahmud al-Hājī Amrīr al-Mayadini (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-risālah, 1998), p. 55 we find that 
the Kitab al-naqd was transmitted to him via the Iraqi Hanbalī, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Muhsin al-Dawālībī (d. 728/1328) (on him, see: al-Safadi, al-Wafi, vol. 4, p. 23). On p. 52 of 
the same work Ibn Hajar relates that the Kitab al-tawhid was transmitted to him via al- 
Mizzi. Furthermore, we find proof that the latter work was already popular in Hanbali 
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thoroughly familiar with both the Kitab al-tawhid and the Kitab al-nagd.?! An- 
other treatise of theology that must have been at al-Wāsitī's disposal in Damas- 
cus is the creed of the Hanbalī hadith-scholar ‘Abd al-Ghanī al-Maqdisi, the 
aforementioned cousin of Muwaffaq al-Din.!?? Finally, there is al-Agīda al- 
Wasitiyya, a creedal text composed by Ibn Taymiyya in 698/1298—1299, which 
he will evidently have heard directly from the Hanbali shaykh himself.!?3 Al- 
Wasiti mentions this creed in his Umdat al-tullab, where he comments that it 
is sufficient for someone who seeks guidance (al-mustarshid), as it provides 
the essential knowledge of religion that is required to hopefully reach the final 
station of arrival unto God and spiritual stability (maqam min al-wusul wa-al- 
tamkīn).24 

For al-Wāsitī there was thus an indissoluble bond between theology and 
spirituality, and it is herein that we find one of the main reasons why he ulti- 
mately came to value Ibn Taymiyya so greatly. His Umdat al-tullab once more 
provides us with a notable illustration in that regard, in a passage where he 
discusses how under the influence of philosophy and kalām the Muslim world 
of his time has become dominated by erroneous views in the field of doctrine: 


But God has bestowed His blessing upon the Muslims in this age through 
the appearance of our shaykh and imam, the master of Islam, the lamp in 
the darkness (misbah al-zalām), Taqi al-Din Abū al-‘Abbas Ahmad Ibn 
Taymiyya — may God make the people profit by preserving him! — for he 
clarifies to the Muslim community (umma) their original path (minhajaha 
al-awwal) with regard to their religion and articles of faith ('agāid).!?5 


Without mentioning Ibn Taymiyya by name, but certainly intended as an indi- 
rect reference to him, al-Wasiti makes a complimentary statement in his Mizan 
al-shuyūkh: 


circles well before our period under consideration, as it was studied among them in fifth/ 
eleventh century Iraq, cf. Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 1, p. 66. 

121 Ibn Taymiyya has extensive and often lengthy quotations from both doctrinal works in his 
Bayan talbis al-Jahmiyya, see for instance: vol. 2, pp. 64—65 for al-Dàrimi, and vol. 4, p. 490 
for Ibn Khuzayma. 

122 See: al-Wāsitī's Risāla fī ithbāt, p. 34, where he cites ‘Abd al-Ghani concerning a hadith, as 
found in the latter's al-Iqtisad fi al-i'tiqad, ed. Ahmad b. ‘Atiyya b. ‘Ali al-Ghamidi (Medina: 
Maktabat al-"ulūm wa-al-hikam, 1993), p. 42. 

123 For the date of composition, see Ibn Taymiyya's MF, vol. 3, pp. 163, 194 & 203. 

4  Al-Wāsitī, Umdat al-tullāb, p. 203 

125 Ibid. 
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Every century God saves the Muslim community by electing distin- 
guished men to be assistants (ansar) of His religion. They warn the peo- 
ple about the newly invented things and innovations that have come into 
being. They succeed one another, rectifying what the people have cor- 
rupted of the [Prophet's] Sunnas.!?6 


It was, above all, the Damascene shaykh's fearless and outspoken stance as an 
activist of the traditionalist creed that convinced al-Wasiti of his high rank as 
one of the revivers of the Sunna.!2” In his view, God had appointed Ibn Taymi- 
yya for this cause by having blessed him with the intellectual capabilities that 
enabled him to effectively combat the innovations that had crept into the orig- 
inal doctrine of the Prophet and the righteous predecessors (al-Salaf al-salih). 

But it wasn't Ibn Taymiyya's theological competence alone that will have 
earned him al-Wāsitī's loyalty. He was seen by his disciples as someone who 
emanated a pious charisma in his bearing and daily routines. His student al- 
Dhahabi describes him as a man of medium height who inspired reverence 
(alayhi mahāba), with fair skin, striking eyes, short black hair, and a round 
beard.!?8 Both he and several other biographers concur that he dressed moder- 
ately, wearing cheap sandals, a jurist's cloak, and a turban, and that he was 
content living in poverty, having but few possessions and receiving only a small 
stipend for his work.2? According to al-Bazzar, the Hanbalī shaykh would 
spend his nights in solitude, reading from the Qur'an until it was time for 
morning prayer (al-fajr). Before joining the congregation to lead the prayer he 
would first perform two cycles of voluntary prayer by himself, which he fol- 
lowed up with invoking God forty times with His divine names al-Hayy (the 
Living) and al-Qayyum (the Sustainer).! After concluding the communal 


126 — Al-Wasiti, Mizan al-shuyükh, pp. 229—230. A very similar statement is made by al-Wasiti in 
al-Tadhkira, p. 40. 

127 Note that al-Wāsitī's description of Ibn Taymiyya bears close resemblance to the concept 
of the 'reviver of the religion' (mujaddid al-din). According to a prophetic tradition, every 
century will know such a mujaddid, sent by God to revive and purify His religion. On this, 
see for instance: Emeri van Donzel, “Mudjaddid.” In EIz: vol. 7, p. 290. 

128  Ireferto the summarized biography of Ibn Taymiyya, composed by al-Dhahabi, which is 
edited and translated by Caterina Bori in “A New Source for the Biography of Ibn Taymiy- 
ya.” BSOAS, vol. 67, no. 3 (2004): p. 334 for the Arabic, and pp. 343-344 for the translation. 

129 For al-Dhahabi, see: Bori, “A New Source” p. 346. For others, see: al-Bazzar, al-Alam, 
PP. 47-48, and 51; Ibn Rajab, DAayl, vol. 4, p. 509. 

130 Ibn Taymiyya's invocations between the voluntary and the obligatory morning prayer are 
not mentioned by al-Bazzar, but can be found in: Shams al-Din Muhammad Ibn Qayyim 
al-Jawziyya, Madarij al-sālikīn bayna manāzil iyyaka na‘budu wa-ikkāka nasta'in, ed. 
Muhammad al-mu‘tasim bi-Allah al-Baghdādī (Beirut: Dar al-kitab al-‘arabi, 1996), vol. 1, 
p. 446, and again in vol. 3, p. 248. 
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prayer he again recited specific invocations and supplicated to God in accor- 
dance with the Sunna, and then continued with the remembrance of God 
(dhikr) until the sun rose, not speaking with anyone except out of absolute 
necessity.!3! This routine reflects the kind of piety characteristic of the Hanbalī 
zuhhad of the Banū Qudama. The same goes for the hagiographic tales that we 
find attributed to Ibn Taymiyya by his followers, indicating that he was no or- 
dinary man in their eyes. They for instance relate that his supplications to God 
would be answered and that he was granted miracles (karāmāt), such as the 
gift to foresee what would come to pass.!32 We can assume that it were these 
kind of qualities that made Ibn Taymiyya popular and earned him the recogni- 
tion of his admirers as a complete master in whom traditionalist learning and 
piety came together. To al-Wasiti, and to his companions in general, he was 
indeed that. 

As Ibn Taymiyya rose to fame, there formed an intimate circle (jamā'a) of 
predominantly Hanbalis and Shafiis who followed him, most likely on the ba- 
sis of his erudition, charisma, and competence as a leader. Caterina Bori has 
observed that while he will surely have had numerous students studying under 
him in the madrasas where he taught, this inner circle appears to have been a 
rather small group of men who shared a strong sense of loyalty and elitism 
among themselves.!33 

Bori argues furthermore that their support of Ibn Taymiyya should be read 
beyond the framework of madhhab, though I would add that this only goes for 
jurisprudence.!* When it comes to theology, it is exactly in the madhhab that 
we find the common ground between all members of his jamā'a. Both the 
Hanbalis and the Shāfiīs who followed Ibn Taymiyya probably did so because 
they believed in his ability to support the cause of the traditionalist school, the 
Ahl al-Hadith. In his autobiography, al-Wasiti explicitly notes their shared af- 
filiation with traditionalism as a characteristic element of the group: 


Their principles of faith (usūl) are not those of the speculative theolo- 
gians (mutakallimin). Rather, the principles of their beliefs are based on 
Ouranic verses and authentic reports (al-akhbar al-sahiha). They take 
the divine attributes (sifat) as they are mentioned, without metaphori- 
cally interpreting them (ta^wil), stripping them of their meanings (ta til), 
or assimilating them to those of creatures (tashbīh). They affirm that 


131 Al-Bazzar al-Alam, pp. 37-38. 

132 Ibn Abd al-Hādī, a/-"'Ugūd, pp. 191-193; Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Madārij al-salikin, vol. 2, 
p. 458; al-Bazzar, al-A'lām, pp. 56—62. 

133 Caterina Bori, "Ibn Taymiyya wa-Jama‘atuhu,” pp. 30-33. 

134  Ibid.p. 43. 
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their concrete realities (haqa'iqaha) relate to God in a way that befits 
Him, such as His sitting [on the Throne] (istiwā”) or descent [from the 
heavens] (nuzūl), and all other attributes. ... They know that their Lord is 
above them (min fawgihim) and thus worship Him as it has come down 
in the holy texts (nusūs), since these demonstrate that He is above the 
Throne with His divine essence and attributes with an aboveness (fawgi- 
yya) that befits His majesty and magnificence.!?5 


And not only did they adhere to the same theological school, but as is evident 
from a letter al-Wasiti sent to several members of Ibn Taymiyya's jama'a, they 
were also willing to join their leader in his activism for its sake. After summing 
up all the deviating groups of his age he had come across, our Iraqi Sufi tells 
them: “I have traveled the world, but I have not come across anyone who stands 
up against their ilk save you”!%6 Evidently, he valued their joint effort to strive 
for the traditionalist cause by censuring all those who deviated from their no- 
tions of normativity as one of the group’s key features. 

There is little doubt that their activism emerged from the genuine convic- 
tion that the traditionalists were the last group that truly represented the orig- 
inal doctrine of the Ahl al-Sunna wa-al-Jamāa, and were, as such, ‘the saved 
sect’ (al-firqa al-nājiya), or ‘the victorious group’ (al-ta’ifa al-mansura). This 
concept of the saved sect is based on several hadiths wherein the Prophet is 
supposed to have predicted the splitting up of the Muslim community into a 
number of sects, only one of which will still follow the pure, unadaltered reli- 
gion of God.!7 That Ibn Taymiyya was not shy to lay claim to this status for his 
own theological school is evident from his aforementioned creed, al-Wasitiyya. 
In its introduction he calls it “the creed of the saved, victorious sect (i'tigād al- 
firqa al-nājiya al-mansüra), that being “the Ahl al-Sunna wa-al.Jama'a” by 


135  Al-Wāsitī, Rihla, pp. 45—46. 

136 Al-Wāsitī, al-Tadhkira, p. 38. 

137 A well-known hadith in that regard tells that the Muslims will split up into seventy-three 
sects, only one of which will be on the truth, that being ‘the community’ (al-jamda), see 
for instance: Ahmad b. Muhammad Ibn Hanbal, Musnad al-imam Ahmad b. Hanbal, ed. 
Shu'ayb al-Arna'üt, ‘Adil Murshid, et al. (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-risāla, 2001), vol. 28, p. 135. 
According to another hadith the Prophet said: "There will continue to be a group (tā'ifa) 
in my community (ummatī) who are manifestly upon the truth. They will not be harmed 
by those who forsake and oppose them until the coming of the [final] hour” see for 
instance: Abū al-Hasan b. al-Hajjaj Muslim, a/-Musnad al-sahih al-mukhtasar bi-nagļl al- 
‘adl ‘an al-'adl ila Rasūl Allah (salla Allah ‘alayhi wa-sallam), ed. Muhammad Fu'ad ‘Abd 
al-Bāgī (Beirut: Dar ihya al-kutub al-‘arabiyya, 1955), vol. 3, p. 1523. 
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which we know he actually means the Ahl al-Hadith.'8 A]-Wasiti takes it a step 
further than his Damascene master and seems to have been convinced that 
their jama'a itself was the saved sect. In the same letter from which we have 
quoted above he tells his Taymiyyan companions: "If God wills it, I hope that 
you will be the victorious group (al-ta’ifa al-mansura), who will not be harmed 
by those who forsake and oppose them, and who will be in Greater Syria (al- 
shàm)"139 

Al-Wasiti's depiction of the jama'a also tells us that it included a number of 
other authoritative and charismatic figures besides Ibn Taymiyya. Indeed, as 
will become apparent in the last section of this chapter, the Taymiyyan circle 
was not a mere gang of slavish disciples, but comprised individuals who were 
themselves climbing the ladder of the scholarly scene of Damascus. It is per- 
haps for that reason that his autobiography neither mentions Ibn Taymiyya by 
name nor alludes to his person indirectly. Instead al-Wasiti only speaks of the 
t@ifa he found in Damascus and then continues to refer to them as “our 
shaykhs" (mashāyikhunā). The following passage in particular indicates that 
he must have been immensely impressed not only by the circle's leader, but by 
all its members: 


Ifound that they are men who possess intimate knowledge of the days of 
Prophethood ( Grifin bi-ayyam al-nubuwwa), the biographies of the Com- 
panions, the meanings of the revelation, and the principles of beliefs 
(usūl al-'agā'id) as derived from the Book and the Sunna. They possess 
intimate knowledge of the tastes of the spiritual travelers [unto God] 
(arifin bi-adhwaq al-salikin), their beginnings, and the particulars of 
their spiritual states (ahwal) which they regard as part of religious perfec- 
tion (kamāl al-din), since the religion is incomplete without them. Their 
breaths (anfas) are incomparable to those of their contemporaries, 
whether jurist or Sufi. Their breaths can only be compared to those of the 
first three centuries [after Hijra] in the time of the Companions, the Fol- 
lowers (tabi'in), and those who followed after them. By being together 
with them and seeing them it was as if I was meeting with Abu Bakr, 
‘Umar, ‘Uthman, and ‘Ali, and with Followers such as Sa'īd b. al-Musayy- 
ab, al-Hasan al-Basrī, al-Rabr b. al-Khuthaym, Thabit al-Bunani, and oth- 
ers like them. By seeing them, it was as if I was meeting with Malik, 
al-Shāfiī, the two Sufyans [Ibn Uyayna and al-Thawri], the two Hammāds 


138 Ibn Taymiyya, al-‘Aqida al-wasitiyya, in MF, vol. 3, p. 129, and he makes another reference 
to it on p. 159. 
133  Al-Wāsitī, al-Tadhkira, p. 41. 
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[Ibn Zayd and Ibn Salama], Ibn al-Mubarak, Ishaq [Ibn Rahwayh], Ahmad 
Ibn Hanbal, and their peers and equals.!^9 


In al-Wāsitīs comparison of his Damascene shaykhs to Muslim authorities 
from the first centuries of Islam we may recognize a way of showing deep rev- 
erence that is typical of the classical traditionalist scene.^! By connecting 
them to the time of the Salaf; which they themselves regarded as the most 
sound and glorious period for Islam, he meant to distinguish them from the 
majority of his contemporaries who were at odds with the traditionalist school. 
This may explain the sense of elitism among them of which Bori has made 
note, which may very well have been the trend among Damascene traditional- 
ists in general as proponents of what was by then a minority position in theol- 
ogy. 

No less striking in the above quote is al-Wāsitī's use of Sufi terminology in 
relation to his newly found companions. He calls them *men who possess in- 
timate knowledge" ('arifin), and specifically of the “tastes of the spiritual trav- 
elers" (adhwaq al-sālikīn), by which he seems to imply that they have been 
exposed to something of the spiritual experiences of the Sufis. He also states 
that their “breaths” (anfās) are unique in their age, which seems to imply that 
their sincere devotion to God is peerless. In Sufi terminology, ‘breath’ is some- 
times used in relation to the notion that the Sufi is constantly aware of God. It 
is related from al-Junayd, for instance, that the servant's every breath should be 
devoted to God, and a Sufi poet reportedly said: “To God belong those breaths 
that are breathed for Him.”!*? The use of these terms indicates that, unlike the 
Shafi fuqaha al-Wasiti had accompanied earlier in his journey, these Dam- 
ascene shaykhs were not merely dry jurists whose profession was nothing 
more than an intellectual exercise. Their knowledge actually served a deeper 
purpose. 


140  Ibid.p.45. 

141 We findseveral examples in Hanbalī sources where scholars of repute are being compared 
to the early generations of the Salaf. See for instance: al-‘Ulaymi, al-Manhaj al-ahmad, vol. 
4, pp. 149—150, where it is related with regard to Muwaffag al-Din that “when you saw him, 
it was as if you saw one of the Companions.” In Ibn Rajab's DAayl, vol. 4, p. 180, it is related 
that al-Birzali described Ibn Abi ‘Umar as “a successor of the righteous predecessor in the 
majority of his states (ahwal).” And another member of the Banū Qudama, ‘Imad al-Din 
Ibrahim (d. 614/1218), was reportedly compared to Sufyān al-Thawri, cf. Leder “Charismatic 
Scripturalism” p. 302. 

142 ‘Abd Allāh b. ‘Ali al-Sarrāj, Kitab al-luma‘fial-tasawwuf, ed. Reynold A. Nicholson (Leiden: 
Brill, 1914), pp. 347-348. See also for instance: al-Oushayrī, al-Risdla, for the term ‘anfas, 
vol. 1, p. 196, and for the term 'dhawg, see vol. 1, pp. 177—178. 
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While he certainly does not name them Sufis anywhere in his writings ei- 
ther, he did find that a certain spiritual disposition was inherent to their preoc- 
cupation with upholding God's religion and their embodiment of the way of 
the Salaf. This, he says, “is a magnificent task for the sake of their Lord through 
which their hearts have become enraptured out of bewilderment, awe, and 
reverence (gad hamat bihi qulubuhum bahtat™ wa-ta'zim?^ wa-ijlālan)”143 He 
even admits that they do not reach the kind of self-effacement (istilam) in God 
that he had witnessed among the Shadhiliyya, and which he clearly greatly 
admired. However, he states in their defense, “it does not befit someone who is 
concerned with upholding the religion and disseminating its laws and rites to 
be self-effaced in the way of these [Shadhilis] who only have room for their 
Creator”! He explains later on in his autobiography that this is why someone 
who seeks the realities of Sufism (haqa'íiq al-tasawwuf) should do so among its 
specialists rather than among the jurists.'*5 It is thus obvious that he differen- 
tiated between his shaykhs from Alexandria as specialists in Sufism and his 
shaykhs from Damascus as qualified traditionalist scholars. 

This eventually leads al-Wasiti to a surprising conclusion that marks the end 
of his autobiography. In his final reflections he writes that those who love his 
Damascene shaykhs (muhibbī mashāyikhinā) may notice that he credits both 
them and his Shadhili masters with intimate knowledge (matifa). He imagines 
that they may subsequently wonder what special trait (khusisiyya) the 
Shadhilis have that cannot be found among his traditionalist shaykhs. He re- 
plies as follows: 


My response is that this special trait [of the Shadhilis] is a penetrating 
mode of being (kayfiyya hādda): by merely seeing and hearing them they 
induce in the seeker (al-talib) love for God, divine attraction towards Him 
(injidhāb ilayhi), desire for Him, and obliviousness to all things save Him. 
This is the special trait they have that is for them alone. 

A second signification is that they remind [people] of God when they 
are seen, which causes His light to come to the viewer's heart with vigor 
and severity, while when our [Damascene] shaykhs are seen they remind 
[people] of the religion, the Sunna, and the revealed law (al-shari‘a). As 
for the former group, the sharta is embodied in their inner state (hal) so 
that their outward appearance is enveloped by the mode of marifa. As 


1433  Al-Wāsitī, Rifla, p. 48. 

144 Ibid. 

145 Ibid. p. 51. His words are "shuyükhina al-fugahā'” which in the context of the point he is 
making undoubtedly refers to his shaykhs from Damascus. 
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for the latter group, ma'rífa is embodied in their inner state so that their 
outward appearance is enveloped by the mode of sharīa.!6 


Even though al-Wāsitī's elucidation here bears witness to a profound apprecia- 
tion for both groups, the distinctive criterion between them remained, of 
course, theology. He argues that, without the theological foundations (qawa'id) 
of his Damascene shaykhs, the Sufi mode of being (al-kayfiyya al-sūfiyya) of his 
Shadhili brethren continues to be incomplete and baseless (magtū'at"" lā asās 
lahā).7 It is in the conclusion on the final page of his autobiography that he 
then makes a fascinating plea to God: 


I hope that, out of His kindness, God (T) will accommodate me to travel 
the path of these [Damascene] scholars with regard to the principles and 
articles of my religion (sulūk tariq h@ul@i al-ulam@ fi usul dini wa- 
'agā'idihā) and its outward works and inward states, and that He will 
bring me to spiritual realization through the realities of my Sufi brothers 
(wa-an yuhaggiganī bi-hagā'ig ikhwani al-süfiyya).1^8 


In other words, instead of disavowing the Shādhilīs on the basis of their theo- 
logical affiliation, he expresses a genuine desire for divine guidance to synthe- 
size their method of Sufism with the teachings of his Damascene shaykhs. In 
this final paragraph it is as if he realizes that his experience in the field of Su- 
fism and his acquaintance with the traditionalist school placed him in a unique 
position. I believe that the above prayer should be read as a plea for help in the 
task that he now saw before him: to reformulate what he had learned of Sufism 
so that it could appeal to the traditionalist community of Damascus and con- 
form to their doctrine. 

This is where al-Wāsitī's autobiography ends. We must therefore rely on 
other sources for information regarding the remainder of his life from the be- 
ginning of the eighth/fourteenth century onwards. In doing so we find that our 
Iraqi Sufi would have eventually adjusted the above conclusion as his opinion 
of the Shadhili ta’ifa changed for the worse. Although he continued to extoll 
Abū al-‘Abbas al-Mursi as the teacher of his own shaykh, Najm al-Din, he be- 
came increasingly critical of Abu al-Hasan al-Shādhilī.!*9 In the latter's entry in 
al-Dhahabi’s Tarikh we find the following statement in that respect: 


146 Ibid. p. 49. 
147 Ibid. p. 51. 
148 Ibid. p. 52. 
149  Al-Dhahabi, Tarikh, vol. 51, p. 256. 
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He [al-Shadhili] has poetry and prose that contain some doubtful mat- 
ters and expressions ('ibārāt) that would prove difficult for him to plead 
in defense of. I saw that our shaykh ‘Imad al-Din [al-Wasiti] had become 
tepid about him towards the end [of his life] (gad fatara ‘anhu fi al-akhir). 
He became aware of these expressions, which made him confused about 
the man because he had taken the Sufi path according to his method 
(tasawwafa ‘ala tariqatihi).190 


In his biographical dictionary Ibn Rajab likewise appears to be hinting at al- 
Wasiti’s increasing distance from the Shadhiliyya, stating that he eventually 
abandoned all of his Sufi ways after he had decided to focus solely on the ex- 
ample and guidance of the Prophet.!5! This development is in fact clearly ex- 
pressed in one of al-Wāsitī's own works as well, which we will examine in more 
detail in the first section of the next chapter. 

We can thus recognize two stages in the development of al-Wasiti's conver- 
sion to Hanbali traditionalism during his time in Damascus. His early years 
were distinguished by a deep-rooted conviction that Ibn Taymiyya was the 
shaykh of his age, appointed by God as the greatest representative of Sunni 
doctrine as defined by the traditionalists. In addition, we find that other schol- 
ars from the shaykh al-Islam’s ta'ifa also played a significant role in al-Wasiti’s 
vision of Islam and thus contributed to his perception of Damascus as the final 
destination of his journey. At this time he was profoundly influenced by the 
traditionalist curriculum he studied, especially in theology. This brought him 
to the first stage of his conversion, where he concluded that the way of the 
Shadhiliyya, the only manifestation of Sufism he had come to appreciate, was 
of no avail if it was not anchored in the theology of the Ahl al-Hadith. We may 
recognize the second stage as his definitive conversion to pure traditionalism, 
when his strong inclination towards its theology as he understood it eventually 
even led him to question some of the teachings he had been exposed to among 
the Shādhiliyya. Was he still a Sufi then? 


2.3 A Shaykh of Sufism for the Taymiyyan Circle 

As we shall now see, it is evident that al-Wasiti eventually brought to fruition 
that for which he entreated God in the final paragraph of his autobiography: he 
formulated his own interpretation of a traditionalist Sufism that he taught to 


150  Ibid.vol.48, p. 274. 

151 Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 4, pp. 381-382, where he describes al-Wasiti's abandonment of his 
Sufi ways in the following words: “wa-takhalla min jamči tarā'igihi wa-ahwālihi wa-adhwā- 
qihi wa-sulükihi." 
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spiritual seekers of God with a traditionalist background. This is confirmed in 
several relevant chronicles. According to al-Dhahabi, for instance, “a group of 
people accompanied him (jama'at"" sahabūhu)”!52 and “took the spiritual way 
through him (tasluku bihi)”!55 And Ibn Rajab concurs that “a group of our 
shaykhs and others have learned [Sufism] from him”!5+ Below we will elabo- 
rate on this role of Sufi shaykh to see what can be said regarding his position in 
the inner circle of Ibn Taymiyya and the way its members operated as a group. 

Now, in the previous two sections we have made several observations in 
light of which al-Wāsitī's activity as a teacher of Sufism among Damascene tra- 
ditionalists seems conspicuous. First of all, we have concluded that there is 
very little to be found in the relevant primary sources of the period under con- 
sideration that points to a distinct presence of Sufism among the Hanbalis of 
Damascus. However, we did find that there was a tradition of a particular form 
of zuhd among them. Secondly, even though there appears to have been a link 
between al-Jilani and several of the city’s prominent Hanbali scholars, there 
remains a great deal of obscurity as to whether they actually manifested some 
conscious form of Qadiri Sufism. Very much in line with this is our third obser- 
vation, namely, that al-Wasiti’s autobiography has unmistakably conveyed to 
us that he did not regard his shaykhs from the Taymiyyan circle as Sufis. All of 
this implies that during the time our Iraqi Sufi studied under the Hanabila of 
Damascus, he most likely did not receive any additional training in the Sufi 
way. This would mean that he himself was the architect of the Sufi doctrine he 
went on to actively propogate. 

Based on his written works we can make a rough estimation of the years he 
was active as a teacher and spiritual guide. Although it is impossible to say 
whether he first started with penning his conceptualization of Sufism on paper 
or with conveying it orally, both modes of transmission were surely intercon- 
nected. The majority of his works are of a pedagogical nature, and take the 
reader by the hand through a step-by-step description of the different stages 
on the spiritual path towards God. This is especially so for the great number of 
precepts (sing. gā'ida, pl. gawā'id) he wrote, which are mostly very brief and 
display a considerable degree of overlap among themselves.55 Reading 


152 Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 4, p. 383. 

153 Al-Dhahabi, al-Dhayl, p. 126; see also: al-‘Asqalani, al-Durar al-kamina, vol. 1, p. 103. 

154 Ibn Rajab, DAayl, vol. 4, p. 383. 

155 Ihave provided a list of the published works of al-Wasiti in the bibliography on pp. 284- 
287. The titles in themselves display the variety of subjects pertaining to Sufism he dealt 
with. The pedagogical nature of the gawā'id was also observed by Geoffroy, "Le traité de 
soufisme," p. 85. It is possible that the original manuscript of al-Wasiti’s gawā'id was 
written as one book, with each qa'ida meant as a chapter (which appears to have been 
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through his corpus of precepts often gives the impression that he may very well 
have taught from them during his classes, or perhaps wrote them as compli- 
mentary study material for his disciples. The relation between the role of 
teacher and author is, moreover, evident from a few treatises that were actu- 
ally written after the request of someone, possibly a student.!*6 Taking this into 
consideration, my study of al-Wasiti's oeuvre has led me to believe that, in line 
with the dating of his autobiography, his teaching activity will have taken off in 
the early years of the eighth/fourteenth century. We know of at least five of his 
other treatises that similarly allude to their time of composition as the begin- 
ning of the century, and of one work on sama‘ that is dated 703/1304.!57 Fur- 
thermore, I have not come across any treatise by his hand that contains even a 
remote allusion to an earlier date of composition. It was thus roughly during 
the final ten years of his life that he would have been active as teacher and au- 
thor in the field of Sufism. 

We may get an impression of how his role as a Sufi shaykh at that time influ- 
enced his position in the Taymiyyan jamā'a by looking at several references to 
his relationship with Ibn Taymiyya. It is obvious from the few instances in our 
sources where the latter is found referring to al-Wasiti that he came to regard 
him as an authority in Sufism rather than simply as one of his followers. We 
quoted above a letter by Ibn Taymiyya from 704/1304 in which he calls him “our 
master (sayyidunā) shaykh ‘Imad al-Din."58 In the heading of a another letter, 
which Ibn Taymiyya sent to al-Wasiti from Cairo between 705/1306 and 71/1311, 
he addresses him as follows: "To our shaykh, the imam, the knower (al-'arif), 
the model (al-qudwa), the spiritual traveler (al-salik) ..."5? Another instance is 
found in Ibn Taymiyya's Dar’ ta'arud al-'agl wa-al-naql, which he wrote over 
the course of the years 710/1313-717 /1317. In a section likely to have been com- 


Geoffroy's impression, who discusses the original manuscript in "Le traité de soufisme" 
and treats it as a single title rather than a collective volume). However, having gone 
through the printed edition, It appears to me that the occasional reference of one qa'ida 
to another rather indicates that he wrote it as teaching material as he proceeded with his 
classes (see for instance: al-Wasiti's Qa'ida fi taqwiyat al-sālik ‘ala al-wusül ilā matlūbihi, 
p. 119). In most cases, the qawa'id are clearly separate treatises, written almost like fatwas 
on particular aspects of the spiritual way. 

156 This is mentioned explicitly in al-Wasiti's a/-Sirr al-masun wa-al-'ilm al-makhzün, p. 40, 
Qaida fi al-umür al-muwassila, pp. 215—216, Qaida mukhtasara fi tariq al-faqr, p. 24. 

157 For the references to the early eighth/fourteenth century, cf. al-Wasiti's Qa'ida fi asnāf al- 
taalluh, p. 151; Miftāh al-ma'rifa wa-al-'ibāda, p. 253; al-Tadhkira wa-al-itibar, pp. 36, 40, & 
49; Mīzān al-shuyükh, p. 229; and Umdat al-tullāb, p. 202. The treatise that is dated is al- 
Bulgha, f. 72b. 

158 Ibn Taymiyya, Majmū'at al-rasa'il, vol. 1, pp. 161 & 170. 

159 Cited by Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 4, p. 382. 705/1306 is the year Ibn Taymiyya arrived in Cairo, 
and 711/131 is the year al-Wasiti passed away. 
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posed at an earlier date, he discusses a guotation from a traditionalist Mālikī 
Sufi by the name of Abū Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Basri. He then cites our Iraqi 
Sufi to explain a difficult passage from this quote, referring to him as “our com- 
panion (sāhibūna) shaykh Abū al-‘Abbas al-Wasiti."69 A final instance comes 
from Ibn Rajab's Dhayl in the entry on al-Wasiti, where we find that “shaykh 
Taqi al-Din Ibn Taymiyya would extol and praise him, and say about him that 
he is the al-Junayd of his time! It is especially the latter comparison to al- 
Junayd, considered by Ibn Taymiyya as a knower of God and an archetype of 
the authentic Sufis, which tells us that al-Wasiti was in his eyes one of the great 
spiritual masters of his age.!6? 

Atthe same time there is no clear-cut indication that al-Wasiti was system- 
atically instructed by Ibn Taymiyya when it came to the science of tasawwuf. 
This may in part have to do with the fact that the shaykh al-Islàm was not him- 
self a Sufi master in the strictest sense of the word, as previously noted. His 
oeuvre, more often than not, demonstrates that his primary concern in this 
field was of a polemical or theological nature — not because he disliked Sufism, 
but because he disliked certain concepts that, in his view, had unrightfully in- 
filtrated it and (potentially) led to doctrinal errors, or even heresy.!%3 It is thus 
unlikely that there was any personal interpretation of Sufism that the Hanbalī 


160  Forthecitation of al-Wāsitī, see: Dar’ ta'árud, vol. 8, p. 507. I have not been able to identify 
this al-Basri, but Ibn Taymiyya describes him in vol. 8, p. 502. The exact date that Ibn 
Taymiyya commenced writing Dar’ ta'arud is not known. In vol. 1, p. 9 the editor Muham- 
mad Rashad Salim argues that it was most likely composed over the course of the years 
713/1313 up to 717/1317. He bases this on a passage where Ibn Taymiyya reflects on the time 
when, as he says, he was in Egypt, which shows that he would have started with the book 
only after he returned to Damascus in 712/1313. However, as Salim also notes in vol. 1, p. 8, 
there is the possibility that work on Dar’ ta'ārud started in 710/1310 already. This was likely 
the case, since Ibn Taymiyya refers to al-Wasiti without the usual invocation for a deceased 
person, which would mean that a beginning with Dar’ ta'arud was made when the shaykh 
was in Egypt, when our Iraqi Sufi was still alive. 

161 Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 4, p. 382. 

162 On Ibn Taymiyya's respect for al-Junayd, see for instance his Kitāb al-Safadiyya, ed. 
Muhammad Rashad Salim, 2 vols. (Cairo: Maktabat ibn Taymiyya, 1986), vol. 1, p. 266. 

163 As mentioned earlier, we will closely examine al-Wāsitī's Sufism in the following two 
chapters. Examples of Ibn Taymiyya's approach to Sufism are found, for instance, in his 
Kitāb al-istigāma and in his treatises on tasawwuf and sulūk published in volumes ten and 
eleven of MF. The majority of the treatises found in these volumes are critical, academic- 
like evaluations of matters pertaining to Sufism. There are only a few exceptions, such as 
his Amrad al-gulūb wa-shifā'uhā, in MF, vol. 10, pp. 138—148, which seems more practical 
than academic. On this issue, Elliott A. Bazzano gives a good overview of the academic 
discussions surrounding Ibn Taymiyya's relationship with Sufism and his polemics, cf. 
"Ibn Taymiyya, Radical Polymath. Part 2: Intellectual Contributions," Religion Compass 9.4 
(2015): pp. 17-120. 
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master taught amongst his followers. As the true specialist in that regard, al- 
Wasiti was therefore probably largely self-reliant when he taught Sufism in Da- 
mascus. 

As such, there are indications that he would have sometimes fundamentally 
disagreed with Ibn Taymiyya’s opinions, especially with regard to certain Sufi 
authorities. Ibn Rajab relates that “[al-Wasiti] and a group of the elite of [Ibn 
Taymiyya’s] companions would sometimes criticize the shaykh for his [negati- 
ve] remarks about some of the great and eminent imams or the folk of 
withdrawal and isolation (ahl al-takhalli wa-al-ingitā).”!$4 The latter category 
is undoubtedly meant as a reference to those Sufis who in spite of their respec- 
ted status among traditionalists were nevertheless censured by Ibn Taymiyya. 
One such Sufi al-Wasiti will surely have defended against his shaykh’s sharp 
tongue is the Hanbali master ‘Abd Allah al-Ansari al-Harawi (d. 481/1089). Whi- 
le Ibn Taymiyya used to extol this Sufi sage earlier in his career, he later came 
to censure him for his system of stages on the Sufi way, which he considered 
baseless.!65 Al-Wāsitī, on the other hand, appears to have consistently viewed 
al-Harawi as one of the great Sufis of his respective age.!66 

The observations we have thus far made throw a whole new light on the 
spiritual side of Ibn Taymiyya's leadership in his jama‘a. While it has been ar- 
gued by Éric Geoffroy that al-Wāsitīs work testifies that the Hanbalī shaykh 
al-Islām must have fulfilled the role of spiritual guide for Sufis, our study has 
offered no conclusive evidence to support this assumption.!67 On the contrary, 
we have come across several indications suggesting that it would rather have 
been al-Wasiti who fulfilled this role, clearly with the approval of Ibn Taymiyya 
himself. I must stress that I am not thereby claiming that spiritual counseling 
and guidance was absent from Ibn Taymiyya's function as the leader of their 
Damascene jamā'a. We have already noted that his daily routine reflected the 
lifestyle typical of the Hanbali zuhhad. But it was precisely his ability to com- 


164 Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 4, p. 505. 

165 — Al-Dhahabi, Tarikh, vol. 33, p. 55. For Ibn Taymiyya's censure of al-Harawi, see for instance 
his commentary on al-Jilani’s Futüh al-ghayb, in MF, vol. 10, p. 487; and also his al-Radd 
‘ala al-Shadhili ft Hizbayhi wa-mā sannafahu fi ādāb al-tarīg, ed. ‘Ali b. Muhammad al- 
‘Imran (Mecca: Dar al-'alam al-fawzid li-al-nashr wa-al-tawzī', 2009), p. 120. 

166  Al-Wasiti, Madkhal ahl al-fiqh, p. 52; Mizan al-shuyükh, p. 235; Qaida fi sulūk al-awliya’, 
p.168. It is worthwhile noting that it has since long been established that al-Wāsitī was 
not the only one of Ibn Taymiyya’s inner circle who had a dislike for his shaykh's harsh 
attitude towards those he criticized. Al-Dhahabi, too, on numerous occasions expresses 
his annoyance with Ibn Taymiyya's habit to occasionally degrade his opponents in matters 
of religion. On this, see: Bori, "A New Source” pp. 326—328; and: Donald P. Little, "Did Ibn 
Taymiyya Have a Screw Loose?" Studia Islamica, No. 41 (1975): pp. 107-109. 

167 Geoffroy, "Le traité de soufisme,” p.101. 
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bine scholarly erudition with a profound consciousness of the deeper spiritual 
implications of his knowledge that led al-Wāsitī to recognize him as a com- 
plete master of the inward and outward dimension of Islam — though never as 
a Sufi master.!%$ The fact that he referred to Ibn Taymiyya as his spiritual guide 
(murshid), and to himself and the other members of their jama'a as the 
shaykh's aspirants (murīds), should therefore be understood against the back- 
ground of his own identity as a Sufi, in light of which it was only natural to use 
such terminology to describe their relationship.!6? It is not enough to assume 
that Ibn Taymiyya himself would have used these terms to describe his posi- 
tion vis-à-vis his disciples. 
Having established what role al-Wasiti had taken upon himself in Damas- 
cus, we will now seek to establish what can be said of the jamā'a in which he 
fulfilled this role. We will do this through a brief study of what the relevant 
primary sources tell us about each individual member of Ibn Taymiyya's circle 
who is known to have been connected to our Iraqi Sufi, at least five of whom 
evidently took him as their shaykh in Sufism. This will allow us to recognize 
several more characteristics of their group identity and get an image of the 
nature of their relationships. 
Seven of al-Wasiti's Taymiyyan companions can be identified through a let- 
ter he had sent them (from which we have quoted before)!” and four others 
can be identified on the basis of biographical dictionaries and/or their own 
writings!” The list of individuals from Ibn Taymiyya's circle is then as follows: 
1 Tagī al-Din Ahmad Ibn Taymiyya (661—728/1263-1328) 
‘Imad al-Din Ahmad al-Wāsitī (657-7n/1259—13n) 
‘Alam al-Din (or Baha’ al-Din) al-Oāsim b. Muhammad al-Birzālī (665— 
739/1267-1339) 

4. Taqi al-Din ‘Umar b. ‘Abd Allah b. Shuqayr al-Harrānī (666—744/1268— 
1343) 


168 Al-Wāsitī, al-Tadhkira, p. 47. 

169 Al-Wasiti's view of Ibn Taymiyya as a complete shaykh and his use of Sufi language in 
relation to Ibn Taymiyya has been noted by Bori, "Ibn Taymiyya wa-Jamā'atuhu” pp. 27-28. 
See also Geoffroy, “Le traité de soufisme,” p. 101. Both base themselves on al-Wāsitī's al- 
Tadhkira, p. 45. 

170  Al-Wasiti probably sent this letter to these individuals when they were in Egypt with Ibn 
Taymiyya, who had been summoned to Cairo by Sultan al-Nasir in 705/1306. We know 
that when the shaykh returned to Damascus seven years later, about a year after al-Wasiti's 
passing, he was accompanied by his brothers and a group of his companions (jamāa min 
ashābihi), cf. Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 4, p. 518. 

171 This list consists exclusively of members of the Taymiyyan jamá' a who are known to have 
been linked to al-Wasiti. It thus omits those individuals for whom I have not been able to 
establish a link with him (such as al-Mizzi, for instance). 
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Shams al-Dīn Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Ahad al-Āmidī (661343—8621/743-6) 
6. Shams al-Din Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad al-Dhahabī (673—748/ 1274- 


1348) 

7. Fakhr al-Din Muhammad b. Muhammad Ibn al-S@igh (674—748/1275— 
1347) 

8. Sharaf al-Din Muhammad Ibn al-Munajja al-Tanūkhī (675—724/1276— 
1324) 


9. Zayn al-Din Abū Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahmān al-Ba‘labakki (675— 
734/1276—1333) 

10. Nūr al-Dīn Muhammad b. Muhammad Ibn al-Saigh (676—749/1277—1348) 

n. Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Qawwas al-Dimashgī (677—761/1278—1360) 

12. Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Abi Bakr Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (691- 
751/1292—1350) 

13. Sharaf al-Din Muhammad b. Sa‘d Allāh al-Harrānī (d. 723/1323) 

We will begin by looking at the activities of the above individuals and see 

whether these can be connected to specific localities within Damascus. Of the 

eleven companions and disciples of al-Wasiti, at least eight attended hadith 

auditions under one or more of the shaykhs also attended by Ibn Taymiyya, as 

depicted in the following table.” 


Ibn Taymiyya’s shaykhs of hadith 


Members of Ibn Taymiyya’s circle 


(A) al-Irbilī 
(C) Ibn Abi 


“Umar 
al-Bukhari 


(D) Bint 
(E) Ibn 

Shayban 
(G) Ibn 

‘Asakir 


3) al-Birzali x x x 


>< 


) 
4) Tagī al-Dīn al-Harrānī 
6) al-Dhahabī 
) 
) 


‘al 
‘al 


7) Fakhr al-Din Ibn al-Sa'igh x x 
8) Ibn al-Munajja x x 

10) Nur al-Din Ibn al-Sa'igh 

11) Ibrahim al-Qawwas 


ia 

ia 
WoW oW oW OX 

ia 


13) Sharaf al-Din al-Harrani x x 


172 Fora brief biographical notice on each of these hadith masters, see appendix 2, pp. 169- 
170. For a list of Ibn Taymiyya's shaykhs, see: Ibn ‘Abd al-Hadi, a/-'Uqüd, p. 19; Ibn Rajab, 
Dhayl, vol. 4, p. 493, and Ibn Taymiyya's MF, vol. 18, pp. 97-98, where he mentions Ibn 
‘Allan, saying that he heard hadith from him in 680/1281. 
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If we recall the earlier-mentioned daily schedule of Ibn Taymiyya, where we 
saw that he would go to hadith auditions after sunrise with his companions, we 
should be open to the possibility that they attended at least some of the above 
shaykhs as a group. If this was indeed the case and we look at the locations 
where a few these shaykhs are said to have been based (as indicated in figure 
19, p.167), then Ibn Taymiyya'sjamā'a may have jointly frequented the Muzaffarī 
Mosque, the Umariyya madrasa, and the Dar al-Hadīth al-Ashrafiyya in al- 
Salihiyya, and the Dar al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya and the Hanbaliyya madrasa in 
the old city. If we then look at the locations where they themselves acquired 
teaching positions (also indicated in figure 19), we find that, with the exception 
of al-Amidi, they were all based in the old city (the Umayyad Mosque, the Dar 
al-Hadith al-Nūriyya and al-Sukkariyya, and the Hanbaliyya, Mismariyya, 
Nafisiyya, and Dimaghiyya madrasas). We can thus observe that while they 
were certainly prepared to roam around Damascus for the sake of religious 
knowledge, they were primarily concentrated in the western part of the old 
city. 

By Analyzing the biographical information provided in appendix 3 (pp. 170- 
174), there are several more relevant observations to be made regarding the re- 
lationships between the members of the jamā'a. We can see that three of them 
were born in the mid-sixties and six in the mid-seventies, and therefore not 
much younger than Ibn Taymiyya, who was born in 661/1263. With the excep- 
tion of Ibn al-Qayyim, who was born in the nineties, there was thus not a con- 
siderable age difference among them. In addition to the several shaykhs of 
hadith they probably attended as a group, they also appear to have taken 
knowledge from each other, and certainly not exclusively from Ibn Taymiyya. 
A case in point is al-Dhahabi, who heard hadith from at least four other mem- 
bers of the jama'a besides the shaykh al-Islam, and credits three of them with 
being his shaykhs, even though they were most likely peers. Another testament 
to that reality is, of course, al-Wasiti himself, who, in spite of his role as their 
Sufi teacher, displays a deep sense of appreciation and reverence in the way he 
speaks of the Taymiyyan disciples he taught, indicative of mutual respect rath- 
er than strictly a master-disciple relationship.!3 Add to that the fact that the 
biographical information on the members of the jama'a shows that they all 
reached a certain degree of success as scholars in their own right, with some 


173 Ihave added the titles of respect by which al-Wāsitī's earlier mentioned letter refers to 
seven of his companions from the jamāa in their respective biographies in appendix 3. 
For the original Arabic, see: al-Wāsitī, al-Tadhkira, pp. 21-23. While it may be argued that 
the way he addresses them is purely rhetorical convention, I believe our study in the pre- 
vious section has convincingly shown that al-Wasiti did genuinely revere his Damascene 
companions. 
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FIGURE 11 The great Muzaffari Mosque (a.k.a. Jami‘ al-Hanabila) in al-Salihiyya, Damascus 
(number 1 on the map on p. 167). 
© ROSS BURNS, <HTTP://MONUMENTSOFSYRIA.COM> 


FIGURE 12 Al-Madrasa al-‘Umariyya in al-Salihiyya, Damascus (number 2 on the map on 


p. 167). 
© ROSS BURNS, <HTTP://MONUMENTSOFSYRIA.COM> 
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FIGURE 13 On the left is the gate of Dar al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya al-Barraniyya with al-Madra- 
sa al-Murshidiyya to its right, in al-Salihiyya, Damascus (number 5 on the map on 


p. 167). 
© ROSS BURNS, <HTTP://MONUMENTSOFSYRIA.COM> 


FIGURE 14 
Minaret of the Karimi Mosque in the 
Qubaybat quarter of Damascus 
(number 16 on the map on p. 167). 

© ROSS BURNS, <HTTP://MONU 
MENTSOFSYRIA.COM> 
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FIGURE 15 

The gate of Dar al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya 
in the old city of Damascus (number 7 
on the map on p. 167). 

© ROSS BURNS, <HTTP://MONUMENT- 
SOFSYRIA.COM> 


FIGURE 16 

The remains of the carved mihrab of 
Dar al-Hadith al-Nūriyya in the old city 
of Damascus (number 12 on the map on 
p. 167). 

© ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD. IMAGE COURTESY OF 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS, FINE ARTS 
LIBRARY, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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FIGURES 17 AND 18 

The gate and minaret of al-Madrasa 
al-Mismariyya in the old city of 
Damascus. (number 10 on the map 
on p. 167). Pictures courtesy of Imad 
al-Armashi 
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FIGURE 19 

Above: A map of Mamluk Damascus with the mosgues and madrasas ran and/or attended by 
traditionalists. Map adapted from Ross Burns, Damascus: A History (London/New York: 
Routledge, 2007), p. 310. Below: The names of the institutions followed by references between 
brackets: with the numbers referring to members of Ibn Taymiyya’s circle, and the letters 
referring to the scholars they themselves attended to hear hadith (numbers and letters are in 
accordance with the sequence as found above and in appendix 2 and 3) 


al-Salihiyya: 8. al-Madrasa al-Jawziyya 

1. al-Jāmi' al-Muzaffari (C) 9. al-Madrasa al-Hanbaliyya al-Sharīfiyya (D/1, 2) 
2. al-Madrasa al--Umariyya (F) 10. al-Madrasa al-Mismāriyya (D/8) 

3. al-Madrasa al-Diya'iyya u. Dar al-Hadīth al-Sukkariyya (1, 6) 

4. al-Madrasa al-Sahibiyya 12. Dar al-Hadīth al-Nūriyya (3) 

5. Dāral-Hadīth al-Ashrafiyya al- 13. al-Madrasa al-Nafīsiyya (3) 

Barrāniyya (C) 14. al-Madrasa al-Dimāghiyya (10) 

Old City: 15. Citadel 

6. Umayyad Mosgue (1) Qubaybat: 

7. Dar al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya (A) 16. al-Jāmi' al-Karimi (5) 
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even acguiring considerable fame, we begin to get the impression that perhaps 
Ibn Taymiyya was not some figure that towered over them, but that we are 
dealing with a group of men who were first and foremost kindred spirits. 

As I have argued earlier, I believe that it was their shared passion for tradi- 
tionalism as the purest form of Islam that brought them together. They chose 
to do so under the leadership of Ibn Taymiyya because they recognized in him 
the traditionalist (Hanbalī) ideal of a complete master, who combined scholar- 
ship and piety. As a group they strove to attend auditions of hadith among the 
renowned shaykhs of Damascus together, they followed their leader wherever 
they could together, and they were willing (at least initially) to jointly suffer the 
consequences of his activism for the traditionalist cause. 

To conclude, we will once more draw attention to the way normativity may 
be related to context. Our overview in section 2.1 of the situation in Damascus 
shortly before and during al-Wāsitīs lifetime has shown us that the traditional- 
ist Hanbalis had claimed it as their new capital. Although they certainly did 
not dominate the city, and there was occasional tension between them and 
scholars from other schools of law/theology, they did successfully establish 
themselves in its religious landscape. We may recall, for instance, that the com- 
bination of scholarship and piety of the Maqdisis appears to have greatly ap- 
pealed to many Damascenes. In such a setting it seems quite natural that a 
group such as that of Ibn Taymiyya could emerge and gain a following. After 
all, in the traditionalist community of Damascus, their religiosity would have 
been considered quite normative and admirable, even.!” It is therefore not 
surprising that, as a self-proclaimed traditionalist, al-Wasiti considered his as- 
similation into the jama‘a a shot from his nadir in Cairo to the zenith he had 
been pursuing most of his adult life. For him, it marked the end of his physical 
journey. 

Since we have constantly considered how the Sufism of the previous groups 
he had accompanied may be related to notions of normativity of the respective 
context in which they operated, we should likewise consider how this is the 
case for the formulation of Sufism he himself preached amidst the Taymiyyan 
circle. This will require a thorough examination of his own Sufi doctrine, for 
which we now turn to part 2 of our study. 


174 I am aware of the later controversies in traditionalist circles surrounding some of Ibn 
Taymiyya’s teachings, which Caterina Bori has covered in her article “Ibn Taymiyya wa- 
Jama‘atuhu,” pp. 23-43. However, it should be noted — as Bori also does - that this was a 
later development in Ibn Taymiyya's career. During the years al-Wasiti spent with him he 
was in all likelihood still very much a rising star in the city’s traditionalist community. 
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Appendix 2: The Hadīth-Scholars Attended by the Taymiyyan Circle 


A. Amin al-Din al-Qasim b. Abi Bakr al-Irbili (d. 680/1281): A muhaddith rank hadith- 
scholar,75 who taught at the Dar al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya in the old city of Da- 
mascus.!76 

B.  Shams al-Din Abū al-Ghanā'im al-Muslim Ibn Allan (d. 1282/086): A Damascene 
musnid rank hadīth-scholar!77 and traditionalist in creed who taught in Baalbek 
and Damascus."$ 

C. Shams al-Din Ibn Abi Umar Abd al-Rahmān al-Maqdisi (d. 682/1283): The earlier- 
mentioned cousin of Muwaffag al-Dīn. He was considered the most knowledge- 
able of his time in the Hanbali school. He was Friday preacher of the Muzaffarī 
Hanbalī Mosque and attained directorship over the Dar al-Hadīth al-Ashrafiyya 
al-Barraniyya of the Salihiyya, where he functioned as teacher and judge.!79 

D. Zaynab Bint Makki b. Alī al-Harrani (d. 688/1289): A Hanbalī zahida and musnida 
rank hadith-scholar who appears to have taught at the madrasa al-Hanbaliyya 
al-sharifiyya and al-Mismariyya, both in the old city.18° 

E. Badr al-Din Abū al-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Shayban (d. 689/1290): A musnid rank 
hadith-scholar who lived in the Sālihiyya, from where he transmitted Ibn Han- 
bals Musnad.!?! 


15  Amuhaddith is a specialist who has reached the second rank in hadith scholarship. This 
is someone who is knowledgeable in the hadith’s strengths and weaknesses when it 
comes to isnād and text, and who is familiar with the six canonical collections and has 
memorized at least a thousand of their hadiths, cf. Mohammed Hashim Kamali, A Text- 
book of Hadith Studies: Authenticity, Compilation, Classification and Criticism of Hadith 
(Markfield, Leicestershire: Islamic Foundation, 2005), pp. 63-64. 

176 On him, see: al-Safadi, al-Waft, vol. 24, p. 86; Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, vol. 7, p. 641. Note 
that there were two schools with the name Dar al-Hadith al-Ashrafiyya, one in the old city 
and one in the Salihiyya. For al-Irbili’s teaching activity at this institution, see: al- 
Dimashgī, al-Daris, vol. 1, p. 21. 

177 A musnid is a specialist who has reached the first rank in hadith scholarship. This is 
someone who transmits hadith, even though he may not be knowledgeable in its isnād or 
its meaning, cf. Kamali, A Textbook, p. 64. 

178 He was probably a Shāftī; I base his traditionalism on al-Dhahabī's entry on him, where it 
is stated that he loved the Ahl al-Hadith, cf. al-Dhahabi, Tarikh, vol, 50, p. 373; and also 
al-Safadi, al-Waft, vol 25, pp. 326-327. 

179 Al-Dimashgqi al-Daris, vol. 1, pp. 36-37; Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 4, pp. 179-180. 

180  Al-Safadi, al-Wafi, vol. 15, pp. 42-43; al-Dhahabi, Tarikh, vol. 51, pp. 327-328. For her 
teaching activity, see: al-Dimashgī, al-Daris, vol. 2, p. 58, and: Stefan Leder, Yasin Muham- 
mad al-Sawwas, and Ma'mūn Sāģarģī, Muğam al-sama'at al-dimasqiyya 550-750 h. / Les 
certificats daudition à Damas: 155-1349 (Damascus: Institut francais de Damas, 1996), 
p. 5o. She is listed as a Hanbali scholar by Bakr b. ‘Abd Allāh Abū Zayd, 'Ulama' al-hanabila 
(Riyad: Dār Ibn al-Jawzī, 2001), p. 508. 

181 Al-Dhahabi, al-‘Tbar, vol. 3, p. 358; Ibn al-Imād, Shadharat, vol. 7, p. 681; Ibn Kathir, al- 
Bidāya, vol. 13, p. 361. 
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F. Fakhr al-Din Alī Ibn al-Bukhārī al-Magdisī (d. 690/1291): A zāhid, Hanbalī jurist, 
and muhaddith rank hadith-scholar who taught at the Umariyya Hanbali ma- 
drasa in the Salihiyya.!8? 

G. Sharaf al-Din Ahmad b. Hibat Allah Ibn 'Asākir (d. 699/1300): A musnid rank 
hadīth-scholar who taught in the old city. He was from the famous Damascene 
Banū ‘Asakir, a Shāfi1-Ash'arī family.183 


Appendix 3: Biographies of al-Wāsitīs Companions from Ibn Taymiyya’s 
Circle 


3. Alam al-Din (or Bah al-Din) al-Qasim b. Muhammad al-Birzali (665-739/1267- 
1339): A Damascene historian, traditionalist Shafi, and hadith specialist who reached 
the rank of hāfiz.!$* When he was approximately eight years old he began studying 
under his father. He soon sat with the distinguished hadith-scholars of Damascus, such 
as Ibn ‘Allan, Ibn al-Bukhari, al-Irbilī, Ibn ‘Asakir, and Ibn Abi Umar.!$5 Although he 
credited Ibn Taymiyya with being one of his shaykhs, the two would probably have 
been closer to peers.!%6 In his dictionary of the shaykhs he studied with, al-Birzali de- 
scribes al-Wāsitī as follows: “He was a pious man and a knower [of God] (rajul”” salih” 
'arif""), given to asceticism and worship, who abstained from this world. He has solid 
words about authentic Sufism (al-tasawwuf al-sahih)."9" Al-Birzālī made a good career 
for himself, teaching hadith at several madrasas in the old city and eventually attaining 
directorship over the Dar al-Hadith al-Nuriyya and the Nafisiyya madrasa.'88 

4. Taqi al-Din Umar b. Abd Allah Ibn Shuqayr al-Harrānī (666—744/1268—1343): 
A Hanbalī jurist and hadith-scholar from Damascus who is mentioned as one the elite 


182 Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 4, pp. 242-249. 

183 Al-Dhahabi, Tarikh, vol. 52, pp. 389-390; Ibn al-Imād, Shadharat, vol. 7, p. 778. 

184 A hāfiz is a specialist who has reached the third rank in hadith scholarship. It is someone 
with a yet even wider knowledge of hadith than the muhaddith. Cf. Kamali, A Textbook, 
p. 64. 

185 — Al-Asqalani, a/-Durar al-kamina, vol. 4, pp. 277-279; al-Subki, Tabagāt al-shāfi'iyya , vol. 
10, pp. 381-383; Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya, vol. 14, pp. 216—217; Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 4, p. 181; 
al-Dhahabi, Tarikh, vol. 52, p. 380; Ibn Qadi Shahba, Tabagāt, vol. 2, pp. 279-280. 

186 Al-Birzali mentions Ibn Taymiyya in his Mujam al-shuyükh, a work that is unfortunately 
lost. However, the shaykh al-Islam's entry is preserved in Shams al-Din Muhammad al- 
Qaysi Ibn Nasir al-Din, al-Radd al-wafir, ed. Zuhayr al-Shāwīsh (Beirut: al-Maktaba al- 
islami, 2010), p. 121. Ibn Taymiyya appears to have valued al-Birzali's evidently superior 
talent in the field of hadith. Ibn Kathir relates that the Hanbali shaykh alluded to his sharp 
memory, saying: "al-Birzālīs transmission [of hadith] is engraved in stone” (naql al-Birzali 
naqr"" fi hajar), cf. al-Bidāya, vol. 14, p. 217. 

187 Ibn Rajab cites the entry of al-Wāsitī from al-Birzali's Mujam al-shuyükh in: Dhayl, vol. 4, 
p. 382. 

188 Al-Dimashgī, a/-Dāris, vol. 1, pp. 83 & 85. 
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members of Ibn Taymiyya’s circle. He is the first disciple to be mentioned in al-Wasiti’s 
letter, where he is addressed as “the most outstanding notable, the eminent scholar, 
the pride of the hadith specialists, the light of those devoted to God, the one who has 
turned himself to God ...”!8° In jurisprudence he memorized al-Muharrar fi al-fiqh by 
Ibn Taymiyya's grandfather Majd al-Din, and in hadith he sat with al-Irbilī, Zaynab Bint 
Makki, Ibn Shayban, and Ibn al-Bukhari.!9° 

5. Shams al-Din Muhammad 6. Abd al-Ahad al-Āmidī (661343—8621/743-6): Also re- 
ferred to in the sources as Ibn al-Zarir and Ibn al-Raziz. He is the second disciple to be 
mentioned in al-Wasiti's letter, where he is addressed as “the most outstanding shaykh, 
the eminent scholar, the ascetic traveler of the spiritual way (al-salik al-nāsik), who 
combines knowledge with practice. Due to his praiseworthy qualities he is dressed in 
the most beautiful of garbs ..."?! Al-Amidi was born in the city of Amida (present-day 
Diyarbakır, Turkey) and settled in Damascus, where he became one of Ibn Taymiyya’s 
companions. He was regarded as one of the elite members of his circle. Apart from his 
function as preacher (khatib) of the Jami‘ al-Karīmī in the Qubaybat quarter south of 
Damascus, little more is known of him.!?2 

6. Shams al-Din Abū Abd Allāh Muhammad al-Dhahabī (673—748/1274—1348): By now 
we have come across al-Dhahabi's name numerous times. Like al-Birzali, he was a 
Damascene historian, Shāfiī jurist, and hadith specialist who reached the rank of hafiz. 
According to his student al-Subki, he was strongly inclined towards the theological 
opinions of the Hanbalis, with great disregard for the Ash'aris, of whom he would 
speak well reluctantly.!?? This attitude is indeed reflected in many of his own writings, 
which are full of praise for traditionalist theology (often simply referred to as the meth- 
od of the Salaf) and negative remarks towards kalam.!9* He took hadith from Ibn 
al-Bukhārī, Ibn Abi ‘Umar, Ibn ‘Allan, al-Irbilī, and Ibn ‘Asakir, and in Ibn Taymiyya's 
circle from the shaykh al-Islam himself, al-Birzali (who had guided him to the study of 
hadith), Sharaf al-Din al-Harrani, Sharaf al-Din Ibn al-Munajja, and perhaps also Nür 
al-Din Ibn al-S@igh.!% He had a successful career in Damascus, and after the passing of 


189 Al-Wasiti, al-Tadhkira, p. 21. 

190  Taqial-Din Muhammad Ibn Rafi‘, al-Wafayat, ed. Salih Mahdi ‘Abbas & Bashshār ‘Awwad 
Ma'rüf (Beirut: Mu'assasat al-risala, 1982), vol. 1, pp. 461-462; Ibn Nasir al-Din, al-Radd al- 
wāfir, p. 15; Al-Dhahabi, Tarikh, Vol. 49, p. 233. 

191 Al-Wasit, al-Tadhkira, p. 21. 

192 Al-‘Asqalani, al-Durar al-kamina, vol. 5, p. 237; Ibn Kathir, a/-Bidāya, vol. 14, p. 239. 

193 al-Subki, Tabaqat al-shāfi'iyya, vol. 9, pp. 100-103. 

194 See for instance al-Dhahabr's Siyar, vol. 18, p. 514 where he compliments al-Harawi's Kitab 
al-fārūg for its chapter on the Hanbalī position regarding the divine attributes, and p. 510 
where he defends al-Harawi as “a traditionalist man (rajul"" athariyy"") devoted to 
affirming the texts on the divine attributes, very averse to kalam and its practitioners." 

195 For his shaykhs, see: al-Subki, Tabaqat al-shafttyya, vol. 9, pp. 101-102; al-Dhahabr's dic- 
tionary of his shaykhs, Mujam al-shuyükh al-kabir, ed. Muhammad al-Habib al-Hila 
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Ibn Taymiyya he obtained directorship of the Dar al-Hadith al-Sukkariyya.!?6 Interest- 
ingly, al-Dhahabi was initiated into the Suhrawardiyya in Cairo by the hadith-scholar 
and Sufi Diyā al-Din ‘Isa al-Ansari, who passed away in 696/1297.!%7 This means that he 
must have already been something of a Sufi before he sat with al-Wasiti. As for our 
Iraqi Sufi, al-Dhahabi was evidently impressed by him, stating that he had benefitted 
from his classes in Sufism and did not know of anyone in Damascus who could equal 
him in this field.198 

7. Fakhr al-Din Muhammad b. Muhammad Ibn al-S@igh (674—748/1275—1347): A tradi- 
tionalist Shafi jurist from Damascus who is mentioned as an elite member of Ibn 
Taymiyya’s circle. He is the sixth disciple to be mentioned in al-Wasiti’s letter, where he 
is addressed as “the notable, the brother, the devout, righteous, and reliable scholar, 
excelling in his trustworthiness, endowed with good manners and faith, firm in follow- 
ing the Sunna ..."9?? Among others, he took hadith from Ibn Abi ‘Umar, Ibn Shayban, 
and Ibn al-Bukhari. In 742/1341 he was invested with the jurisdiction over the Mamluk 
troops (qada' al-'asakir), most likely in Damascus, where he also passed away some six 
years later.200 

8. Sharaf al-Din Muhammad Ibn al-Munajja al-Tanūkhī (675—724/1276—1324): A Han- 
bali jurist and hadith scholar from Damascus who is mentioned as an elite member of 
Ibn Taymiyya's circle. He is the third disciple to be mentioned in al-Wasiti’s letter, 
where he is addressed as “the notable, the brother, the eminent scholar, the ascetic 
traveler of the spiritual way, the righteous devout servant, whose feature is that his 


(al-Ta'if, Maktabat al-siddiq, 1988), vol. 2, pp. 13-14 (Ibn al-Bukhari), vol. 1, pp. 374-375 (Ibn 
Abi Umar), vol. 2, p. 340 (Ibn ‘Allan). Al-Birzali had encouraged al-Dhahabi to study 
Prophetic tradition, telling him that he has the handwriting of a hadith scholar, cf. al- 
Dhahabi, Mujam, vol. 2, pp. 115-117. In his a--Mujam al-mukhtass, p. 230, al-Dhahabi 
relates that Sharaf al-Din al-Harrani was a companion of his (sāhibī) who transmitted 
hadīths to him on the authority of Ibn al-Bukhārī. In his Mujam al-shuyükh, vol. 2, 
pp. 289-290, al-Dhahabi mentions Sharaf al-Din b. al-Munajjà as one of his shaykhs from 
whom heard hadith. In his al-Tbar, vol. 4, p. 150, al-Dhahabi refers to Nur al-Din Ibn al- 
Sa'igh as “our shaykh.” 

196  Al-Dimashqi a/-Dāris, vol. 1, p. 59. 

197 As attested to by al-Dhahabi himself in: Mujam al-shuyükh, vol. 2, pp. 87-88, and: Siyar, 
vol. 22, p. 377. 

198 Al-Dhahabi always refers to al-Wasiti as “our shaykh,” often accrediting him as an 'arif, cf. 
his Kitāb tadhkira, vol. 3, p. 130 & vol. 4, 191; Dhayl Tārīkh, p. 126; Tārīkh, vol. 44, p. 393, vol. 
48, p. 274, vol. 51, p. 256, & vol. 52, p. 401; Mujam al-shuyükh, vol. 1, pp. 29—30; al-Tibb al- 
nabawi, wa bi-ākhirihi fasl fi al-sama‘, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Mar‘ashli 
(Beirut: Dar al-Nafa'is li-al-tiba‘ah wa-al-nashr wa-al-tawzī, 2004), p. 228; Ibn Rajab, 
Dhayl, vol. 4, p. 383. 

199 Al-Wasit, al-Tadhkira, p. 22. 

200 Ibn Rafi‘, al-Wafayat, vol. 2, pp. 42—43; Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya, vol. 14, p. 229; al-Dhahabi, 
Tārīkh, vol. 50, p. 175. 
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heart's light shines on the surface of his face ...”2°! His father, Zayn al-Din, was greatly 
impressed by Ibn Taymiyya, who had been one of his students.??? It is therefore per- 
haps not surprising that Sharaf al-Din attached himself to the shaykh al-Islam and 
became one of his loyal followers. He is known to have stood by his side and accompa- 
nied him on his travels. Among his shaykhs in hadith were his own father, Ibn 'Allān, 
Ibn Abi ‘Umar, and Ibn al-Bukhārī. He heard the six canonical books of hadith and the 
Musnad of Ibn Hanbal. Eventually he reached the degree of mufti and became teacher 
at the Mismāriyya madrasa of his family.?9? 

9. Zayn al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Ba'labakkī (or al-Ba'li) (675-734/1276-1333): A spe- 
cialist in Hanbalī jurisprudence, a scholar of hadith, and a Sufi, who is mentioned as 
an elite member of Ibn Taymiyya's circle. He is the fourth disciple to be mentioned 
in al-Wāsitī's letter, where he is addressed as: "the notable, the brother, the jurist, the 
outstanding eminent scholar, the pride of those who comprehend (fakhr al-muhas- 
silin)...”2°* Although he was originally from Baalbek and passed away there as well, it is 
likely that he spent the majority of his scholarly career in Damascus. He accompanied 
al-Wasiti in Sufism and mastered jurisprudence under the guidance of Ibn Taymiyya, 
until he became proficient in it and was permitted to issue fatwas. He taught at several 
madrasas and authored books in the fields of fiqh, hadith, and tasawwuf295 

10. Nur al-Din Muhammad b. Muhammad Ibn al-S@igh (676—749/1277—1348): The 
younger brother of the earlier-mentioned Fakhr al-Din Ibn al-Saigh and the fifth dis- 
ciple to be mentioned in al-Wasiti's letter, where he is addressed as "the notable, the 
brother, the eminent scholar, the ascetic traveler of the spiritual way, endowed with an 
excelling intellect, righteous works, ample tranquility, and abundant virtues ...”206 He 
studied under Ibn ‘Asakir and is mentioned as an elite member of Ibn Taymiyya's cir- 
cle. In Damascus he was invested with the jurisdiction over the Mamluk troops, with 
whom he traveled to Cairo. He later returned to Damascus and became a teacher at the 
Dimaghiyya madrasa, until he was appointed chief judge (gādī al-gudāt) of the Shāfrīs 
in Aleppo in 744/1343, an office he held until he passed away.297 


201 Al-Wasiti, al-Tadhkira, p. 22. 

202 Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 4, p. 273. 

203  Al-Dhahabi, Mujam, vol. 2, pp. 289; Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 4, pp. 456-459; al-‘Asqalani, al- 
Durar al-kāmina, vol. 6, p. 18; Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya, vol. 14, pp. 133—134. 

204 Al-Wasiti, al-Tadhkira, p. 22. 

205 Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 5, pp. 50—52, Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya, 14194. For a more detailed bio- 
graphy, I refer the reader to the introduction to my article: “A Glimpse of Sufism,” pp. 163— 
166. 

206  Al-Wasiti, al-Tadhkira, p. 22. 

207 Al-'Asgalānī, al-Durar, vol. 5, p. 495; note that al-Safadi gives an incorrect date of birth in 
al-Wafi, vol. 1, p. 249; al-Safadi also offers a biography in Ayān al-'asr, vol. 5, pp. 199-200. 
For the Dimāghiyya, see: al-Dimashgqi, al-Daris, vol. 1, pp. 177-182. 
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n. Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Qawwas al-Dimashgī (677-761/1278-1360): His madh- 
hab-affiliation is unknown, but he was a Sufi and a musnid rank hadith-scholar. He 
took hadith from Zaynab Bint Makki, Ibn al-Bukhārī, and Ibn ‘Asakir, and he also trans- 
mitted himself. Initially he had been a close disciple of Ibn Hid, but he later renounced 
him and started following Ibn Taymiyya. In Sufism he accompanied (sahiba) al-Wasiti, 
from whose guidance he is reported to have benefited.208 

12. Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Abi Bakr Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (691—751/1292—1350): 
A Damascene Hanbali scholar and perhaps the most talented of Ibn Taymiyya’s disci- 
ples. As seen from his date of birth, he was by far the youngest of al-Wasiti’s known 
students. If we are to believe Ibn Kathir, Ibn al-Qayyim only started following Ibn 
Taymiyya upon the shaykh's return from Egypt in 712/1313.7°9 This would mean that he 
probably joined al-Wāsitī's classes on Sufism somewhere after the shaykh al-Islam left 
Damascus for Egypt in 705/1306. Of all the individuals we have thus far discussed, Ibn 
al-Qayyim became by far the most prolific author in the field of Sufism. Although little 
to nothing is known of his relationship with our Iraqi Sufi, he appears to have inherited 
his unfinished manuscript of a commentary on al-Harawi's Sufi treatise Manāzil al- 
s@irin. He quotes from it in his Shifa’ al-‘alil, wherein he refers to al-Wāsitī as “our 
shaykh.”210 

13. Sharaf al-Din Muhammad Ibn Najīh al-Harrānī (d. 723/1323): A Damascene 
Hanbalī jurist and mentioned as an elite member of Ibn Taymiyya's circle. He is the 
seventh and final disciple to be mentioned in al-Wasiti's letter, where he is addressed 
as “the dear and righteous brother, who seeks the path of His Lord and desires His 
contentment and love, the eminent scholar ..."?!! He heard hadith from Ibn al-Bukhārī, 
Zaynab Bint Makki, and others, and also studied by himself. In jurisprudence his main 
teacher was Ibn Taymiyya, who also granted him the authority to give fatwas. Ibn Najih 
partook in many of his shaykh’s trials and was at one point jailed with him.?!? 


208  Al-Asqalàni, al-Durar, vol. 1, p. 80; Ibn Rāfi', al-Wafayat, vol. 2, pp. 233-234. 

209 Ibn Kathi, a/-Bidāya, vol. 14, p. 270; see also: Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 5, pp. 170—171. 

210 Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Shifa' al-'alil fi mas@il al-gadā” wa-al-qadar wa-al-hikma wa-al- 
ta'lil (Beirut: Dar al-ma'rifa, 1978), p. 16. See also: Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 5, p. 383, and also: 
al-Dhahabi, al-Dhayl, p. 126. 

21. Al-Wasiti, al-Tadhkira, pp. 22-23. 

212 Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol, 4, pp. 453-454. Ibn Nasir al-Din, al-Radd al-wāfir, p. 45; al-‘Asqalani, 
al-Durar, vol. 5, p. 185; Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya, vol. 14, p. 127. 
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INTRODUCTION PART 2 


Sulūk as Sufism 


He who traveled during the darkness of night, 

The stars he observed, his lamp he ignited 

Until when guided by the moon's light, 

He looked for the morning and left the stars behind 
Until when the darkness completely expired 

He saw from the horizon: morning’s come in sight 
So lamps, stars, and moon, all he left behind 

While he waited for the radiance to shine 


POEM ON SULUK, ‘IMAD AL-DIN AHMAD AL-WASITI! 


The second half of the present book, consisting of chapters 4 and 5, aims to 
provide a comprehensive overview of al-Wasiti's interpretation of Sufism. For 
this endeavor I have studied all his writings that have been available to me.? It 
must be mentioned that, while the vast majority of these deal with tasawwuf, 
there are a few titles that are concerned with either traditionalist theology or 
the Prophethood of Muhammad. Nonetheless, as will become apparent in 
chapter 4, even these two topics have a direct relationship to his vision of Su- 
fism and have therefore been of relevance to the following study. So, if the pre- 
vious chapter has not yet convincingly shown that al-Wasiti's main role in the 
Taymiyyan circle was that of a Sufi guide on the spiritual way, then his corpus 
clearly attests to that fact. Before we proceed to investigate what it is that he 
taught his disciples, there remain a few clarifying remarks that ought to be 


1 Al-Wasit, al-Sirr al-masün, p. 67; And also in: Umdat al-tullab, p. 213, where he states that 
these verses are on the beginnings and the endings of sulūk and he provides a commentary 
on each line. Although he does not state that he wrote these verses himself, we know this to 
be the case thanks to Shams al-Din Muhammad al-Qaysi Ibn Nasir al-Din, Tawdih al-mushta- 
bah fi dabt asmā” al-ruwat wa-ansābihim wa-algābihim wa-kunāhum, ed. Muhammad Naim 
al-Trqsüsi (Beirut: Mu'ssasat al-risāla, 1993), vol. 3, pp. 166—167. 

2 Besides all of al-Wasiti’s writings that have been published, I have had access to three unpub- 
lished manuscripts from his oeuvre. For a list of the titles I have consulted, see the bibliogra- 


phy, pp. 284—287. 
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made concerning some of the particularities of the style he maintains through- 
out his writings. 

Here we must address briefly how he conceptualizes Sufism. For besides the 
fact that he only rarely uses the terms ‘tasawwuf or ‘sift; he occasionally ex- 
presses severe criticism towards Sufis, even seemingly disassociating himself 
from them altogether on some occasions. Most often he names the discipline 
he is concerned with 'al-sulūk” which may be rendered as the spiritual way, or 
path towards God, treaded by the sālik, the spiritual traveler. Sometimes he 
uses sayr as a synonym of sulūk, and s@ir as a synonym of sālik. He under- 
stands sulūkas the effort to progress on the spiritual way by applying the meth- 
od of the Prophetic way, with the goal to arrive unto God spiritually. When we 
look at what several medieval Muslim biographers say with respect to al- 
Wāsitī's writings, we find that al-Dhahabi, Ibn Rajab, and Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani 
all state that they fall under the category of al-sulūk.3 Ibn Rajab even specifi- 
cally categorizes them under the topic "al-sulūk al-atharī” the traditionalist 
spiritual way, clearly to emphasize that al-Wāsitīs method of spirituality was 
anchored in the school of the Ahl al-Hadith.* On that basis, it may be tempting 
to think that our Iraqi Sufi sought to distance himself from Sufism with the 
term sulūk. However, his Mīzān al-shuyūkh undisputedly proves that this was 
not the case, as he states therein that "the master of sulūk is the Sufi” (wa- 
shaykh sulūk huwa al-sūft).5 He evidently viewed the sālik and the Sufi as one 
and the same. Why, we may then ask, does his work freguently display a degree 
of caution in presenting himself as a Sufi, and the discipline he teaches as Su- 
fism? 

To answer this question, we must take into account the traditionalist com- 
munity in which he operated. In the section on the Damascene Hanbalis from 
the previous chapter we have already observed that it is difficult to pinpoint 
the exact relationship they had with Sufism. As mentioned, the sources of the 
era under consideration more often speak of Hanbali zuhhad than of Hanbali 
Sufis, perhaps because the Hanbalis were wary of an epithet that was surely 
not always without controversy. This may in part have been motivated by their 
strict rejection of innovation (bid'a), an attitude that is also reflected in al- 
Wāsitī's style of writing. In the final section of the next chapter, for example, 
we will find that he evidently tried to live up to the Hanbali stereotype, attack- 
ing innovations he found prevalent among certain contemporary Sufi groups 


3 Al-Dhahabi, Dhayl, p. 126; al-‘Asqalani, al-Durar al-kamina, vol. 1, p. 103; Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, 
vol. 4, p. 383. 

4 Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 4, p. 382. 

5 Al-Wasiti, Mīzān al-shuyūkh, pp. 234. 
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— though never to censure Sufism in itself, but to purify it of what he believed 
were perversions of the true Prophetic spiritual way. His preference for the 
term sulūk may thus in part be understood against the background of the 
Hanbali/traditionalist community he was preaching Sufism to. 

It must be noted that the connotation of sulūk as the discipline of striving 
on the spiritual way towards God was not exclusive to traditionalist circles. We 
may recall from chapter 2, for instance, that it was also used as such by the 
Shadhiliyya. It is possible that the traditionalists’ inclination towards the term 
had to do with the fact that its verbal form occurs several times in the Qur’an.® 
However, I have not been able to verify this in any of the sources I consulted. 

Apart from al-Wāsitī's preference for the term sulük, it is, above all, clear 
from his writing style that he was in the first place addressing a traditionalist 
audience. By that I am not only referring to the often-recurring discussions on 
and allusions to traditionalist theology, a topic that is very neatly intertwined 
with his formulation of Sufism as the next chapter will reveal. His traditionalist 
style is also very much visible in the source material he relies on. 

Anyone familiar with the writings of classical traditionalist scholars will 
have observed that they give precedence to two sources: the Qur'an and the 
Sunna (mostly in the form of hadith). Although they certainly valued the opin- 
ions and sayings of renowned scholars and pious individuals, it weighed 
heavier for them to make an argument on the basis of the nusūs — the holy 
texts — than on the basis of "qala fulān” — “so-and-so said.” Of course, generally, 
most Sufis would also claim that their spiritual teachings are purely based on 
the texts of revelation; but reading Ibn Taymiyya's al-Tuhfa al-Traqiyya, a work 
of considerable length on the spiritual states of the heart, one cannot help but 
notice his heavy reliance on citations from the Qur'an and hadith, while only 
rarely referring to the sayings of scholars. In contrast, one would find most Sufi 
books of a similar length from around the same period filled with the sayings 
of pious figures and Sufi authorities. 

When we look at al-Wāsitīs writings, one quickly notices that, like his 
Hanbali shaykh, he mostly relies on the Qur'an and the hadith, and only 
sporadically refers to Sufi authorities, or any scholarly authority for that mat- 
ter.” The few examples of quotes from Sufis I have come across are once from 
Sahl al-Tustarī (d. 283/896), once from Abū Yazid al-Bastāmī (d. 234/848 or 


6 Most fittingly in verse 69 of Surat al-Nahl, where God enjoins the bees to “... travel the paths 
of your Lord” (fa-'sluki subula rabbiki). We must note that all other uses of the verb “salaka” 
in the Quran do not appear to fit the concept of traveling towards God. 

7 This characteristic element of his writing style was also noted by Geoffroy, "Le traité de sou- 
fisme,” p. 87. 
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261/875), and several times from al-Junayd (d. 289/910), thought mostly anon- 
ymously In fact, the majority of the few citations from Sufi shaykhs in his 
work are made uncredited.!? We must bear in mind that part 1 of our study has 
shown that al-Wasiti was, of course, intimately familiar with the teachings of a 
wide variety of Sufi scholars. I would therefore argue that the fact that his own 
writings contain so few references is not because he did not rely in any way on 
the teachings of other Sufis and scholars, but rather because he wrote in the 
style of his traditionalist teachers. 

To return to our initial point, we can safely say that al-Wasiti never explicitly 
breaks with Sufism, but rather operates carefully within the lines of tradition- 
alism to define how it should be given form. Indeed, the foremost concern in 
his writings is this spiritual dimension of religion that he most certainly re- 
garded as ‘the science of tasawwuf; precisely because he acknowledged the 
dire need to have an inward experience complementing one's outward acts. At 
one point he even explicitly argues that, without seeking the spiritual realities 
(hagā'ig) of faith from the Prophet's Sunna, people will remain veiled from in- 
timate, spiritual knowledge of God (ma'Tifa) and the taste of His love 
(mahabba); and that without witnessing God (shuhud) during such acts as the 
ritual prayer (salat), the remembrance of Him (dhikr), Quranic recitation 
(tilawa), or any other form of worship, people will inevitably be overcome by 
boredom and laxity." For al-Wāsitī, it is Sufism in its pure, legitimate form that 


8 For al-Tustarī, see: al-Wāsitī, Madkhal ahl al-fiqh, p. 84; for al-Bastāmī, see: al-Wasiti, al- 
Sirr al-masün, p. 67. 

9 al-Wasiti cites an anonymous Sufi saying in Qaida fi sharh hal al-'ubbad, p. 88, which is 
attributed to al-Junayd by Ibn Taymiyya, MF, vol. 7, p. 186. There is a poem by Junayd cited 
anonymously in Qawa'id al-nubuwwat, p. 300, cf. Abū Talib Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Makkī, 
Qüt al-Oulūb fi mu‘amalat al-Mahbib wa-wasf al-tarīg al-murid ilā maqam al-tawhid, ed. 
‘Asim Ibrahim al-Kayyali (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-'ilmiyya, 2009), vol. 2, p. 97. There is also 
poem related by Junayd from a female slave, quoted anonymously in al-Wāsitī's Miftah 
al-ma'rifa wa-al-'ibáda, p. 268 and likewise Umdat al-tullab, p. 212, cf. Ibn al-‘Imad, 
Shadharat al-dhahab, vol. 3, p. 418. 

10 In the previous chapter I have made note of two nameless citations of Ibn al-Farid. Al- 
Wāsitī cites two poems by Dhū al-Nūn al-Misri in Miftah al-ma'rifa wa-al-'ibāda, p. 251. 
One is found in Abū Nu‘aym Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Isbahani, Hilyat al-awliy@ wa-tabaqat 
al-asfiy@ (Cairo: al-Sa'āda, 1974), vol. 9, p. 368, the other in: Abū Bakr Muhammad al- 
Kalabadhi, Al-Ta arruf li-madhhab ahl al-tasawwuf (Beirut: Dar al-kutub al-'ilmiyya, 1993), 
p. 26. Al-Wasiti cites al-Hallāj in Qa'ida fī bayan al-tariq ilā Allah ta'āla min al-bidaya ilā 
al-nihāya, p.182; Qaida fi aLwisāl, p. 269; Qawa'id al-nubuwwat, p. 300. Al-Wasiti cites al- 
Shadhili in Miftah al-ma'rifa wa-al-'ibada, p. 270 (cf. Ibn al-Sabbaq, Durrat al-asrar, p. 137), 
and again in his Qaida fi habs al-nafs wa-al-ukūf ‘ala al-hamm, p. 90 (cf. al-Iskandarī, 
Lata'if, p. 38). 

n Al-Wāsitī, Qa'ida fī al-farg bayna al-'ābid wa-al-mushahid, p. 258; Madkhal ahl al-fiqh, 
p. 50. 
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facilitates this spiritual dimension, with the ultimate goal to reach perfection 
in one’s religion.!? That is why, on rare occasions, he does not shy away from 
extolling the Sufis as the folk of God (ahl Allah) who obtain His friendship, in- 
timacy and nearness.! In one treatise on the exalted status of the Sufis, he 
describes them as those who 


love friendship with the Real in the unseen realm (al-ghayb), and force 
themselves to uphold whatever is possible for them of what is due to this 
Friend from their breaths, hearts, and spirits, through works of love and 
reverence and preferring Him over everything else ... They do not act 
with Him in the manner of the absentminded, but rather as one who is 
present [with Him] and witnesses [Him] - for although He is absent from 
their eyesight, He is never absent from their inner vision (basa'ir)!^ 


Such is the outcome of true Sufism, which in the eyes of our Iraqi Sufi may be 
reached by traversing all the steps of sulūk as set out it in his writings. What 
these steps entail we will explore in the following two chapters. The first of 
these is concerned with the foundations of his teachings, the second with the 
stages of witnessing God's attributes that are meant to lead to the utmost de- 
gree of friendship with Him. 


12 . Foral-Wasiti it is through Sufism that one may become an 'insan kamil, or perfect human 
being; see for instance: Qaida ft habs al-nafs wa-al-'uküf ‘ala al-hamm, pp. 83 & 9o. 

13 Al-Wāsitī, Qa'ida fi sharh hal al-ubbad wa-al-sifiyya al-afrād, pp. 78—82; Qaida fi khusūs 
taifat al-sūfiyya, pp. 129—130. Note that, sometimes, al-Wasiti speaks of the Sufis by refer- 
ring to them as “the folk” (al-gawm), cf. Qa'ida fi al-musta ‘dd li-al-tasawwuf, p. 125; al-Sirr 
al-masün, p. 59; Madkhal ahl al-fiqh, p. 64; Mukhtasar strat rasūl Allah, f.2b; Qa'ida ya Tifu 
al-‘abd fīhā nasibahu min rabbihi wa-bu'dahu min huzüz nafsihi, p. 212; he calls the Sufis 
‘qawm aL-sulūk, in: Qaida fi al-jidd wa-al-ijtihad, p. 251. 

14 Al-Wasiti, Qaida fī khusüs tā'ifat al-sufiyya, p. 129. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Traditionalist Sufism: Outlining the Foundations of 
the Journey 


1 Introduction 


In this chapter we commence with a study of al-Wāsitī's method of sulūk by 
expounding upon a set of recurring elements in his writings that we may iden- 
tify as its foundations. Although I do not mean to claim that this endeavor will 
convey the full spectrum of the foundations of Sufism as he envisioned it, I 
believe that the themes we will focus on were, in his view, essential to the fur- 
ther continuation on the pathway towards God. It is those elements that can 
either make or break one's sulūk, so to speak. Whatever the sālik seeks to attain 
through Sufism without them, or with a faulty understanding of them, will 
prove fruitless in his view. 

This chapter is divided into three sections. The first of these deals with 
knowledge of the Prophet, the second with knowledge of God. These two sec- 
tions very much stand together as consecutive steps that are supposed to firm- 
ly set the salik on his path. The third section is concerned with al-Wāsitī's 
negative definition of Sufism. It aims to give an overview of the polemical side 
of his writings, by which he intended to provide a solid argumentation against 
practices and doctrines that he felt will thwart the sālik's journey. We will thus 
find that the foundations of Sufism are not only defined in terms of what con- 
stitutes the correct path, that is, ‘selfing, but also in terms of what leads astray 
from it, that is, 'othering: 

I will argue that the common thread that connects each of the subjects un- 
der consideration is traditionalism. Even when we can clearly distinguish al- 
Wasiti's own creative thought at work, he was, in his own mind, constantly 
anchored in the scholarly tradition of the Ahl al-Hadith. For as he saw it, to 
deviate from it would be to deviate from the pure path of the righteous prede- 
cessors, the Salaf. As we have seen, he held that out of all Muslim fractions that 
have come into existence since the beginning of Islam, only the traditional- 
ists continued to represent the true Ahl al-Sunna wa-al-Jamá'a. And as many 
traditionalists had done before him, he regularly reminds us in his corpus that 
this title belongs solely to the partisans of hadith by rendering it as ‘Ahl al- 
Sunna wa-al-Hadith; and various other modifications of the label, in order to 
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emphasize that to be a Sunni Muslim is to be a traditionalist. Moreover, he 
often buttresses his school's authority by counting amongst its ranks such early 
renowned scholars as Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795), ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak (d. 
181/797), Ibn Idris al-Shafii (d. 204/819-820), Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855), 
and the well-known compilers of hadith collections, such as al-Bukhārī (d. 
256/870) and Muslim (d. 261/875).2 By laying claim to such figures, he effective- 
ly presents the Ahl al-Hadith movement as the sole representatives of their leg- 
acy — or rather, the legacy of the Prophet, which they conveyed most soundly. 

When it comes to the way he defined the foundations of Sufism, the current 
chapter will demonstrate that he very explicitly aimed to build on a tradition- 
alist basis. Each of the following three sections will illustrate how this is appar- 
ent in his teachings. We will first and foremost draw attention to his reliance on 
the nusūs, the Qur'an and the Sunna, as the primary sources of spiritual knowl- 
edge, and to his use of traditionalist hermeneutics to understand them. Sec- 
ondly, we will occasionally point to instances of overlap between him and Ibn 
Taymiyya, not to prove that al-Wāsitī's teachings were directly influenced by 
his shaykh per se, but rather to highlight that both scholars appear to have 
operated within the same traditionalist framework. Finally, the third section 
will demonstrate how al-Wāsitī worked from a traditionalist framework to ex- 
clude from Sufism those Sufis whom he polemicized against. 


2 The Muhammadan Way (al-Tariqa al-Muhammadiyya) 


He said: "The Lord came from Sinai, 
and dawned over them from Seir; 

He shone forth from Mount Paran." 
(Book of Deuteronomy: 33:2) 


These words from the Torah and the Old Testament are quoted in Arabic in al- 
Wasiti's Talgīh al-asrar, where he comments that the first line is an allusion to 
the coming of Moses, the second to the coming of Jesus, and the third to the 


1 Al-Wāsitī, Risalatuhu ilā al-shaykh al-Maghribi, p. 108; other variations of the label al-Wasiti 
mentions are: ‘Ahl al-Hadith wa-al-Sunna, ‘Ahl al-Sunna wa-al-Athar; and ‘Ahl al-Sunna wa- 
Fugah@ al-Hadith, see: Mizan al-shuyükh, p. 236 and Qaida fi al-umür allatiyanbaghian takūn 
hamm al-sálik, p. 192. 

2 Al-Wasiti, Madkhal ahl al-figh, p. 51; Risāla ft ithbāt, p. 40; Qa'ida fi tasfiyyat al-akhlaq, p. 93; 
Qaida fi al-umür allatī yanbaghi an takūn hamm al-sālik, p. 192; Umdat al-tullāb, p. 202; 
Risālatuhu ilā al-shaykh al-Maghribi, p. 108. 
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coming of Muhammad.? He will undoubtedly have taken this interpretation 
from ‘the Proofs of Prophethood’ (dalā'il al-nubuwwa), one of the subcatego- 
ries of literature on the Prophet Muhammad into which he had immersed 
himself. As we have seen in the previous chapter, he took this direction under 
the guidance of Ibn Taymiyya. However, we have yet to see the far-reaching 
impact that this had on his spiritual life. In the current section we will explore 
the result of his endeavor to formulate a form of Sufism in which the Prophet 
is allotted a central role. As we shall see, one of the primary foundations of 
Sufism he describes is centered around acquainting oneself with the Prophet 
and, eventually, establishing a relationship with him. 


21 The Origins of the Tarīga Muhammadiyya 

From the perspective of our Iraqi Sufi, true Sufism was nothing other than the 
pure inward dimension - the batin — of the Prophet Muhammad's Sunna. He 
sometimes conceptualizes his method of sulūk as the Muhammadan way (al- 
tarīga al-Muhammadiyya),* the guidance of the Muhammadan light (al-nūr 
al-Muhammadī),5 and the path of Muhammadan poverty (tarīgat al-faqr al- 
Muhammadi).5 To characterize the effects of this particular path as opposed 
to the paths of those Sufis whom he rejects for straying from it, he occasionally 
likes to use Sufi terminology with the adjective ‘Muhammad? added to it. He 
speaks, for instance, of the Muhammadan taste (al-dhawg al-Muhammadi)* 
and the Muhammadan state (al-hal al-Muhammadī). As we will see, he was 
thereby separating himself from other trends of Sufism that were at variance 
with the principles of traditionalism he adhered to.? His writings convey 
again and again that to deviate from the path of the AA! al-Hadith is to deviate 
from the Muhammadan way. 


3 Al-Wasiti, Talgīh al-asrār, p. 54. 

4 Al-Wāsitī, Qaida fī bayan ‘amal yawm wa-layla li-al-abrār, p. 27; Qaida fi asnāf al-ta'alluh, 
p. 151; and in the title of his Miftah al-ma'rifa wa-al-'ibada li-ahlal-talab wa-al-irada al-raghibin 
fi al-dukhül ila dar al-sa'ada min al-tarīga al-muhammadiyya allati laysat munharifat*" ‘an 
al-jadda (The key to intimate knowledge and worship for those who seek and desire [God], 
who wish to enter the Abode of Happiness through the Muhammadan way, which never devi- 
ates from the right course). 

5 Umdat al-tullāb, p.198; al-Tadhkira, p. 40. 

6 al-Wasiti, Qa'ida mukhtasara ft tarīg al-fagr ‘ala minhāj al-rasūl; the whole treatise is about 
Muhammadan poverty, which is referred to as a distinct tariqa, or path, on p. 25. In his Mizan 
al-shuyükh, p. 247, he explains that spiritual poverty, or fagr, signifies the effort to remain 
constantly connected to the Prophet and to God. 

7 AlWāsitī, Qaida fi asnāf al-ta‘alluh, pp. 153-154; al-Bulgha, f. 69a. 

8 Al-Wāsitī, Qaida fi asnaf al-ta'alluh, p. 153; Qaida tatimma li-hādhihi al-gā'ida fi al-ta'alluhat, 
p. 156. 

9 A similar observation was made by Geoffroy, "Le traité de soufisme;' p. 95. 
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In the field of Sufi studies, the term 'tariqa Muhammadiyya is mostly known 
as a concept that is characteristic of a distinct type of reformist Sufi movement 
that emerged during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century, which 
scholars have referred to as neo-Sufism. Bruce B. Lawrence, for instance, has 
observed that 


the nineteenth century witnessed a more explicit, and more openly pub- 
lic, awareness of the Prophet as the crucial link between God and human- 
kind. It has been etched in the phrase al-tariqa al-Muhammadiyya. What 
underlies al-tariqa al-Muhammadiyya ... is not just loyalty to the Prophet 
but connection to his reality (al-hagiqa al-Muhammadiyya) and to his 
light (al-nur al-Muhammadī).!9 


The Muhammadan way’ as a Sufi concept with a much longer history has al- 
ready been established by Vincent J. Cornell, who thought to have found “the 
apparent originator of the term" in ‘Abd Allah al-Ghazwani (d. 935/1528—1529), 
a Moroccan Sufi shaykh of the Jazüliyya order. The latter coined it as the title 
for his doctrine that based the "authority of the Sufi shaykh ... on an explicit 
analogy between the saint and the Prophet Muhammad? Evidently, the term 
actually goes back at least two more centuries before al-Ghazwani, as it can be 
found in the writings of al-Wasiti and, perhaps surprisingly, also in those of Ibn 
Taymiyya. 

Fritz MeieralreadynotedthatIbn Taymiyya coined the term‘Muhammadiyya, 
and overlooked that he actually used the term ‘tarīqa Muhammadiyya’ as well. 
Ibn Taymiyya adopts it in two treatises as something of an umbrella term for 


10 Bruce B. Lawrence, “Sufism and neo-Sufism” in The New Cambridge History of Islam 
Volume 6, ed. R. Hefner (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010), p. 356, where he 
specifically identifies the concept with the North African movement of Muhammad al- 
Sanūsī (d. 1859) and the north Indian movement of Sayyid Ahmad Barelwi (d. 1831). Note 
that the early proponents of the neo-Sufism theory have mistakenly understood the 
tariqa Muhammadiyya as an effort to develop a concept of union with the Prophet in 
order to replace the concept of union with God. This understanding has been criticized 
by Rex S. O’Fahey & Bernd Radtke, “Neo-Sufism reconsidered,’ Der Islam, 70 (1973): 
PP. 64-71; for a response to this criticism, see: John O. Voll, *Neo-Sufism: Reconsidered 
Again,’ Canadian Journal of African Studies Vol. 42, No. 2/3 (2008): pp. 322-324. 

n Cornell, Realm of the Saint, p. 219; see also pp. 226—227. Fritz Meier also discussed the 
history of the term tariqa Muhammadiyya, and traced back its earliest use to the Ottoman 
scholar Muhammad b. Pir "Ali al-Birkawi (d. 981/1573); cf. Nachgelassene Schriften, 
PP. 335—346, where he also discusses the further history of the term after al-Birkawi. 

12 Ibid. p. 157. 
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the entirety of the traditionalist path towards God.!3 He mentions it in his ear- 
lier-quoted letter to the Sufi shaykh al-Manbiji, referring to the tariqa 
Muhammadiyya as the sound religious path that maintains a perfect equilib- 
rium between the law and the spiritual.^ Its second mention is in a treatise 
that addresses al-Ghazālī's claim that the Sufis are the best of all Muslim groups 
he had studied (the ‘groups’ being the mutakallimūn, the Ismāfliyya Shi'ites, 
the philosophers, and the Sufis). Ibn Taymiyya’s response is that “he [al- 
Ghazali] was not aware of the path of the Ahl al-Sunna wa-al-Hadith from 
among the knowers [of God] ('arifin) and thus makes no mention of it, even 
though this is the pure Muhammadan way (al-tariqa al-muhammadiyya al- 
mahda)..."5 What is interesting here is that, like al-Wasiti, Ibn Taymiyya 
equates the Muhammadan way with the path of the Ahl al-Hadith. 

This raises the question as to whether it could have been al-Wasiti who had 
first coined the term, or whether he took it from his master.!6 Initially, I had 
deemed the latter option more plausible, since it was, after all, the Hanbali 
shaykh al-Islam who guided al-Wasiti to focus on the Prophet's biography. 


13 For Fritz Meier's mention of Ibn Taymiyya in this regard, see Fritz Meier's Nachgelassene 
Schriften. Band 1. Bemerkungen zur Mohammedverehrung. Teil 2. Die tasliya in Sufischen 
Zusammenhängen. Herausgegeben von Bernd Radtke (Leiden: Brill, 2005), pp. 333-334. 

14 Ibn Taymiyya, MF, vol. 2, p. 452. 

15 Ibid. p. 57. 

16 Itis necessary to mention that Éric Geoffroy (in "Le traité de soufisme,” p. 93) discusses 
several of the particularities of al-Wāsitīs concept of the Muhammadan way, among 
which the method of connecting to the Prophet's incorporeal presence, which we will 
elaborate on below. In this method Geoffroy recognizes what he calls an "Akbarian 
heritage.” He argues that it was due to al-Wasiti's choice to settle in Damascus that he 
practiced caution in the formulation of his teachings, which would have been why he 
only referred to certain doctrines "in an allusive way without naming them” Thus, 
Geoffroy, continues, "he does not literally use the expression nūr muhammadi or haqiqa 
muhammadiyya, for this would be equivalent to validating the Akbarian doctrine of 'the 
perfect man' (al-insan al-kamil), reproved by Ibn Taymiyya It is certainly not impossible 
that our Iraqi Sufi was in some way influenced by Ibn ‘Arabi’s school in his formulation of 
the Muhammadan way, since he was familiar with its teachings as we have seen in the 
previous chapter. However, his elaboration on the concept is so different from what Ibn 
"Arabīs doctrine says regarding the Muhammadan reality (al-haqiqa al-Muhammadiyya) 
that this seems farfetched to me; cf. for instance: Addas, Quest for the Red Sulphur, p. 76— 
77; Michel Chodkiewicz, "Towards Reading the Futühát Makkiyya” in The Meccan 
Revelations Volume 11, ed. Michel Chodkiewicz (New York: Pir Press, 2004), pp. 30-34. 
Moreover, we may note that the concept of the Muhammadan light (al-nur al- 
Muhammadi) can actually be traced back to the ninth century already, cf. Vincent J. 
Cornell, Realm of the Saint: Power and Authority in Moroccan Sufism (Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1998), p. 218. So, at first sight, I would argue that there is no explicit indication 
that the Muhammadan way contains purely Akbarian influences. 
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However, as the following study of al-Wāsitī's writings will show, there are indi- 
cations that it may in fact have been the other way around. 

In order to understand the roots of the tariga Muhammadiyya we must re- 
turn to the moment al-Wāsitī had started following the Damascene traditional- 
ists, right before he renounced the Shādhiliyya. We may recall that he closed 
his autobiography with the conclusion that the best path towards God is to 
combine the theological foundations of the traditionalists with the Sufism of 
the Shadhiliyya. His story appears to continue in Qa‘da ft asnaf al-ta‘alluh wa- 
khususiyyat ta'alluh kull ta'ifa min al-tawa'if (Precept on the Ways to Exercise 
Devotion to God and Every Group's Particularity in [Their] Exercise of Devo- 
tion), a treatise that clearly postdates his autobiography. Here he mentions 
that he increasingly noticed that the tastes (adhwaq) of the Sufis he had ac- 
companied were at odds with the essentials of the traditionalists he now as- 
pired to follow. He observed, for instance, that the latter group’s affirmation of 
God's highness and aboveness over His Throne (al-‘uluw wa-aL-fawgiyya ‘ala 
al-'arsh) has an illuminating effect on the heart, so that their taste (dhawq) 
conforms to the verses of the Quran, exactly as revealed to the Prophet. But 
when occupied with his spiritual state during the tastes of the Sufis, al-Wasiti 
says that his heart would experience constraint (diq) during the recitation of 
the Qur'an. While he had initially thought that this was simply due to the tri- 
umph of this spiritual state, he gradually became convinced that this only oc- 
curred when he turned away from the Prophet's rūhāniyya — his spiritual 
presence — in favor of the rühaniyya of certain Sufi shaykhs." It was only 
among the traditionalists that he was able to connect to the Prophet's 
rūhāniyya. Thus, he claims his heart became illuminated by the lights of 
prophethood, the hadith, and the sira, all subjects he was now closely studying 
under the guidance of his newly found shaykhs. Nonetheless, he could not 
help feeling that the traditionalist path was incomplete without the intensity 
he experienced in the nearness (qurb) and intimacy (uns) that he found 
through the ruhaniyya of the Sufis he so greatly admired.!? Referring to him- 
self in the third person, he reflects upon this episode as follows: 


17 We have come across the term rūhāniyya several times now. Due to its significance to the 
subject at hand, it is in place to provide a brief explanation of it here. Al-Wasiti clearly 
expected his reader to know what it is he is speaking of, as he never explains what he 
exactly means by the term. Éric Geoffroy translates it as "présence spirituelle, and ex- 
plains that it often means something's spirituality as opposed to its corporeality. When it 
comes to the rühaniyya of a deceased Prophet or saint, he says, it refers to their spiritual 
impulse, or even his subtle body, cf. "Le traité de soufisme” pp. 89-90. In light of al- 
Wasiti's use of the term, I agree with Geoffroy that this is indeed the term's signification in 
his works. 

18 Al-Wāsitī, Qaida fī asnāf al-ta'alluh, pp. 151-152. 
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O dear God! Would that he knew that it is an incorrect view to hold that 
the Muhammadan taste (al-dhawgq al-Muhammadi) is lacking until it is 
completed by this other taste [of the Sufi shaykhs]! On the contrary, the 
Muhammadan taste is perfect and complete and, hence, all good that 
these [other] paths contain only branches from it, despite their deviation 
from it. All good that they contain comes from the Muhammadan taste, 
while any gloom and darkness that they have comes from their deviation 
from it. Thus this man fell into a state of confusion, which only God knew, 
and so he sought His help and appealed to Him to guide him.!? 


In short, as the contradictions between the way of the Sufis and that of the 
traditionalists became clear to him, he could not but turn to God for guidance. 

And guidance he received, so he tells us. God facilitated the withdrawal of 
all other tastes from the core of his heart (sirr), he writes, enabling him to focus 
completely on the rūhāniyya of the Prophet without interference from the 
rühaniyya of any shaykh or Sufi master. In doing so he was provided with the 
definite way out of his state of confusion, which he shares with his readers in 
the following anecdote, again written in the third person: 


When he did this, God disclosed an idea to his insight (basira) that al- 
ludes to a sublime point, of great significance to those who recognize its 
worth. It was an inspiration (ilham^") that came from God's grace upon 
this weak and confused servant, whose state of affairs had brought him 
into a depression. This [inspiration] was that it is this ruhaniyya of the 
Messenger (S) that is linked [directly] to the Lord (‘AJ), in the sense that 
it is His law and His path, and the very Book that He revealed, and His 
spirit (ruh) which He bestowed upon His servant and Messenger.?? It is 
this [ruhaniyya] that He loves andis pleased with, and it is this [rūhāniyya] 
that contains no deviation between it and Him. On the contrary, it cor- 
responds with Him in every respect! When this point became firmly es- 
tablished in his innermost secret (sirr), and his heart drank from it in 
certainty of it, and his soul became convinced of its correctness — then 
the Abrahamic-Muhammadan state of intimate friendship made it clear 


19 Ibid. p. 152. 

20 A reference to the Qur'an, where we often find that there is a particular ru/ that would 
serve as a vessel of the revelations God sent to the Prophets. With regard to the Prophet 
Muhammad's contact with this rüh, see for instance Q. 26:192—194: "Truly it is the 
revelation of the Lord of all Being, brought down by the Faithful Spirit (al-rūh al-amin) 
upon your heart [Muhammad], so you would be one of the warners." 
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to him that, in many respects, what he used to find during the Sufi taste 
was [actually] the opposite of what he thought it was!?! 


This is perhaps one of the most significant passages on our current topic in al- 
Wāsitī's writings, because it presents us with the first-hand account of the way 
in which the tarīga Muhammadiyya was conceived. We will therefore briefly 
recount what it is that we are being told here. 

The first matter of import is that while his step towards the establishment of 
the tariqa Muhammadiyya was certainly deeply influenced and, in a sense, 
even provoked by Ibn Taymiyya (and perhaps also other members of the 
Taymiyyan circle), it was in the end al-Wasiti himself who gave it form. The 
above anecdote gives the impression that what we are dealing with here is a 
key aspect of his method in sulūk that was very much his own conception. 

The realization al-Wasiti claims to have reached through divine interven- 
tion was that the purest link between man and God is not found through any 
Sufi shaykh, but only through the incorporeal presence of the Prophet, his 
rühaniyya, as his corporeal being has passed away from the material world. But 
since the Prophet was the vessel of God's speech on earth and, as such, the 
embodiment of the Qur'an, his spiritual presence continues to be mankind's 
guide to God.?? 

Another point of interest is found in the last sentence of our quote, where 
al-Wasiti makes mention of the Abrahamic-Muhammadan state of intimate 
friendship, ‘al-hal al-Ibrāhīmī al-khalīlī a-Muhammadi which later in the 
same treatise he calls the only correct spiritual state.?? We must take note that 
he is by no means implying that the tariga Muhammadiyya is mixed with the 
ways of other Prophets, such as that of Abraham in this case. It is to him whol- 
ly Muhammadan. However, for our Iraqi Sufi the bond between these two Mes- 
sengers, Abraham and Muhammad, is particularly significant in that God took 
both of them as His khalil, or intimate friend (hence the added adjective “al- 
khalili" in the quoted passage).2* While this state of intimate friendship with 
God (khulla or khilla) was particular to their status as Prophets, al-Wasiti holds 
that the wali, or ‘friend of God, can also attain a share of it, which he refers to 


21 Al-Wasiti, Qa'ida fi asnaf al-ta'alluh, p. 153. The last sentence reads: "'akasa ‘alayhi al-hāl 
al-Ibrāhīmī al-khalili al-Muhammadt bi-ad'af ad'af mā kana yajiduhu fi al-dhawq al-sūfī” 

22 Ibid. 

23 Ibid. pp. 153-154. 

24 n his Qaida tatimma li-hādhihi al-gā'ida fi al-ta'alluhāt, p.156 al-Wasiti specifically 
addresses this issue, and cites a canonical hadith in which Muhammad reportedly said 
that, like Abraham, “your companion,” that is, Muhammad, “is the intimate friend of 
God” For this tradition, see for instance: Muslim, al-Musnad al-sahih, vol. 4, p. 1855. 
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elsewhere as the station of Abrahamic-Muhammadan friendship (magām al- 
khulla al-Ibrahimiyya al-Muhammadiyya).25 As we shall see in chapter 5, the 
final stage in al-Wāsitī's Sufism is precisely the point at which God takes the 
sālik as His beloved (mahbub), which we may take as an indication that he 
viewed the terms khalil and mahbub as synonyms in that regard. If we return, 
then, to our passage from Qaida fi asnaf al-ta'alluh, we may conclude that it 
was the above divine inspiration he claims to have experienced that compelled 
him to connect the entirety of his spiritual journey, from its beginning to its 
highest peak, to the example of the Prophet Muhammad. 

What we learn from this is that, as suggested in the beginning of this sec- 
tion, al-Wasiti aimed to distinguish his sulūk from that of other Sufis. By laying 
claim to the Prophet as the main source for spiritual guidance he effectively 
granted Prophetic authority to his teachings, which now represented the au- 
thentic inward Sunna rather than the conceptions of some Sufi master. We 
may understand this in light of his effort to formulate a Sufism that is compat- 
ible with the puritan, nusūs-based principles of the AAl al-Hadith. With this 
background in mind we now turn to his other writings to study how exactly the 
Prophet should function as a guide on the Muhammadan way. 


2.2 How to Practice the Muhammadan Way 

One of the first steps in the Muhammadan way that is repeatedly mentioned 
throughout al-Wāsitīs works is that the sālik should take the Prophet as his 
shaykh and stick to his guidance, inwardly and outwardly?9 The proof for 
that, he says, is found in the Qur'an, where God commands the Prophet to say 
to his followers: “If you love God, follow me, and God will love you and forgive 
you your sins” [Q. 3:31].2” Several times al-Wasiti compares this relationship 
with the Prophet to the loyal devotion that the Sufis display towards their 
shaykhs, concerning which he says: "stick to him like the fugarā” in our age 
stick to their shaykhs.’28 Beneath the surface of this remark, and others like it, 
clearly lays his frustration with the way he had often witnessed the Sufis he 
met during his travels putting far too much emphasis on their shaykhs. By al- 
lowing their hearts to be filled with the secrets (asrar) and authority (rabba- 
niyya) of their shaykhs, he argues, they have become veiled from the guidance 


25  Al-Wāsitī, Qa'ida fi asnaf al-ta‘alluh, p. 154; and his Qaida ft al-jidd wa-al-ijtihad, pp. 250— 
251. 

26 See al-Wasiti's Umdat al-tullāb, p. 198; Qa'ida mukhtasara, p. 25; Miftāh tarīg al-muhibbin, 
p. 279; Wasiyya ilā bad al-qudat, p. 141. 

27 | Al-Wasiti, Qa'idat al-ruhaniyyat wa fīhā bayān li-mà qabluha, p. 297. 

28  Al-Wāsitī, Wasiyya ilā ba'd al-gudāt, p. 141; For similar statements, see his: Qaida mukhta- 
sara, p. 25; Miftah al-ma'rifa wa-al-'ibada, p. 264; al-Bulgha, f. 7ob—71a. 
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and supervision of the Messenger, and thus deviate from the path of arrival 
(wusūl). He believes that the true reason why the Sufis fail in that regard is be- 
cause they are unable to extract the secrets of spiritual knowledge (asrār al- 
marifa) from the Sunna themselves, thinking that their shaykhs have already 
done this for them: "They thus allow the Sunna to take direction over their 
outward being, while turning towards their shaykhs when it comes to the di- 
vine secrets and realities (al-asrar wa-al-haqa@iq).’*° But as he explains in a 
metaphor, the Prophet is like the pure beginning of a spring; if you fail to drink 
Muhammadan faqr directly from him, you will be taking water that has been 
mixed with salty earth, whose colors have turned yellow due to its distance 
from the source.?? 

The main drive behind attaching oneself to the Prophet ought to be love, 
which he divides into two categories. The first of these is an obligatory (fard) 
expression of love, the second a commendable (sunna) one. Obligatory love is 
to accept what the Prophet has brought in the way of worship for the sake of 
God's love, to abide by the commands and prohibitions as revealed to him by 
God, and to strive for the victory of God's religion in jihad with one's life and 
wealth.?! To perfect the former, the salik has to practice the second category 
of love for the Prophet, which is to closely follow him. This is realized in two 
ways. 

First, one is to excel in imitating his example and to constantly remember 
him and hold him in great awe, to the degree that the heart trembles at his 
mention. He explains that one of the methods to reach this is to incorporate 
praise for the Prophet in one's daily litany (wird). Litanies were employed by 
practically all Sufi groups of his age, and mostly consisted of a specific set of 
Ouranic verses and invocations put together by a shaykh for the purpose of 
recital at fixed times. While it is not mentioned whether al-Wasiti himself ever 
composed one for his disciples, we know from his writings that he strongly 
encouraged them to take a litany to recite during the last third of the night, and 
that this should include a multitude of prayers for blessings upon the Prophet 
(kathrat al-salat ‘alayhi), commonly known as the tasliya.?? 


29  Al-Wāsitī, Umdat al-tullab, pp. 198-199. 

3o  Al-Wāsitī, Qa'ida mukhtasara, p. 24. 

31 Al-Wasiti, al-Sirr al-masün, p. 46, and this is mentioned as the third necessary aspect of 
love for the Prophet in Qawa'id al-nubuwwāt, p. 300. It must be noted that the necessity of 
adhering to God's commands and avoiding His prohibitions is a catchphrase repeated 
endlessly by al-Wasiti throughout his writings. 

32 Remembering the Prophet's attributes and closely following him is the second necessary 
aspect of love for the Prophet in al-Wasiti’s Oawā'id al-nubuwwāt, p. 300. For his mention 
of the tasliyya in the wird, see: al-Sirr al-masiin, p. 46 where he names it as an aspect of 
commendable love, and also: Miftah tariq al-awliyā”, p. 31; Qaida mukhtasara, p. 25; Qaida 
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A second way to realize commendable love for the Prophet is to acguire in- 
timate knowledge (marifa) of him. What is interesting here is that al-Wāsitī 
does not appear to define the term matifa as some purely spiritual, God-in- 
spired form of knowledge, as is its usual connotation in Sufism. He holds that 
there are degrees to matifa, with matifa of the Prophet being the first essen- 
tial foundation.?^ As he explains it, this particular form of knowledge is the 
accumulation of as much detailed information about the Prophet's biography 
and Sunna as one can acquire, leading to a profound and, indeed, spiritual in- 
sight into his being. This is only achieved by reconstructing all facets of his life, 
from its beginning to its end, through a study of the nusus. Of particular impor- 
tance is the genre of Prophetic biography (sing. sira, pl. siyar) and its subcate- 
gories, such as the accounts of his military expeditions (maghāzī) and the 
aforementioned proofs of Prophethood (dalā'il al-nubuwwa), wherein special 
focus is laid on the Prophet's character and the stories of his miracles and pre- 
dictions. A crucial role is also allotted to a study of the hadith collections: first 
and foremost the Sahih books, followed by the Sunan and Musnad categories 
to acquire more detail.?5 

In al-Wasiti's view, any reasonable person who devotes himself to ma'rífa of 
Muhammad's Prophethood with an unbiased, rational approach should be- 
come convinced that he was indeed God's Messenger. He argues that since his 
Prophethood is the pillar of sound faith upon which the religion is built, it is 
essential for the salik’s heart to reach certainty about him and that all doubts 
are cast away.?6 The importance of this matifa to the early stages of sulūk is 
undoubtedly also what motivated our Iraqi Sufi to himself compose several 
books on the Prophet's life.37 


mugarrabīn ja'alnā Allah minhum , p.70. On the practice of taking a wird, see also: 
Madkhal ahl al-fiqh, p. 83. On the use of the tasliya in the litanies of the Sufis, see: Meier, 
Nachgelassene Schriften, pp. 290—302. 

33  Al-Wāsitī, al-Sirr al-masün, p. 46. Gaining ma rifa of the Prophet's time and biography and 
studying his miracles and distinguished status is mentioned as the first necessary aspect 
of love for the Prophet in Qawa ‘td al-nubuwwāt, p. 299. 

34  AlWasiti, Miftāh al-ma'rifa wa-al-'ibada, p. 265; Umdat al-tullāb, p. 206. 

35  Al-Wāsitī, Wasiyya ila ba al-gudāt, p.141; and also: Madkhal ahl al-fiqh wa-al-lisān, 
pp. 49-50; and Qaida fi taqwiyat al-sālik ‘ala al-wusūl ilā matlūbihi, p. 121. 

36  Al-Wāsitī, Talgīh al-asrār, pp. 54-55; Qaida ft nafyī al-khawātir, p. 241; Qaida fī bayan al- 
tarīg ilā Allāh ta'ālā min al-bidaya ilā al-nihaya, p. 181; Qaida fī al-umir al-muwassila wa- 
al-umür al-gāti'a, pp. 216—217. 

37 See for instance al-Wāsitīs Mukhtasar sīrat Rasūl Allāh, which is by far his lengthiest 
work. On f. 3a, he states in the third person that his desire in writing the Mukhtasar is to 
“abridge the entire biography [of the Prophet] out of his affection for other seekers like 
him, and in order to make that which is difficult from it easy for the aspirants (muridin) 
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With the above ma'rifa acquired, al-Wāsitī takes a fascinating turn when it 
comes to its further application. There are several instances where he states 
that the sālik's knowledge of the Prophet's life and times enables him to meet 
with him: 


If, my brother, you yearn for something of these realities of faith (al- 
hagā'ig al-imaniyya) and tastes of spiritual knowledge (al-adhwaq al- 
'irfaniyya), then think of yourself as if you are in the time of ignorance 
(fa-j‘al nafsaka ka-annaka fi zaman al-jahiliyya) and travel to the Messen- 
ger of God (S) so that you can meet him. Then believe in him and become 
Muslim at the hands of him. Your journey to him and meeting with him 
is [done through] your study of his biography (sīra) and all that has been 
narrated from him about his life and normative practice (sunna), and the 
biographies of his Companions and the elite of his followers.*% 


In similar statements made in other treatises we find al-Wasiti explaining that 
marifa of the Prophet enables you to "imagine him in Medina as if seeing 
him” that “you ought to be present [with him] as if you are seeing him” 
and that, consequently, “the Prophetic days become such that it is as if they are 
perceived with the eye”?! In what is arguably his most detailed account on the 
way to see the Prophet by means of one’s acquired knowledge of him, we find 
that this actually pertains to meeting him and establishing a suhba relation- 
ship with him in a literal sense: 


Whoever seeks the greatest bliss, the perfect annihilation (fana) in this 
world and the Afterlife ... and the unseen treasure ... he must meet the 
Messenger of God (S) and accompany him. This is achieved by means of 
those lights [the servant] has within himself that hold fast to his Sunna 


...” Other treatises about the Prophet are Qaida min dalil al-nubuwwa, pp. 302—309, and 
his Hayat al-gulūb, pp. 74-88, which both deal with the proofs of his Prophethood in 
particular. 

38 Al-Wasiti, Lawami‘ al-istirshad fi al-farq bayna al-tawhīd wa-aLittihād, p.94. For the 
translation, I cite my article: Arjan Post, “A Taymiyyan Sufi's Refutation of the Akbarian 
School: ‘Imad al-Din Ahmad al-Wāsitīs (d. 711/1313) Lawāmi' Listirshād” in CHESFAME 
proceedings 1x, ed. K. D'Hulster, G. Schallenbergh, & J. van Steenbergen (Leuven, Paris, 
Bristol: Peeters, 2019), p. 322. 

39  'Yatasawwarahu fī al-Madīna... ka-annahu yarāhu” cf. al-Wasiti, Qa'ida fī taqwiyat al-sālik 
‘ala al-wusul ilā matlübihi, p. 121. 

40  "Wa-anta hādir"" ka-annaka tarahu,’ cf. al-Wāsitī, Miftāh tarīg al-awliyā”, p. 31. 

41 “Wa-tasiru al-ayyām al-nabawiyya ka-annahā bi-manzir al-'ayn; cf. al-Wāsitī, Qaida fi al- 
umūr allatī yanbaghi an takin hamm al-sálik, p. 193. 
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and the external aspects of his law (sharratihi). These lights are produced 
amidst the sparks of [the servant's] endurance in adhering to the narrat- 
ed traditions (al-ittiba‘ li-al-athar), manifestly with his outward body 
parts, and inwardly with his intentions. Now, meeting [the Prophet], vis- 
iting him, and witnessing him is not conceived with one’s external sen- 
sory perception (al-hiss al-zahir), for he has passed on from the world of 
manifestation to the world of the unseen. Accompanying him and wit- 
nessing him can only occur while being absent in the unseen realm 
(ghayb“ fi ghayb), and inwardly in one’s innermost secret (sirr^" fi sirr). 

When the servant knows [the Prophet's] biography, his times, his Sun- 
na, his distinguishing marks, his supernatural abilities (khawariqahu), his 
miracles (mujizatahu), his signs, and his marks of honor, and knows the 
relationship between him and the Prophets who preceded him - he has 
then come to know him, arrived unto him with his heart, and witnessed 
him in the unseen (ft al-ghayb), provided that he loves him at that point. 

An indication of love for him is [the servant's] concern for intimate 
knowledge (matifa) of [the Prophet’s] Sunna after [having acquired] in- 
tellectual knowledge (ilm) of his biography. He must then clothe himself 
with this [love], witnessing the lights of his splendor as if he is with him 
in his age, neither separating himself from him inwardly nor manifestly! 
-.. As it is said: 

Although you are in the unseen, veiled from my gaze 

The heart looks at you from a distance, far away.*? 

Whoever at one point during his lifetime is overtaken by this state, he has 
arrived unto the Messenger (S) and his suhba!*8 


To place the above passage in al-Wasiti's overall narrative on the Muhammadan 
way, let us reiterate what we have thus far seen. We began with the path to- 
wards love for the Prophet, which requires conforming to the religion that God 
revealed to him, imitating and remembering him, and acquiring ma'rifa of him 
through a study of the nusūs. It is then through the combination of all these 
steps and the love that is thereby realized that the doors to meeting him and 
accompanying him are opened. This occurs in the unseen realm, al-ghayb, per- 
ceived by the human being with his innermost secret, al-sirr, which al-Wāsitī 


42 Interestingly, this line comes from a poem by the controversial Sufi al-Husayn b. Mansür 
al-Hallaj (d. 309/922), see his Diwan al-Hallaj, ed. Abduh Wāzin (Beirut: Dar al Jadīd, 
1998), p. 80. 

43 Al-Wasiti, Qa'ida fi al-wisal wa-al-liqà", wa-hiya bughyat al-muhibbin wa-rüh al-mushtaqin, 
pp. 268-269. 
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defines as the heart's kernel (habbat al-qalb).^^ He describes this process on 
different occasions as seeing the Prophet with the eye of one's heart (bi-'ayn 
qalbihi|‘aynay fuadika),* one's insight (basīra),* or one's inner vision ( tyan),*? 
all of which he uses as synonyms. In one treatise he calls it 'the witnessing of 
Prophethood' (mashhad al-nubuwwa), wherein the sālik witnesses the pos- 
sessor of Prophethood (sahib al-nubuwwa).4® 

Although he only rarely attempts to elaborate on the nature of this vision, it 
clearly had to do with connecting to the Prophet's rūhāniyya. In one treatise he 
writes that the above-mentioned trajectory of love is aimed at reaching a state 
wherein one's spirit becomes intermingled with that of the Prophet (mam- 
zūjat" bi-al-arwāh).49 In a precept on Prophethood he delves deeper into what 
he means by that. He explains that when the servant has realized love for the 
Prophet and clothed himself with it, he obtains the realities of his mysteries 
from the light of Prophethood; through his basīra he will know the link be- 
tween Muhammad and the Messengers who preceded him, and acknowledge 
that their lights come from one and the same niche (mishkat). He will then find 
unification (ittihad) with his Prophet, and he will be invested with a garment 
(kiswa) from his clothing. This, al-Wasiti says, “results in a connection (ittigāl) 
between their spirits, of which [the servant] will be conscious during his 
[everyday] conduct (ft mu'amalatihi)"50 

Based on the above, it becomes clear that al-Wasiti did not regard the sālik's 
attachment to the rühaniyya of the Prophet as a mere symbolic act to oppose 
the Sufis' exaggerated focus on their shaykhs. He conceived it as an actual mas- 
ter- disciple relationship with the Prophet, who in spite of his absence from 
the material world could still exercise his influence upon the salik. Since it is 
the Prophet's rūh, his spirit, that remains accessible in the spiritual world, the 
connection with him is necessarily one of the spirit as well. 

Besides the Prophet himself, we find occasional hints that the elite of his 
Companions (sahaba) are also allotted a role in the tariqa Muhammadiyya. In 
al-Wāsitī's view, their guidance is indispensable because they were present as 
the sūra unfolded and God's revelations to their Prophet progressed, and they 
were, in Quranic terms, al-sabiqun al-awwalūn, the First and Foremost in 


44  AlWasiti, Qa'ida ft al-umur al-muwassila, pp. 221-222. 

45 X Al-Wasiti, Qaida fī al-wisal wa-al-liqà", p. 269; Qa'ida mukhtasara, pp. 25-26; Umdat al- 
tullāb, pp. 198 & 206; Qa'ida fi taqwiyat al-salik ‘ala al-wusül ilā matlübihi, p. 121. 

46 Al-Wasiti, al-Tadhkira, p. 29; Oawā'id al-nubuwwat, p. 300. 

47 Al-Wasiti, al-Tadhkira, p. 29. 

48  Al-Wasiti, Talgīh al-afham, p. 156. 

49 — Al-Wasiti, Qa'ida fī ta arruf al-nubuwwa aygan, p. 313. 

50 X Al Wasiti, Oawā'id al-nubuwwāt, p. 300. 
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following him.5' Although he never explicitly says so, he characterizes them as 
archetype Sufi masters who, due to their proximity to the Prophet, were able to 
reach utmost perfection in acguiring a set of spiritual gualities that we may 
recognize as distinct Sufi terms: 


They [the elite of the Companions] were the people most immersed in 
spiritual states, such as renunciation (zuAd), trust (tawakkul), content- 
ment (rida), love (hubb), longing (shawq), annihilation (fana), and sub- 
sistence (baqa’). But due to the strength of their faith and the exaltedness 
of their ranks, the effects of intoxication (sukārā) that these states bring 
about were not visible on them. On the contrary, they were strengthened 
by the light of Prophethood so that they applied these states in [their] 
deeds and strove on the path of God through long, dark nights. This is the 
utmost degree of perfection! Do not wonder at this as you would at some- 
one who is sober and drunk at the same time, for the divine gift contains 
an abundance of Muhammadan traits that continued through the elect 
of the Companions, giving them spiritual strength and stability (al-quw- 
wa wa-al-tamkin), and a state of separation while being united (al-farg ft 
al-jam‘), and of sobriety while being intoxicated (al-sahw ft al-sukr)!52 


The last sentence in particular reflects al-Wasiti’s sentiment that the Compan- 
ions had reached spiritual perfection. What is implied is that even as they were 
completely absorbed in their awareness of God, they always had their feet 
firmly planted in the material world. And since the elite of the Companions 
cannot possibly be surpassed by anyone after them, 


it is from what remains of their milk (ridā'ihim) that those [who come 
after them] will have to be nurtured, and on them that they have to rely 
for the spiritual realities (al-haqa@iq). For they had a certain drink 
(sharab"") that they would take, of which there [still] remain drops that 
will quench the thirst of the people who follow them.5% 


51 The title al-sabiqun al-awwalün comes from the Qur'an, 9:100: “And the Foremost, the first 
of the Emigrants and the Helpers (al-sabiqun al-awwalün min al-muhdjirin wa-al-ansār) 
and those who followed them in good-doing” See also: al-Wasiti, Umdat al-tullab, 
PP. 207-208. 

52 Al-Wāsitī, Lawāmi' al-istirshād, pp. 91-92; Post, “A Taymiyyan Sufi’s Refutation,” p. 319. 

53 Al-Wāsitī, Lawāmi' al-istirshad, pp. 94—95. 
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As with the Prophet, al-Wasiti held it possible to enter into their presence and 
perceive them with the eye of the heart through a study of their biographies.5* 
For although they have passed away, he says, “for those whose hearts are 
opened to their guidance, they are, in reality, alive with God!"5° 


2.3 The Role of the Shaykh in the Muhammadan Way 

Based on the above, the question arises whether al-Wasiti saw any need for a 
living shaykh as a spiritual guide for those who follow the Muhammadan way. 
He often gives the impression that the Prophet suffices as one's shaykh. This, 
however, is not entirely so. At times he reveals that in the beginning of the path 
there is in fact a dire need to enter a master- disciple relationship with a teach- 
er who is a knower of God (ustadh"" 'arif"?), because the spiritual novice 
(murid) may be susceptible to all kinds of excesses under the guise of Sufism. 
Constant fasting, for instance, may appear as a pious deed that brings about 
proximity to God, but in the long term it can do more harm than good to his 
spiritual state, and eventually even cause him to deviate.96 It is one of the tasks 
of a spiritual teacher to guide him through any such pitfalls. In light of its ne- 
cessity in the Muhammadan way, it is thus necessary to briefly scrutinize how 
al-Wasiti envisioned this master-disciple relationship. 

First, there was, in his view, only one kind of shaykh who is truly fit for tarbi- 
yat al-sālikīn — the spiritual training of the travelers unto God — and that is 
someone who has successfully traversed the entire path himself. From al- 
Wasiti's perspective, this means that he must have gone through all the steps of 
sulük (which will be discussed in the next chapter) and has thereby arrived 
unto God spiritually. In the terminology of the Sufis he explains that such a 
person has returned from intoxication (sukr) to sobriety (sahw), from annihila- 
tion (fana?) to subsistence (bagā'), and attained the station of stability (tamkin) 
— though none of this is on his own accord, for a master of this degree has been 
chosen by God to become a guide (murshid) for the murid.5” God desires the 
existence of such men, al-Wasiti says, to serve as proofs for Him, to cure man- 
kind's spiritual diseases, take charge over them and govern them, and lead 


54  Al-Wāsitī, Umdat al-tullāb, p. 207, and: Lawāmi' al-istirshad, p. 94. 

55 . Al Wasiti, Lawāmi' aListirshād, p. 95. 

56 X Al-Wasiti, Oā'ida fi al-umür allati yanbaghi an takin hamm al-sálik, p.191; Qaida fi al- 
umür al-muwassila, p. 222; Qaida fi tajrīd, pp. 254—255; Miftah tarīg al-muhibbin, pp. 280— 
281. 

57  Al-Wāsitī, Lawā'iļ min gawā'id ahl al-zaygh wa-al-dalāl al-mubtilin wa-law@ih min qawa'id 
tarīg al-sadiqin, p. 131; Madkhal ahl al-figh, p. 5o; Mīzān al-shuyükh, p. 241. 
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them unto the path of the revealed law (sharīa), away from falsehood. They 
are, in short, the successors of God's Messengers (khulafā” al-rusul).58 

On rare occasions al-Wāsitī reveals that he ideally envisioned Sufism being 
practiced in a group structure wherein murīds are organized around the guid- 
ance of such a shaykh. This is attested to most evidently in his treatise on the 
way of Muhammadan faqr, where he makes mention of specific rules of eti- 
guette for Sufi aspirants to observe, not only towards their shaykh, but also to- 
wards one another. Among these etiguettes we find that the murīd should 
accompany his fellow fugarā” with admiration, renown, and reverence, and 
prefer them over himself5? However, if one of them displays insolence to- 
wards their shaykh, by for instance shouting at him with harsh words and men- 
tioning his shortcomings, al-Wasiti maintains rather serious repercussions. His 
verdict is that such an aspirant 


should no longer be accompanied after this, for there is no penance for 
the disobedience of a murid among the fugara’. That is because that sub- 
tlety of the heart (al-latifa al-qalbiyya) that is pursued by means of his 
spiritual training (tarbiya), through which a share of the Divine may 
reach him, has been disrupted [by his actions]. Indeed, this share only 
reaches the murid when he reveres his shaykh, respects him, honors him, 
and loves him!69 


Our Iraqi Sufi puts so much emphasis on observing due propriety (adab) with 
one's shaykh because this is, in his view, directly linked to the propriety that is 
due to God and the Prophet. After all, as we noted above, he considers the true 
Sufi shaykh a successor of the Messengers, so to revere him is to revere God and 
the Prophet. For that reason, the aspirant should pay close attention to his 
shaykh, refrain from disagreeing or arguing with him, and carefully inquire 
into his spiritual expressions ('ibārāt) and states (a/rwal) with polite words 
when there is something obscure in them.9! In return, the shaykh should teach 
the aspirant how to be rid of the veils that cover his heart, until the utmost end 
of his guidance is reached. 

Al-Wasiti maintains that spiritual guides are essentially intermediaries 
(wasā'it) between this world and the Prophet.®? There thus comes a degree in 


58  Al-Wāsitī, Mizan al-haqq wa-al-dallāl, p. 223; this treatise is identical with his Ģā'ida fi 
sifat al-'ubüdiyya, pp. 47-48. 

59 X Al Wasiti, Qa'ida mukhtasara, p. 35. 

60 Ibid. pp. 34-35. 

& X Al-Wasiti, Madkhal ahl al-fiqh, pp. 48-50. 

62 . Al-Wasiti, Madkhal ahl al-fiqh, p. 49; Mīzān al-shuyükh, p. 241. 
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the sālik's journey where he arrives unto the Prophet, and his shaykh’s mediat- 
ing role is no longer required. This occurs when the earlier-mentioned 
Muhammadan state is acquired, for then 


the vision of his own shaykh who brought him to the Prophet (S) van- 
ishes before him, and he sees the Prophet (S) from the niche (mishkat) of 
his own self (nafs) rather than from the niche of his shaykh. In the begin- 
ning [of the path], the murid may perceive the Messenger through the 
arch (taqa) of his shaykh, until the Messenger (S) may at times take shape 
within his innermost secret (sirrihi) through his shaykh's instruction 
(kayfiyya). When he ascends to this rank, he rises from the intermediaries 
(wasā'it) to the Messenger (S), from whom he then receives distinguished 
love (al-hubb al-khass), and his spirit will truly be united with his spirit!63 


This is a unique passage in that it is perhaps the only instance where al-Wasiti 
explicitly shares with us how he envisioned the role of the shaykh in the tariqa 
Muhammadiyya. The shaykh's niche through which he sees the Prophet is like- 
ly in reference to the shaykh's spiritual connection with the Prophet. What 
seems to be intended is that the shaykh thereby provides guidance through all 
the steps we have gone through, from the beginning of this chapter up to the 
point where the aspirant, too, becomes connected to the Prophet by his spirit, 
and subsequently perceives him in the unseen. What the sālik reaches at that 
point is required for his further advancement towards intimate knowledge of 
God, which is the topic of the next section. 

Up till now we have followed all the basic steps of the Muhammadan way 
that can be found scattered throughout al-Wasiti's writings. If we go back to 
the beginning of the current section, and question once more to what degree 
we may discern a Taymiyyan influence with all the ground we have now cov- 
ered, our initial hypothesis that al-Wasiti himself had developed the concept of 
the tariqa Muhammadiyya as the way to connect to the Prophet and his Com- 
panions becomes all the more plausible.9^ This does not detract from the fact 
that Ibn Taymiyya's influence is visible in the role our Iraqi Sufi allots to the 
study of hadith and the biographical sources on the Prophet and his Compan- 
ions — after all, it was the Hanbali shaykh himself who pointed al-Wāsitī in this 
direction. Herein we may recognize a distinctly traditionalist, nusūs-based 


63  Al-Wasiti, Qa'ida fī al-hubb fi Allāh hagīgat"", p. 54. 
64 Geoffroy has also noted the originality of al-Wasiti's take in that regard in: "Le traité de 
soufisme,” p. 88. 
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spirituality, an approach that extends even more visibly to the topic we will 
cover in the next section. 

While the effort to harmonize traditionalism with Sufism is thus clearly vis- 
ible, we may also observe that al-Wasiti occasionally tilts the balance more to- 
wards Sufism in his doctrine. This is especially apparent in the method of 
connecting to the Prophetic ruhaniyya and some of the Sufi terminology he 
uses to describe this process, but also in the way he envisioned Sufism being 
practiced in a group structure around the guidance of a complete Sufi master. 
In view of his position as the teacher of Sufism in the Taymiyyan circle, we may 
take this as an indication that there was apparently a crowd for such teachings 
among the traditionalists of Damascus. The same can be said for the master- 
disciple structured practice of Sufism: The mere fact that al-Wāsitī deals with 
the topic seems to imply that such was the nature of the relationship he him- 
self had with his disciples as their shaykh al-sulūk. We may rightfully question 
whether he would have chosen to express himself through such language and 
statements if this would have met with the disapproval of the traditionalists 
who sat at his feet. Since we know he was a respected member of the Taymi- 
yyan circle, this tells us that in all likelihood they generally regarded his teach- 
ings as quite normative. 


3 Sound Marifa of God and His Attributes 


If the shaykh is the intermediary between the sālik and the Prophet, then the 
Prophet is the intermediary between the sālik and God. It is, after all, by means 
of the Prophet that God has made Himself known to mankind;® as al-Wasiti 
puts it: “Prophethood is a stairway and an ascension unto knowledge and 
ma'rífa of God by which God is known and served.”66 We have already noted 
that, according to al-Wāsitī's conception of the Muhammadan way, intimate 
knowledge of the Prophet is but the first of the degrees of matifa. It ultimately 
serves as the required foundation for the branches of matifa of the Divine. In 
other words, when the sālik has mastered intimate knowledge of the Rasūl, the 
Messenger, he is ready to ascend to intimate knowledge of the Mursil, the 
Sender, that is, God. This is done first through God's risāla, the message He sent 
to Muhammad in the form of the Qur'an. In addition, knowledge of God is 
obtained by studying the Sunna in the form of hadith.®” Our Iraqi Sufi thus 


65  AlWasiti, Miftah al-marifa wa-al-'ibada, p. 265; Umdat al-tullab, p. 206; Qaida fi sulūk 
al-tahgīg ilā ghāyat al-matalib li-al-s@ir ilā rabbihi al-dhahib, p. 199. 

66  Al-Wāsitī, Talgīh al-asrar, p. 55. 

67 Al-Wāsitī, Miftāh al-marifa wa-al-'ibaada, p. 265; Miftah tarīg al-muhibbin, p. 280. 
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proceeds from a study of the nusus on the Prophet to a study of the nusūs on 
God. The first steps in acquiring ma rifa of God are thus very similar to what we 
have already seen regarding the acquisition of Prophetic ma'rifa. 


3.1 What is Ma'rifa of God? 

Again, rather than being described as knowledge that is the product of a spiri- 
tual, God-inspired experience, it is the nusus themselves that contain the con- 
crete details about God that, when accumulated, provide the salik with marifa 
of Him. In this approach al-Wasiti expresses a note of caution for the Sufis that 
we have come across several times already in the previous chapters: Sufism 
ought to be a means to an end, not the end itself. While he accepts Sufism as a 
legitimate Islamic science that serves to extract spiritual knowledge from the 
Qur'an and the Sunna, he stresses that it should always be restricted by what 
the holy texts themselves say. Sufis can never claim to get to know God without 
the facts of scripture: 


Whoever makes the science of the Sufis into the direction (qibla) of his 
heart, he will be accorded a general state (hal@" mujmal@) that contains 
no completeness of detail (tafsil). But whoever makes it his pathway until 
he thereby draws the spiritual realities (al-haqa'iq) from the Book and the 
Sunna to which the sciences of the [Sufi] community (ulum al-tā'ifa) al- 
lude, he has been granted success and he has been guided unto a straight 
path. Indeed, the only perfect, comprehensive, straight path, which con- 
tains neither distortion nor deviation, is to seek intimate knowledge of 
God from whence He has made Himself known to us (marifat Allah min 
haythu ta'arrafa ilaynā), through His exalted names and majestic, beauti- 
ful attributes, which are articulated in the Mighty Book and stipulated by 
the Messenger (S) through the [Prophetic] reports (akhbār) and the 
[Qur’anic] verses (ayat) on the divine attributes. Now, each of these re- 
ports leads to one of the sublime secrets of marifa [of God] and one of 
the eminent qualities of [His] magnificence by which the gates of spiri- 
tual knowledge (al/-ma'ārif) are opened to the seekers ...58 


The essential point that is made in this passage is a recurring rule in al-Wasiti's 
formulation of Sufism, echoed throughout his writings, namely, that ma‘rifa 
of God begins with knowledge of the way He describes Himself in the revela- 
tion He sent down unto His Prophet. This was in fact a classical position in 


68  Al-Wasiti, Miftah al-marifa wa-al-'ibada, p. 259. 
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traditionalist theology.® In al-Wasiti's view, every word spoken by the Prophet 
about God is a piece of the puzzle of knowledge of God, whether from the 
Qur'an or from his sayings transmitted in the hadith literature."? The entirety 
of the descriptions found in the nusūs results in a list of names (asma?) and 
attributes (sifāt) by which God wants His servants to know Him, for otherwise 
He would not have revealed them to His Prophet. So, simply put, for al-Wasiti 
the first essential means to marifa of God is to know all of His names and at- 
tributes as found in the Qur'an and the Sunna. 

However, knowledge of them alone is not sufficient, for it must necessarily 
be followed by a correct understanding of their meanings. In al-Wāsitī's sulūk 
this is tightly interwoven with traditionalist theology. In the previous chapter I 
have already made note of the indissoluble bond between spirituality and the- 
ology that his writings display. It is therefore imperative that we first identify 
and elaborate upon the specific theological discussions that are connected to 
his views on marifa. 

Upon studying al-Wāsitī's oeuvre, one will find that in most instances this 
endeavor takes us to the very beginning of his sequence of sulūk, where the 
sālik is told that a sound creed (sihhat aLitigād) is a condition for undertaking 
his spiritual journey. For our Iraqi Sufi this means nothing other than abiding 
by the traditionalist creed of the Hanbali school.” In a Sufi poem preserved 
by al-Dhahabi he writes accordingly: 


And constantly remember [God] after [belief in] the creed based on the 
Sunna, 
The creed of Ibn Hanbal, which cures the deceases [of the heart ].? 


As we shall see below, theology is, above all, crucial to the way one ought to 
deal with the so-called mutashabihat, the ambiguous descriptions of God 
found in the holy texts. Al-Wasiti argues on several occasions that if the sālik's 
beliefs in their regard are corrupted this will have disastrous consequences, as 


69  Fortheimportance of knowing God as He describes Himself in traditionalist theology, see 
or instance: Hoover, "Hanbali Theology," p. 633. 

70  AlWasit, Risāla fī ithbāt, p. 45; Lawāmi' al-istirshād, pp. 94 & 96; Umdat al-tullab, p. 203; 
Miftāh tarīg al-muhibbin, p. 280; Madkhal ahl al-fiqh, p. 50; Hayat al-qulüb, p. 88; Qaida fī 
dhikr asbāb al-mahabba li-Allāh ta'ālā, p. 57; Qaida fi asbāb mahabbat Allah ta'ala, 
marifatihi, wa-asbāb marifātihi, pp. 61—62; Qaida fī taqwiyat al-salik, p.122; Qa'ida ft 
bayan al-tarīg ilā Allah ta'ālā min al-bidaya ilā al-nihaya, p. 181. 

71 This has also been noticed by Geoffroy, "Le traité de soufisme” pp. 85—86. 

72 Al-Dhahabi, Mujam al-shuyükh, vol. 1, p. 30. 
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the degrees of witnessing God (al-mashahid) he must pursue in the later stages 
of his journey will necessarily be corrupted as well.7? 

For the roots of the influence of theology on al-Wasiti's Sufism we again re- 
turn briefly to his life’s story. In the first chapter we have observed that he may 
have initially followed the Ash‘ari school in theology, and at some point be- 
came inclined towards traditionalism. And as noted in chapter 3, at least by the 
time he fulfilled the task of shaykh in sulūk in the Taymiyyan circle, he had 
clearly reached a degree of proficiency in his newly adopted creed. A closer 
look at the process of this transition towards traditionalism as described in one 
of his creedal works reveals that this occurred during a period of confusion and 
restlessness that plagued him regarding the descriptions of God from the nusūs 
whose literal significations are analogous to the attributes of creatures. Does 
God exist in elevation ('uluw) and aboveness (fawgiyya), seated (istiwa’) on His 
Throne? And should such terms as ‘descent’ (nuzul), ‘two hands’ (yadayn), 
‘face’ (wajh), and others that can be found in the Qur'an and/or hadith in rela- 
tion to God be considered as actual attributes (sifāt) of Him according to their 
apparent meanings or not? 

The way al-Wasiti saw it, the theological schools he had studied offered four 
approaches to these issues: The first is to dismiss their concrete realities by ap- 
plying ta’wil, a metaphorical interpretation, which was probably the method 
observed by many of his former Shafit-Ash‘ari teachers, and as it seems ini- 
tially by himself as well." The second option is to read over them without 
comment (imrar), which was a position that existed among certain tradition- 
alists.”* The third option is to refrain from passing any judgment about them 
(wugūf), a position that existed among certain Ash‘aris as we have seen in 
chapter 2. While this approach seems very similar to the preceding one, al- 
Wasiti never elaborates on the actual difference between them as he under- 
stood them. The fourth option is ithbat, the position he will have found in Ibn 
Taymiyya's circle, and which he understands as the affirmation of the attri- 
butes with their apparent meanings." After a careful study of the arguments 


78 Al-Wasiti, Qaida fi tasfiyyat al-akhlāg isti'dad^" liyawm al-hashr wa-al-talāg, p. 93; Qa'ida 
fi bayan al-tariq ilā Allah ta'ālā min al-bidaya ilā al-nihaya, p. 182; Qaida ft al-umür allatī 
yanbaghī an takūn hamm al-sálik, p. 192; Qaida fi al-umur al-muwassila wa-al-umir al- 
qatia, p. 217; Qa'ida fī nafyī al-khawātir, p. 241; Wasiyya, p. 137; Umdat al-tullab, p. 202; 
Miftāh tariq al-muhibbin, p. 279; al-Sirr al-masün, p. 55; Madkhal ahl al-fiqh, pp. 51 & 53. 

74 For his initial inclination towards ta^wil, see: al-Wasiti, Risāla ft ithbāt, p. 26. 

75  Imrār was for instance advocated by Ibn Qudama al-Maqdisi, cf. Hoover, “Hanbali Theol- 
ogy,” p. 633. 

76  Al-Wāsitī, Risāla fi ithbāt, pp. 25—26. It must be noted that although Ibn Taymiyya viewed 
his theology as being grounded in the tradition of the AA al-Hadith, it was quite complex 
and innovative; on this, see: Hoover, “Hanbali Theology” pp. 637—638. A good example of 
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put forth by the different schools, al-Wāsitī claims to have received an unveil- 
ing (kashf) from God that opened his heart to ithbat and made him turn away 
from ta’wil — a claim we may take as indication that he did indeed at one time 
adhere to the latter position.”” This switch would, in effect, have been a turn 
from the kalam theology of the Ash'aris to the traditionalist theology adhered 
to by Ibn Taymiyya and his circle. 


3.2 Affirmation versus Metaphorical Interpretation 

This conversion should not be taken lightly, as adherents of both positions had 
been diametrically opposed to one another for several centuries. In the new 
traditionalist capital of Damascus, too, dissension (fitna) between Hanbalis 
and Ash‘aris (especially the Shāfiīs) was frequently noticeable, both before 
and after al-Wasiti settled there.”$ The Ash‘aris’ main criticism towards tradi- 
tionalists who affirmed the apparent meanings of the above descriptions from 
the nusūs as attributes of God was that this inevitably leads to understanding 
them in an anthropomorphic sense (tashbih) and likening God to His creation 
(tamthīl). This, they held, contradicts reason and revelation, which both dem- 
onstrate that God is utterly transcendent (munazzah) and nothing like His cre- 
ation. More or less in line with al-Wāsitīs overview discussed above, the 
Ash'aris were roughly divided into two camps when it came to the preferred 
solution to the problem of the divine attributes. Some preferred to simply del- 
egate the true meanings of such ambiguities from the holy texts to God (tafwid), 
while another group would resort to ta'wīl.”% Although our Iraqi Sufi disap- 


Ibn Taymiyya's argumentation for ithbāt as the affirmation of the apparent meanings of 
the attributes, and against the use of ta’wil — most notably that of the Ash'aris — is his al- 
Fatwa al-Hamawiyya al-kubra, MF, vol. 5, pp. 5-120. In some respect the approach to the 
divine attributes appears similar to that of al-Wasiti, which we will set forth in the 
following pages of our study. 

77 Al-Wāsitī, Risāla fi ithbāt, pp. 40 % 43. 

78 On their fitna in Damascus, see especially: Michael Chamberlain, Knowledge and Social 
Practice in Medieval Damascus, 1190-1350 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 
pp. 169-173. 

79 Lam indebted to Jon Hoover for sending me his forthcoming article: “Early Mamlük 
Ash‘aris against Ibn Taymiyya: on the nonliteral reinterpretation (ta’wil) of God's attrib- 
utes,” to be published in: Philosophical Theology in Islam: The Later Ash‘arite Tradition, 
ed. Jan Thiele and Ayman Shihadeh (Leiden: Brill). This article gives a useful and concise 
overview of the different approaches to the divine attributes among the early Mamluk 
Ash'aris. Hoover notes that some of those who resorted to ta^wil considered this method 
to be for trained scholars only, whereas others felt this should be the general method 
for all Muslims. We may also note that safeguarding God’s tanzih has always been at the 
center of Ash‘arism, see: Richard M. Frank, “Elements in the Development of the Teaching 
of al-Ash'arī” Le Muséon 104 (1991), pp. 163-164. For the textual proof for God's utter 
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proved of both options, his objection to those who practiced ta^wil was much 
stronger. Let us therefore briefly consider the line of argumentation of the lat- 
ter group of Ash'aris before we turn to al-Wasiti’s own discussions on the mat- 
ter. 

According to the Ash'aris who made ta’wil, logic dictates that if God exists 
in an upward direction, seated on His Throne, He is necessarily confined and 
limited by space. Whenever such is the apparent meaning of statements from 
the holy texts, they believed that this requires a metaphorical interpretation so 
as to avoid the attribution of limitation to God. Hence, they interpreted God's 
sitting on the Throne as His subjugation (gahr) ofthe Throne.9? The same prin- 
ciple applies to corporeal terms in the Qur'an, as found, for instance, in the 
verse "What prevented you prostrating to what I created with My own two 
hands (bi-yadayya)?” [Q. 38:75]. They argued that if the term ‘(two) hands’ is 
taken literally, this means by reason that God has a body and a form. Again, 
because this is in contradiction with God's utter transcendence, they interpret- 
ed the ‘hands’ as God's creative power (qudra).® It must be noted that al-Wāsitī 
was not unaware of this line of reasoning. He reveals in several works that he 
knew very well how such Ash'aris interpret terms from the revelation that they 
viewed as ambiguous.?? 

However, from his understanding as a traditionalist, there was an intrinsic 
fallacy to ta*wīl in such cases. His argumentation is as follows: Whenever the 
Prophet intended a certain word or phrase from the revelation as a metaphor, 
this is either clear through the linguistic context of the wording, or because he 
explicitly added a statement indicating that a change of the apparent meaning 
to a metaphorical one is reguired.3 If the Prophet made no indication of ta*wīl 


transcendence, reference is often made to the Qur'anic verse "There is nothing like unto 
Him" [Q. 42:1]. The diversity of opinions among Ash'ari scholars regarding the divine 
attributes has since long been noted; see for instance: Allard, Le probléme, p. 427. 

80 See for instance the well-known Ash'ari authority, ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd Allāh al-Juwaynī 
(d. 478/1085), who is an excellent example of someone who rigorously applies ta’wil in his 
Kitab al-Irshad ila gawāti' al-adilla fī usūl al-i'tiqad, ed. Muhammad Yusuf Misa & ‘Ali 
‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Hamid (Cairo: Jama‘at al-Azhar li-al-nashr wa-al-ta'līf, 1950), see on 
God's aboveness, pp. 39-40, and on His sitting on the Throne, pp. 40—41. 

81 Ibid. p.156. 

82  AlWasit, Risālatuhu ilā al-shaykh al-Maghribi, pp. 105-106; Wasiyya, p. 139; Talgīh al- 
afhām, p. 154; Risāla fi ithbāt, pp. 26. 

83 This approach suggests two methods of Our'anic exegesis: tafsir of the Our'an through the 
Qur'an, and ‘tafsir bi-al-ma thūr, i.e. exegesis on the basis of the Sunna. This hermeneutical 
approach was also applied by Ibn Taymiyya, see for instance: Walid Saleh, “Ibn Taymiyyah 
and the Rise of Radical Hermeneutics: An Analysis of “An Introduction to the Foundation 
of Quranic Exegesis”” in Ibn Taymiyyah and His Times, ed. Shahab Ahmed and Yossef 
Rapport (Lahore: Oxford University Press, 2010), pp. 144—145. 
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by means of either of these two ways, then that is enough to know that the ap- 
parent meaning is intended. After all, during the Prophet's teaching sessions 
both intellectually gifted and deficient individuals would be present, so he will 
surely have guarded them against any form of misunderstanding when it 
comes to the revelation.$* As an example, al-Wasiti takes the following words 
from the Qur'an: "Are you not aware that God knows all that is in the heavens 
and all that is on earth? Never can there be a secret confabulation between 
[Q. 58:7]. Here, he says, 
itis clear that God is not with mankind with His essence, since the context of 


three persons without His being the fourth of them ... 


the verse indicates that it is rather God's knowledge that is with them. In other 
words, al-Wasiti's ta’wil of this particular verse is that they cannot hide from 
God's knowledge, for He is ever aware of what they do. For an example where 
ta'wīlis not allowed, he refers to the earlier example of the Qur'anic words "My 
(two) hands" (yadayya). While we have noted that a branch of Ash'aris would 
interpret ‘hands’ as God's creative power (gudra), al-Wasiti contests that there 
is no indication that a metaphor is intended, because in the Arabic language 
the word ‘hand’ that bears the meaning of gudra does not come in pairs. In 
order for it to be taken metaphorically, it would had to have read the singular 
form yadı, ‘my hand, instead of the dual form yadayya, he says.®° The conclu- 
sion is, then, that the attribute of 'hands' is not ambiguous, because it is clear 
that there is no explicit or implicit proof to view it as such. As a consequence, 
to make ta’wil of it would be to strip it of its apparent meaning and subse- 
quently deny it as an attribute by which God describes Himself in the revela- 
tion. Besides straying from the method of the Prophet, one would thereby 
deprive oneself of a piece of the puzzle of matifa and fall short in knowledge 
of God. 

As for the argument of the Ash'aris that affirming such attributes according 
to their apparent meanings necessarily results in anthropomorphism, al-Wāsitī 
replies that this is only from the viewpoint of their inconsistent line of reason- 
ing. Like Ibn Taymiyya, he holds that ithbat is in fact the golden mean between 
ta'til, denying God by stripping Him of His attributes, and tashbih, anthropo- 
morphism by assimilating God's attributes to those of creatures.?6 To under- 
line that He is definitely exempted of the latter, al-Wāsitī frequently states that 
all of God's attributes ought to be affirmed in a way that befits His majesty and 


84 — Al-Wasiti, Risalatuhu ilā al-shaykh al-Maghribi, p.105; Risāla fi ithbāt, pp. 36; Wasiyya, 
pp. 138-139; Umdat al-tullāb, p. 203. 

85  Al-Wāsitī, Risālatuhu ila al-shaykh, pp. 105-106. 

86 Al-Wāsitī, Wasiyya, p. 137. On Ibn Taymiyya's utilization of the middle way, al-wasat, as an 
argument, see: Jon Hoover, Ibn Taymiyya's Theodicy of Perpetual Optimism (Leiden: Brill, 
2007), p. 173. 
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magnificence, without imagining them to be in any way similar to those of His 
creation (bi-la tamthil) or in an anthropomorphic sense (bi-là tashbīh), and 
without inquiring into their modality (bi-la takyif).*7 Like the Ash‘aris, he con- 
siders the basis for God’s dissimilarity from His creation to be the Our'anic 
verse "There is nothing like unto Him” [Q. 42:11]. The mistake of the Ash‘aris 
here, he argues, is that they effectively deny those attributes that they consider 
ambiguous because they cannot but understand them in a way that befits cre- 
ated beings. He thereby turns the accusation around, implying that it is actu- 
ally the Ash‘aris themselves who are guilty of anthropomorphism — a classical 
Hanbali counterargument we may note, that was also utilized by Ibn Taymi- 
yya.®9 Furthermore, al-Wāsitī points to the fact that the Ash‘aris do affirm sev- 
en basic attributes of God, namely, life (hayat), hearing (sam, sight (basr), 
knowledge ('ilm), power (gudra), express will (irāda), and speech (kalam).°° 
He argues that, even though any of these could be understood as an accident 
('arad) that exists in a corporeal body, they do affirm these as attributes in a 
way that befits God. To this he objects that 


it is not fair that they are only able to understand [God's] sitting, descent, 
face, and hand as attributes of created beings and thus feel the need to 
interpret [them] metaphorically and alter [their meanings]. For if that is 
how they understand these attributes, that should compel them to [also] 
understand the seven attributes [that they do affirm] as attributes of cre- 
ated beings resulting from accidents!?! 


If the Ash'aris reply that the seven attributes are certainly not accidents but 
apply to God in a way that befits Him, al-Wāsitī replies that, likewise, God's sit- 
ting on the Throne applies to God without limitation (haşr) but in a way that 
befits Him.?? 


87 = Miftah al-ma'rifa wa-al-'ibada, p. 260; Miftāh tariq al-muhibbin, p. 279; al-Sirr al-masün, 
PP. 55-56; Risāla fi ithbāt, p. 44; Umdat al-tullāb, p. 211. 

88 Al-Wasiti, Qaida fī dhikr asbāb al-mahabba, p. 57; Wasiyya, p. 140. 

89 Al-Wasiti, Risāla fī ithbat, p. 44. For Ibn Taymiyya, see Hoover, Ibn Taymiyyas Theodicy, 
p. 50. For an example of an earlier Hanbali authority who used this argument, see: 
Muhammad b. al-Husayn b. al-Farrā' Abū Ya‘la (d. 458/1066), Ibtal al-ta’wilat li-akhbar al- 
sifāt, ed. Abū ‘Abd Allāh Muhammad b. Hamad al-Mahmūd al-Najdi (Maktabat Dar al- 
imām al-Dhahabi, 1990), pp. 45 & 49. 

go A Al-Wasiti, Risāla fī ithbāt, p. 44. These seven basic attributes can be traced back to al- 
Ash'ari himself, who considered belief in them to be one of the fundamental theological 
truths, cf. Frank, "Elements in the Development” p. 154. 

9  Al-Wāsitī, Risāla ft ithbāt, p. 45. 

92  AlWasit, Risāla fi ithbát, p. 45; Umdat al-tullab, p. 204. 
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As a conseguence of having embraced the traditionalist position against 
ta'wīlin favor of ithbāt, the nusūs now offered al-Wāsitī a considerable number 
of divine names and attributes that he would hitherto have rejected as such. 
This naturally meant that whatever his former Ash‘ari-Sufi colleagues had 
claimed of matifa of God was by reason of their theological affiliation incom- 
plete and deficient. It is therefore that al-Wasiti often emphasizes the gravity of 
the aforementioned rule, that a sound creed is a condition for one’s sulūk. As a 
firm traditionalist, it was his understanding that any mistake in this discipline 
will have dire consequences for one’s knowledge of God. 


3.3 The Critical Importance of Direction 
Here, we must take note that, within the subject of the sifāt, the previous ex- 
ample of God's position vis-ā-vis His creation (His aboveness and elevation 
and sitting on the Throne) is repeated most frequently by al-Wasiti in relation 
to matifa. Without a doubt, he considered this the most important aspect of 
creed that ought to be verified by knowledge and assent (tasdiq).9? That is so, 
he states, because it serves as the foundation (as/) and basis (asas) for the 
sālikīn and their starting point of spiritual knowledge (mabda’ al-maürif).9* 
He therefore puts in extra effort to convince his audience of the necessity to 
affirm these as attributes of God. Fully aware of the heated debates on the mat- 
ter (especially from the side of the Ash'aris, as noted above), he admits that the 
sālik may initially be reluctant to do so out of fear that God is thereby restricted 
by direction, which would violate His transcendence.?5 He argues that its cor- 
rectness can nonetheless be confirmed based on both revelation and reason, 
and that to do so is imperative for one's further sulük, as we shall soon see. 
When it comes to the Quran and the hadith literature, al-Wāsitī tries to 
demonstrate on numerous occasions that they are filled with evidence for his 
creedal position on this matter. He cites at least fourteen verses that, in his 
opinion, support the reality of God's aboveness and elevation — such as: "They 
fear their Lord above them (min fawgihim)” [Q. 16:50] — and he cites two verses 
in support of God's sitting on the Throne — such as: “The All-Merciful, sat on 
the Throne (ald al-‘arsh istawa)" [Q. 20:5].9° As for proofs from the hadith 


93  Al-Wāsitī, Miftah al-ma'rifa, p. 261; 203; al-Sirr al-masün, p. 55. 

94  Al-Wāsitī, Miftah al-marifā, p. 261; Umdat al-tullab, pp. 203 & 205; al-Sirr al-masün, p. 55; 
Madkhal ahl al-figh, pp. 53-54; Qa'ida ft al-umür al-muwassila, p. 218. 

95  Al-Wāsitī, Risālatuhu ilā al-shaykh al-Maghribi, p. 108. 

96 The Quranic references to fawgiyya given by al-Wasiti are: Q. 3:55, 43158, 6:18, 16:50 & 102, 
35:10, 40:36—37, 67:16-17, 70:3-4, and 87:1. The Quranic references to istiwā” are: Q. 10:3 and 
20:5. See: al-Wasiti, Risālatuhu ilā al-shaykh al-Maghribī, pp. 104-105; Umdat al-tullab, 
pp. 204-205; Miftāh al-ma'rifa, p. 260; Risāla fī ithbāt, p. 27. 
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literature, he often refers to a report popular among traditionalists, wherein 
the Prophet asks a slave girl where God is, to which she replies that He is in 
heaven (ft al-sama’) while pointing towards the sky. The Prophet then validat- 
ed her answer and rejected none of it, al-Wasiti adds.” His argumentation also 
draws from the well-known tale of the heavenly journey, the mirāj, during 
which the Prophet reportedly ascended through the seven heavenly spheres 
until he reached a distance of two bows or less from God. This, too, is in his 
eyes a clear confirmation that God exists over His creation.98 

While such proofs would have sufficed for the classical traditionalist, al- 
Wasiti also deploys logic to defend his position against the accusation of at- 
tributing limitation to God. This approach was perhaps inspired by his master, 
Ibn Taymiyya, himself an advocate of harmonizing reason and revelation. 
There is, however, some irony in the fact that to absolve God from any limita- 
tion by direction and space, our Iraqi Sufi turns to a typical Ash'ari argument. 
He first tries to solve the supposed contradiction between God's transcendence 
and the attributes of aboveness and sitting by admitting that it would indeed 
be unbelief and anthropomorphism to assert that God is restricted and en- 
closed by any direction, or that He is carried by any place: “He [God] was and 
there was nothing with Him in His antiquity and pre-eternity”99 (kana wa-la 
shay ma'ahu fi qidamihi wa-azaliyyatihi). God existed before the creation of 
boundaries (kudūd) and directions (jihāt), and since nothing new befalls Him 
in His essence or His attributes, "He is now as He was (huwa al-an kama kana)"00 
If we refer to chapter 2, we may recall that the words "He was and there was 
nothing with Him" were actually taught to al-Wasiti as a fundamental spiritual 
maxim by his Shadhili shaykh, Najm al-Dīn al-Isbahānī, in relation to the van- 
ity of self-direction (tadbir). We may also recall that the notion of God's pre- 
eternity was similarly used by the Ash‘ari-Shadhili Sufi Ibn al-Labban to 
denounce literal aboveness as a divine attribute, arguing that God is now as He 
was without any direction and, consequently, without aboveness. It thus seems 
that al-Wāsitī's line of reasoning against limitation and anthropomorphism 


97  Al-Wāsitī, Risālatuhu ilā al-shaykh al-Maghribi, p. 104; Umdat al-tullab, p. 205, Risāla fi 
ithbāt, pp. 40—41. 

98  ALWasiti, Miftah al-ma'rifa, p. 260; Risāla ilā al-shaykh al-Maghribi, p.108; 'Umdat al- 
tullāb, p. 205, Risāla ft ithbāt, p. 27. 

99  Al-Wāsitī, Risālatuhu ilā al-shaykh al-Maghribi, p. 109. 

100  Al-Wāsitī, Risālatuhu ila al-shaykh al-Maghribi, p. 109; Risāla fī ithbāt, p. 41, where he says 
that, before the creation “God was and there was no place, Throne, water, space, air, void, 
or cosmos” (kana wa-lā makān wa-lā ‘arsh wa-la mā” wa-lā fada? wa-lā hawg wa-lā khalā” 
wa-lā malā”). 
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here may actually be adapted from his knowledge of Shādhilī doctrine rather 
than Ibn Taymiyya's formulation of traditionalist theology. 

Having acguitted himself of tashbīh, our Iragi Sufi proceeds to make his ar- 
gument for fawqiyya and istiwa’ as follows. He states that when God's express 
will (irāda) decreed the existence of creatures restricted by direction, who by 
necessity reguire aboveness, underness, rightness, and leftness, He decreed 
that they exist in locality (mahall).!°! Being created in this fashion, 


the judgment of [God's] magnificence of lordship (hukm ‘azamat al- 
rabbaniyya) required that He be above His kingdom, and that the king- 
dom be under Him — which is in terms of the temporality (al-huduth) 
inherent to the creation, not in terms of the pre-eternity inherent to the 
Creator. So when I refer to Him, it is impossible that this be done by a 
downward direction, a right direction, or a left direction. Rather, it is only 
fitting to refer to Him by the direction of elevation (‘u/uw) and aboveness 
(fawgiyya). Again, such reference is from the viewpoint of [created] exis- 
tence, its temporality, and its downward direction. ... When this is known, 
then [understand that] sitting (aL-istiwā') [too] is an attribute of Him that 
existed in His antiquity (fi gidamihi), although its property only mani- 
fested upon the creation of the Throne, in the same way as the reckoning 
(hisab) is a pre-eternal attribute of Him whose property will only mani- 
fest in the Afterlife.!02 


Al-Wasiti thus assumes that the only appropriate mode of existence for the 
creation is in a downward direction (jihat al-taht); God directs us from above, 
ever remaining unbounded by any physical boundary or restriction as He has 
always been in His pre-eternity. This he connects to the Qur’anic verse “Surely 
your Lord is God, Who created the heavens and the earth in six days, then sat 
on the Throne, directing the affair” [Q. 10:3].!%% Due to mankind’s reality as 
temporal, created beings bounded by direction and space, we can never truly 
comprehend the notion of ‘directionlessness’ (ghayr-jihat), al-Wasiti argues. 
We therefore refer to God by fawgiyya, the highest part of the created realm as 
we understand it, because it is the most appropriate point of reference for 
Him.!04 When the sālik understands this, he will know that there is no anthro- 
pomorphism in affirming fawqiyya and istiwa’: “Whoever verifies this in his 


101 Al-Wasiti, Risāla fi ithbāt, pp. 40—41; Risālatuhu ilā al-shaykh al-Maghribi, p. 109. 

102  Al-Wasiti, Risāla fi ithbāt, p. 41. 

103  Al-Wasiti, Risālatuhu ila al-shaykh al-Maghribi, p. 109; Risāla fi ithbāt, p. 41; Rihla, p. 46. 
104 Al-Wasiti, Risālatuhu ila al-shaykh al-Maghribi, p. 109. 
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creed firstly, then in his spiritual taste (dhawq) and unveiling (kashf) secondly, 
his heart will be freed from the resemblance [it has] to attributing limitation 
[to God] and the discomfort experienced at referring to the direction [of 
aboveness]."!05 

Although al-Wasiti considered this sufficient as an explanation, if we fur- 
ther inquire into his reliance on traditionalist cosmology, we may better grasp 
how he really understood God's existence in literal aboveness, seated on the 
Throne. As he puts it, there is a boundary where the created realm stops and 
God's mode of existence without directions (jihāt), distances (masafat), 
boundaries (hudūd), and dimensions (agtār) starts: “[God] is bounded by a 
boundary (hadd) that distinguishes His magnificence and essence (dhat) from 
all that He created”!06 God does not become part of the creation’s restrictions 
by entering it — which would be incarnation (Auli) — but is rather ever sepa- 
rate (ba'in) from it. Our Iraqi Sufi thus differentiates between existence inside 
the created world (dakhilal-Glam) and existence outside of it (kharij al-'alam).107 
The former applies to creatures, the latter to God. From the viewpoint of hu- 
man beings existing inside the created world, it would require an ascension 
from earth through the seven heavenly spheres to reach the boundary of ‘the 
outside, al-kharij, which starts from God's Throne. What lays beyond the 
Throne neither reason nor imagination can comprehended, for it is the unfath- 
omable reality where God exists in His essence.!°* In other words, the only way 
to reach the realm where space and direction cease to exist is to go upwards, 
and it is from there that the creation located under it is governed by God. 

Why is this so important to al-Wasiti? In full acknowledgment of mankind’s 
limited nature, he holds that we are inherently in need of a qibla: a direction to 
face towards during our acts of worship. That is so, he argues, “because we are 
temporal beings (muhdathün), and a temporal being cannot get around direc- 
tion when it turns itself towards [God].”°9 And since the revelation makes it 
very clear that God exists in an upwards direction from the viewpoint of His 
creation, that should naturally be our qibla.!? However, most Sufis literally 
miss the mark here, he says, due to their disavowal of aboveness: 


105 Ibid. 

106 = Al-Wasiti, Risāla fī ithbāt, p. 41. 

107  Al-Wasiti, Wasiyya, p. 143; Miftah al-ma'rifa, p. 261; Risāla ft ithbāt, p. 42. 

108 — Al-Wasiti, Risāla fi ithbāt, pp. 41-42. 

109 Ibid. p. 49. 

uo —Al-Wasit, Umdat al-tullab, pp. 204—205; Qaida fi al-umür allatī yanbaghi an takin hamm 
al-sālik, p.197; Wasiyya, p.142; al-Sirr al-masün, p. 55; Madkhal ahl al-fiqh, pp. 53-54; 
Risāla fī ithbāt, p. 49. 
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More numerous are those who deviate from spiritual realization (tahqiq) 
due to their ignorance in this regard. Indeed, I found that the majority of 
the sālikīn and seekers I have come across do not have a gibla that they 
turn themselves towards, because they have not verified that their Lord is 
above all things, separate from His creation, and are thus confused about 
this. Among them are those who believe that there is no ‘inside’ to the 
[created] world nor an ‘outside, that it has no ‘above, nor an ‘under, and 
among them are those who say that [God] is everywhere. It is certain that 
their hearts will never reach the reality of this affair .... 

Hence, the foremost concern of the truthful ones (al-sadiqin) is their 
matifa that their Lord is above all things. For those among them who 
acknowledge this, it becomes their heart’s gibla whenever they direct 
themselves towards Him and supplicate Him, in the same way as some- 
one who performs the ritual prayer takes the Ka’ba as his gibla when he 
prays: he turns himself in its direction, and this is of the same nature [as 
turning towards the Throne]. Now, when the aspiring seeker (al-talib al- 
murid) becomes certain of this, the Throne becomes his heart's gibla 
whenever he turns himself towards God and desires Him, and it will be 
from this elevated place (al-mahall al-‘ulwt) [of the Throne] that bless- 
ings descend upon him and the realities of divine openings (futūhāt) are 
revealed to him - by the will and volition of God!!! 


Evidently, al-Wasiti envisioned the heart's qibla being upwards as more than a 
mere direction to focus on during worship. For him it is the only way to be- 
come connected to the Throne, which he considers the required gateway to 
God for one's further sulūk. The salik should therefore aspire to have his heart 
constantly directed upwards in all deeds performed for the sake of God, so that 
it ultimately becomes connected to the Throne. By doing so, he states in a let- 
ter: "The heart ascends upwards (ilā al-‘uluw), one heavenly sphere after an- 
other, until it ends up at the Throne. When it ends up at the Throne, directions, 
distances, limits, and dimensions are nonexistent, and all that remains is He 
who has no likeness and is not restricted by any limit”!!2 

What becomes clear from the above is that the role of fawqiyya in al-Wasiti's 
Sufism leaves no room for any other theological denomination to lay claim to 
ma-rifa. In his view, only the adherents of the AA al-Sunna — which we know 
he considers a synonym for the Ahl al-Hadith — can make the Throne into their 


m — AlWasiti, Miftah al-ma'rifa, pp. 261-262. A very similar description is given in Umdat 
al-tullāb, p. 204. 
u2 Al-Wāsitī, Risālatuhu ilā al-shaykh al-Maghribi, p. 12. 
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FIGURE 20 A schematic representation of al-Wāsitīs traditionalist Sufi cosmology. Compiled 
by the author 


hearts’ qibla, whereas those who strip God of His attributes (ahl al-tatil) — 
a typical traditionalist label for the Ash‘aris — are unable to experience this. In 
light of that, his mention of the salikin who fail to verify God's aboveness in the 
earlier quote will surely have been chiefly directed at those who ascribe to the 
Ash‘ari school. He contests that, although they may know God by such attri- 
butes as hearing, sight, and pre-eternity, their matifa is incomplete because 
they remain lost in their ignorance of the direction of their object of worship." 

After the sālik has acquired a sound theological understanding of the divine 
attributes, the next step of ma'rifa in al-Wasiti’s Sufism is to recite the Qur'an 
and reflect on it as if hearing it directly from its original Speaker (min mutakal- 
limihi) from above the Throne. While the sālik would previously only recite the 
Qur'an for the sake of God, he now ascends to a degree in which he perceives 
God's Self-manifestations (tajalliyyat) in the words of revelation through the 
divine names and attributes." For the time being we must pause here, as it is 
from this point that al-Wasiti’s doctrine takes the salik from theory to practice 
by means of his acquired matifa of the attributes, ultimately leading to what 


ug Al-Wāsitī, Risāla fi ithbāt, p. 49; Wasiyya, p. 142. 

u4  Al-Wasiti Qaida ft mazāhir al-shuhūd wa-al-marifa, p. 140; Qaida fī dhikr asbāb al-ma- 
habba li-Allāh ta'ala, p. 57; Qaida ft nafyī al-khawatir, p. 241; Miftah tarīg al-muhibbin, 
pp. 280 & 283; Miftah al-marifa, p. 265. 
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he calls ‘the witnessing of divinity, mashhad al-ilahiyya, a degree in his se- 
quence of sulūk that belongs in the next chapter. 

What this tells us is that while the current section has led us through a com- 
plex set of theological principles that may at first sight appear to have little to 
do with Sufism, al-Wasiti envisioned them as the very basis from which the 
salik proceeds to traverse the required degrees of witnessing (mashāhid) that 
should eventually lead to the apex of the spiritual path. Thus, if we were able 
to recognize a distinctly traditionalist, nusūs-based spirituality in the previous 
section on the Muhammadan way, then this is all the more so when it comes to 
his treatment of marifa of God. Not only does it revolve around basing one's 
knowledge of God solely on the Qur'an and the Sunna - that is, “knowing God 
as He describes Himself” — but it actually leans directly on the notion that ad- 
herence to the traditionalist creed is an essential requirement for one's sulūk. 
Without affirming all of God’s attributes from the nusūs, one falls short in 
marifa of Him; and without affirming the literal meanings of God's aboveness 
and sitting on the Throne, one is left worshipping God without direction, and 
it becomes impossible to connect one’s heart to God’s Throne. 

It isn't hard to fathom that such a traditionalist approach to the concept of 
ma'rífa will have met with the approval of Ibn Taymiyya and the members of 
his circle. I would therefore argue that the teachings of al-Wasiti we have ana- 
lyzed in the present section should be understood against the background of 
their shared activism for the traditionalist cause. His doctrine of ma rifa sets an 
unmistakable course for a full rejection of any kalāmī — and especially Ash‘ari 
- inspired form of Sufism, a topic we will further elaborate upon in the follow- 
ing section. 


4 What Sufism is Not: Refuting the Deviations of Sufis 


The misconception that Ibn Taymiyya saw no place for Sufism in Islam is still 
surprisingly strong today. For the most part, this is because much of his written 
effort on the subject was aimed at attacking and refuting those practices and/ 
or doctrines of Sufis which he thought contradict the original religion of the 
Prophet. From his perspective, however, rather than refuting tasawwuf, he was 
cleansing it of incorrect and heretical notions by pointing out what Sufism is 
not, or should not be.!5 Occasionally, his pupil al-Wasiti displays a similar at- 
titude in the polemical side of his writings. While he certainly never reaches 


u5 ‘It has been said that this is in fact Ibn Taymiyya's approach to religion in general: to show 
what Islam is by pointing out what Islam is not. See for instance: Bazzano, "Ibn Taymiyya, 
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the depth and intensity of his master’s polemics, we can find many examples 
where he tries to argue what true Sufism is by ‘othering’ those interpretations 
he disagrees with. 

It will not come as a surprise that his critiques in the field of Sufism are con- 
ditioned by his experiences described in the previous three chapters. We will 
therefore focus on the three most significant recurring issues from his polem- 
ics, according to the chronological order of his journey. We will start with his 
refutation of sama‘, the Sufi audition, which he often connects specifically to 
the Rifāīs. Then, following on from the Ash'ari-traditionalist divide discussed 
in the previous section, we turn to al-Wasiti's staunch opposition to the influ- 
ence of philosophy and kalam on Sufism. Here, special attention will be given 
to an isolated instance where he expresses harsh criticism towards Abū al- 
Hasan al-Shādhilī, the eponymous founder of the Shadhiliyya. Finally, we turn 
to his most fierce polemics, which are reserved for Ibn ‘Arabi and his followers, 
whom he regarded as the most dangerous Sufi group in his age. Throughout 
these topics, I will occasionally make note of the overlap he displays with the 
spirit of Ibn Taymiyya's polemical thought. As stated before, this is not to prove 
that he was necessarily directly influenced by him or copied his arguments, but 
rather to stress once more that he was working from the same Ahl al-Hadith 
framework as his shaykh. In the conclusion to this chapter, we will discuss how 
al-Wasiti’s polemics may be linked to our analysis of the tariqa Muhammadiyya 
and matifa of God. 


44 Sufi Audition (Sama‘) 

Although al-Wāsitī had found that samā' was also practiced by the Sufis of 
Baghdad and the Akbarians of Cairo, he was evidently most troubled by the 
manner in which it manifested amongst the fugara’ of the Rifā'ī order of Wasit 
and its surroundings." There are several instances in his writings where he 
cautions against sama‘ by specifically calling attention to their practice of the 
ritual, which he clearly considered its most extreme form." That this was no 


Radical Polymath. Part 2” p. 19. I have also made note of this in my article, Post, 
“A Glimpse of Sufism,” p. 162. 

n6 Inthe previous chapter I have made no mention of the sama‘ amongst the Akbarians, as 
al-Wasiti's primary focus in his account on them is not their practice but rather their 
doctrine. He does, however, refer to their sama‘ in his Rihla, p. 42, where he says that “to 
them, the sama‘ is the most desirable thing that incites their impulses, during which 
spiritual knowledge of non-delimited existence (ma'arif al-wujūd al-mutlaq) is aroused.” 

u7  alWasiti, Wasiyya, pp. 145; Mizan al-shuyūkh, p. 244—245; and possibly in Qaida fi i'tibār 
ahl al-khayr wa-ghayrihim, pp.134—135. In Qaida mukhtasara, p.38 it is clear that, 
although he does not explicitly name the Rifa'iyya, his description of those who perform 
samā'is without a doubt in reference to them. He states: “we ought to cry over ourselves, 
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trivial matter, in his view, is evident from his Mizan al-shuyukh, where he puts 
forth the same characteristic descriptions of their sama‘ rituals that we have 
come across in his autobiographical account in chapter 1: They are once more 
depicted as innovators who dance during sama‘ allow men and women to as- 
sociate with one another, and eat live snakes and other forbidden things. Al- 
Wasiti then testifies by God that if the Prophet, the first four caliphs, the emirs 
of the Companions, or the Umayyads would see them in such a state, “they 
would call them to God; and if they'd refuse, they would wage holy war against 
them (jahadühum) with their swords ..."!$ Although this statement is not 
solely directed at the Rifāī samā” he considered this particular issue to be at 
the heart of many of the immoralities he saw them practice under the guise of 
Sufism. 

Needless to say, the sama* was a matter that he found deserving of critical 
attention, perhaps even more so because it was such a widespread practice 
among the Sufis of his age. It is likely that his critical attitude resonated well 
with the community of traditionalists in early Mamluk Damascus, among 
whom there probably existed something of a general dislike towards the prac- 
tice. The Hanbali master Ibn Qudama al-Magģdisī had already issued a fatwa 
against it, and Ibn Taymiyya also launched attacks against it in several of his 
writings.!!? In his aim to keep Sufism compatible with traditionalism, al-Wasiti 
may thus have regarded it as something of an obligation to formulate why, 
from the perspective of a Sufi, sama‘ has no place in the pure Sufism of the 
Muhammadan way. This he tries to do, above all, in al-Bulgha wa-al-ignā'fī hall 
shubhat mas'alat al-samda‘ (The Sufficiency and Convincement to Solve the Ob- 
scurity on the Issue of Sama’), a treatise dedicated solely to the subject. We will 
therefore go through his main arguments found therein, and supplement it 
with references from his other writings that are of relevance. 


for we are tested today by [Sufi] groups (tawa'if) who concern themselves with eating 
what is forbidden .... They lay claim to spiritual states, but they do not smell the 
distinguished flavor of Islam in their exterior, nor the penetrating flavor of faith in their 
interior. They perform auditions (sama'at) and dance to it the entire night, and when they 
perform the ritual prayer they peck like crows!” The last words concern the act of bowing 
in the Muslim ritual prayer, and indicate that they hastily perform the prayer. Note that in 
his Rihla, p. 18, al-Wāsitī describes the Rifa‘iyya in very similar words. 

u8  Al-Wāsitī, Mīzān al-shuyūkh, p. 246. 

ug For Ibn Qudama’s fatwa, see his Dhamm mā ‘alayhi mudda'ü al-tasawwuf (Beirut/Damas- 
cus: al-Maktab al-Islāmī, 1983). For Ibn Taymiyya, see MF, vol. 11, pp. 557—586 and pp. 587— 
649 for two fatwas against sama‘ he also deals with the topic in his al-Tuhfa al- Trāgiyya ft 
al-a'māl al-galbiyya, ed. Yahya b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Hunaydi (Riyad: Maktabat 
al-Rushd, 2000), pp. 430—443. 
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First, it is interesting to note that al-Wasiti was able to see why one could 
easily be confused regarding the impermissibility of sama‘. He clearly appreci- 
ates some of the effects the sama‘ may have on its listener, admitting that it is 
not altogether void of good. He writes, for instance, that one’s inward being 
(al-batin) can be positively affected by the melody, vocals, and tones of the 
beautiful, spiritual poems that are recited. This may aid in casting out concern 
for all that is not God (al-aghyar) and put to rest distracting whispers (wasawis), 
ease the carnal soul (nafs), and stimulate the heart in what it requires of spiri- 
tual states (ahwal) such as love for God (mahabba), longing for Him (shawg), 
intimacy with Him (uns), and nearness to Him (qurb).!2° On top of that, al- 
Wasiti acknowledges that Muslim scholars differ on the legal status of the 
sama‘ Some jurists hold it to be permissible, while others hold it to be forbid- 
den. Even among the Sufis, he says, there are some of the later knowers of God 
(al-'arifin al-muta‘akhkhirin) who practiced it, some who did not, and still oth- 
ers who used to do it and then later repented from it.!?! 

His own verdict is simply that the evil of sama‘ outweighs its good, and that 
this is why it was never ordered by the Prophet. If the performance of sama‘ 
would increase us in virtue and nearness to God, or if it would be a path to- 
wards God's contentment, then the Prophet would not have concealed it from 
us, he argues. The truth of the matter is that it does result in evil, such as unlaw- 
ful love, unlawful assemblies, and unlawful gazing. Under the pretext that it is 
a gathering of the pious it becomes, in the end, a gathering of the corrupt.!?? 
For the most part, this depiction of the effects of sama‘ appears to be based on 
what he himself claims to have observed during the sessions of the Rifa‘s, 
wherein handsome young boys and women would supposedly participate, as 
seen in chapter 1. 

In the knowledge that sama* was not prescribed by the Prophet nor by the 
first four caliphs, al-Wasiti makes it plain that it is essentially an innovation 
(bid'a). Going for the typical Hanbali argument, he stresses that we ought to be 
on our guard against innovations, since the Prophet said that "every newly in- 
vented thing is an innovation (bid‘a), every innovation is an error, and every 
error belongs in the hellfire.”!?3 He believes that this is also why it would not be 
sufficient to defend samā' on the basis of its acceptance by some of the well- 
known Sufis. He simulates a discussion on the matter as follows: 


120  Al-Wasiti al-Bulgha, f. 64b and 66a. 

im — Al Wasiti Masalat fi al-sama', The National Library of Israel, JER NLI AP Ar. 158/7: f. 62b. 

122  Al-Wasiti al-Bulgha, f. 66b—67a. 

123  Al-Wāsitī, al-Bulgha, f. 67a. This well-known hadith can be found in: Abū ‘Abd al-Rahmān 
Ahmad b. Shu'ayb al-Nasāī, al-Sunan al-sughra, ed. ‘Abd al-Fattāh Abū Ghudda (Aleppo: 
Maktab al-matbu‘at al-Islamiyya, 1986), vol. 3, p. 188. 
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Someone may argue: This samā'was practiced by a group of the friends 
[of God] (awliya’) whose high station with God we do not doubt, such as 
the generations of Sufis [sic] of Junayd and his companions, al-Shiblī and 
his like, Yūsuf b. al-Husayn al-Rāzī, and those before him such as Dhū al- 
Nūn al-Misrī, and others like them. Then how can it be acceptable to us 
that you disregard them? 

It is said [in response]: Even if it was practiced by a thousand renun- 
ciant, worshipful, pious individuals — or more or less [than that] — it has 
still been omitted by the generality of the Companions of the Messenger 
of God (S), and they were on intimate terms with him! If Dhū al-Nūn had 
[indeed] done it, then it was still omitted by Abū Bakr al-Siddiq. Or even 
if it was attended by Junayd, it has been established on his own account 
that he repented from the sama‘and renounced it before he passed away.!?* 


As we have noted before, a core aspect of al-Wasiti’s sulūk is the premise that 
the religion is perfectly complete as it was taught by the Prophet, and that 
there is no need to go beyond the nusus. Just as this applies to the way God 
describes Himself in the revealed texts, this also holds true for the rituals of 
worship by which one means to draw closer to God. Based on this premise, al- 
Wasiti holds that there are no grounds for practicing the kind of samā' that 
involves dancing, singing, and the beating of drums, since neither the Prophet 
nor the Companions ever did this.!?5 

He does offer an alternative, however, by differentiating between two types 
of sama‘. On the one hand, there is the variety we have thus far been discuss- 
ing, for which he says the word ‘sama’ has become the technical term agreed 
upon by the people of his age, thus labeled ‘al-sama‘al-istilaht?!*° On the other 
hand, there is the variety that is rightful by the revelation, thus labeled ‘al- 
sama'al-mashrü*' He argues that it ought to be realized that the former variety 
is made up of doubt (shubha) and worldly appetite (sha/rwa). Doubt, he ex- 
plains, is the uncertainty concerning the truth of what one experiences during 
the sama‘ gathering, as the references to God's love in the poetry that is recited 
therein may at times lead one to find a share of the spirits (nasīb al-arwah). 
Worldly appetite, on the other hand, is the share of the carnal souls (nasib al- 
nufūs) that is intermingled with the share of the spirits, which eventually 
causes the samā' to become something that is done for the Devil rather than 
for God. As for the rightful sama‘, in accordance with the covenant (‘ahd) of 


44  Al-Wasit, al-Bulgha, f. 67a. 
1235 Al Wasiti, Mīzān al-shuyükh, p. 244. 
126 — Al-Wasiti, Mas'alat fi al-samá', f. 62b, where he says: “istalaha ‘alayhi ahl hadha al-zamān” 
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the Prophet, the rightly guided caliphs, and the Followers (tabi‘m), that is to 
listen closely to the Qur'an. As opposed to sama‘ istilahi, al-Wasiti holds that 
this variety is purely for the spirit, so that neither the carnal soul nor the Devil 
can have a share in it.12” 

He then tries to demonstrate that the two varieties of sama‘ are in truth ir- 
reconcilable by highlighting the essential differences between them. He states 
that those Sufis who practice sama‘ istilahi supposedly argue that the Qur'an 
does not behoove the innate nature of man (tibā' al-bashar), so that one will 
not find ecstasy (wajd) when listening to its audition. They are said to believe 
that poetry does behoove man and softens the heart, so that one ought to listen 
to that instead.!?$ As to be expected, al-Wasiti rejects this as a vile argument, 
stating that as a consequence of this erroneous claim, such Sufis are unable to 
find any spiritual sensation — or dhawq, ‘taste, as he calls it — in the recitation 
of the Quran (tilawa) and the ritual prayer (salat): 


The realizers (muhaqqiqun) have verified that the taste of sama‘ conflicts 
with the taste of ritual prayer. Hence, anyone who is enraptured during 
the sama ‘istilahi and finds therein the perfection of his taste will not find 
the taste of Qur’anic recitation and ritual prayer. In all likelihood, the one 
who tastes sama ‘will never find the taste of ritual prayer, because there is 
a conflict between these two tastes that is known by those who know the 
distinguished taste of Islam.!?9 


By the word ‘realizers’ al-Wāsitī likely means the true Sufis, those who have at- 
tained to hagīga, the deeper, spiritual reality of things. He continues his argu- 
mentation, emphasizing how curious it is that the hearts of some Sufis who 
claim to love God have no room for the sama‘ of God's Speech, and are instead 
filled with the sama‘ of poetry and hand-clapping.!?? As we have alluded to in 
the previous section, he holds that it is in the Quran that the sālik finds 
tajalliyyāt: those verses wherein God manifests Himself to His servants through 
His divine names and attributes. He therefore considers it essential to listen 
attentively to the recitation of God’s verses and reflect on their meanings, as 
they are a gateway to intimate knowledge of Him (ma'rifa).1?! 

Such is, in his view, the only true and rightful samd‘as practiced by the Salaf 
and the righteous Sufis of old and, as such, a trademark of those who stick to 


127 Al Wasit, al-Bulgha, f. 67b—68a. 

128 = Al-Wasiti, Qa'ida mukhtasara, p. 39. 

129  Al-Wāsitī, a/-Bulgha, f. 68b. 

130 Al-Wasiti, Qa'ida mukhtasara, p. 39. 

131  Al-Wāsitī, Qa'ida mukhtasara, p. 39; al-Bulgha, p. 69a. 
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Muhammadan poverty (ahl al-fagr al-Muhammadī).!3? He claims that among 
those who adhered to it were Fudayl b. ‘Iyad, Ibrahim b. Adham, Wahb b. al- 
Ward, Wahb b. al-Munabbih, Hudhayfa b. al-Mar'ashi, Sufyan al-Thawri, Dhü 
al-Nun al-Misrī, Shaqiq al-Balkhi, Hatim al-Asamm, Sahl al-Tustarī, Ma'rüf al- 
Karkhi, Sari al-Saqati, Abū al-Qasim al-Junayd, and others like them.!3? In lay- 
ing claim to these names, he creates the image that the samā'that is rightful by 
revelation was in fact part of the tradition of the early models of authentic 
Sufism, sadly abandoned by the majority of the later Sufis. 

Interestingly, Ibn Taymiyya has the exact same argumentation concerning 
sama‘ He, too, differentiates between what he views as the newly invented 
sama‘ of the later Sufis and the Qur’anic sama‘ Likewise, he claims that the 
latter variety of sama* was originally practiced by the very same list of early Sufi 
authorities also mentioned by al-Wāsitī.34 Although such arguments may very 
well predate both Hanbali scholars, I have yet to find earlier examples wherein 
Quranic sama* is similarly linked to the first generation of the Sufi figures. If 
this notion was actually brought into being by either al-Wasiti or Ibn Taymiyya, 
it remains impossible to say whether one had appropriated the arguments of 
the other, or whether they simply shared a method that coincidentally led to 
the same conclusions on this issue. 


4.2 Philosophy and Kalam 

Moving on to the second object of al-Wasiti’s polemics, he held that the major- 
ity of the fallacies and heresies he found in the words and deeds of his fellow 
Sufis can be traced back to foreign influences that entered Islam. He names the 
books of the ancient philosophers (al-falasifa) and sages (al-hukamā”), in par- 
ticular, as the main source of deviation that slowly poisoned the pure religion 
(al-sharī'a al-khalisa) by inspiring the establishment of such sciences as logic 
(mantiq) and speculative theology (kalām) within the domain of Islam.!35 
Again, he leans on the traditionalist premise that the pathway unto God can 
only be known by what God Himself has revealed, so that the faculty of reason 
(quwwat al-'ugūl) should not be allotted any role therein. Because God was the 
source of knowledge for the Prophets, only they proclaimed absolute truths, he 
contends. The philosophers, on the other hand, rely on reason, which can be 
flawed. Therefore, he argues that in its utter perfection and completeness, 


132. Al-Wasiti, Qa'ida mukhtasara, pp. 39—40. 

133 Al-Wasiti, Mīzān al-shuyükh, p. 245. 

134 Ibn Taymiyya, MF, vol. u, p. 592; and also his al-Tuhfa, pp. 430—431 & 439—440. 
135  Al-Wāsitī, Umdat al-tullāb, p. 202. 
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God's religion should not be intermingled with sciences that are the product of 
mankind's own reasoning.!%6 

He claims, however, that this is exactly what many Muslims have done since 
they have gradually turned to kalām. He places the beginning of this develop- 
ment around the third and fourth century after Hijra, not long after the end of 
the age of the Salaf, we may note.!?7 In Talgīh al-asrar, he specifically names 
the reign of the ‘Abbasid caliph Abu Jafar Abd Allah al-Ma'mün (r. 198—218/813— 
833) as the turning point from which the religion began to become weak and 
disunited. Now, al-Ma'mūn was the caliph responsible for instigating the fa- 
mous Mihna, the inquisition known especially for enforcing the doctrine that 
the Quran is created, which was officially adopted by the ‘Abbasid caliphate. 
Since this Mihna was perhaps the greatest clash between the rationalist parti- 
sans of kalām and the traditionalist partisans of hadith, it is unsurprising that 
al-Wasiti mentions this particular caliph when he speaks of what he views as 
the decay of pure religion. It is often disregarded that this episode did not re- 
volve solely around the createdness of the Qur'an, but also meant to censure 
the traditionalists' affirmation of the apparent meanings of the ambiguous de- 
scriptions of God from the nusūs, which was considered anthropomorphism 
from the kalāmī point of view. The Mihna resulted in the persecution and flog- 
ging of the eponymous founder of al-Wasiti’s own madhhab, Ahmad Ibn 
Hanbal, and demonstrated more clearly than ever before that the mutakallimūn 
were a force to be reckoned with.!58 

I have argued several times before that, although never stated explicitly, al- 
Wāsitī's allusions to the presence of kalām theology in the religious landscape 
of his own context would, aboveall, have been madein relation to the Ash'aris.139 
They had by then become the most authoritative mutakallimün in Sunni Islam, 
having triumphed over practically all opposing theologies of the other kalam 
schools.^? In Miftah tarīg al-awliya’, al-Wasiti even directly admits that the 
true traditionalists have become a minority in his age when he adjures his 


136 — Al-Wasiti, Hayat al-qulüb, p. 74. 

137  Al-Wāsitī, Risālatuhu ilā al-shaykh al-Maghribi, p. 105; Wasiyya, p. 139. 

138 Ontheclash between rationalism and traditionalism during the Mihna, and Ibn Hanbal’s 
story in that regard, see for instance: Nimrod Hurvitz, "Mihna as self-defense,” Studia 
Islamica, no. 92 (2001): pp. 93-111; Christopher Melchert, "The Adversaries of Ahmad Ibn 
Hanbal” Arabica 44:2 (1997): p. 252. 

139 Speaking of kalam in his age, al-Wasiti mentions how the kind of ta’wil we have treated in 
the previous section has come to dominate Muslim theology. This, as we have noted, was 
also the position of a branch of the Ash‘aris. See his Risālatuhu ilā al-shaykh al-Maghribi, 
p. 105; Wasiyya, p. 139. 

140  Makdisi, “Hanbalite Islam,” pp. 220 & 228; Ignaz Goldziher Introduction to Islamic Theol- 
ogy and Law (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1981) pp. 94-95. 
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reader to follow the jurists, fugara’, and Sufis of the Ahl al-Sunna wa-al-Hadīth, 
“who base themselves on the science of hadith and athar” and adding that 
“they are but few”! 

When it comes to Sufism, he holds that the majority of the Sufi masters of 
old would have adhered to the traditionalist creed, and that kalām — again, 
most likely in the form of Ash‘arism — only infiltrated the ranks of the later 
ones. Among the early traditionalist Sufis who would have affirmed God’s abo- 
veness he specifically names al-Muhasibi, al-Tustari, ‘Amr b. Uthmān al-Makkī, 
al-Junayd, and perhaps surprisingly, al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi, a proto-Sufi re- 
proached by Ibn Taymiyya on several occasions."? Among the increasingly 
rare examples of traditionalist Sufis from the generations that followed after 
them al-Wasiti only names ‘Abd Allah al-Ansārī and ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, 
both Hanbali Sufis we may recall.!*3 

A noteworthy observation is that while he is frequently critical of the influ- 
ence of kalam on later Sufism, he hardly ever sees the need to do so in connec- 
tion to any particular individual or group. One of the rare instances where he 
attaches a name to his criticism is an isolated mention of Abū al-Oāsim al- 
Qushayni (d. 465/1072), whom he says “would fanatically cling to the school 
(madhhab) of those who make ta’wil and negate direction,” a remark that is 
clearly directed at al-Oushayrīs Ash‘ari affiliation. Apart from al-Qushayri, 
I have only found him explicitly mention kalām in relation to the Shadhiliyya. 

Despite his claimed dislike for kalam well before his entry in Damascus, his 
changing views on the Shadhiliyya after he had settled there suggest that his 


ig Al-Wasiti, Miftāh tarīg al-awliyā”, p. 35. 

142  Al-Wasiti, Risālatuhu ilā al-shaykh al-Maghribi, p. 108, where he says that “even al-Hakim 
al-Tirmidhi — may God have mercy on him - states in his writings that the hearts ascend 
to the heavens, until they eventually end in a/-ma'laq, which is a place in the Throne 
where the hearts of the friends [of God] who have reached nearness are suspended: they 
are the gathered hosts of them, the ones set above the others.’ This shows that al-Wasiti 
was probably familiar with al-Tirmidhi’s famous Sīrat al-awliyā” (better known as Kitab 
khatm al-awliyā”), a book that was severely criticized by Ibn Taymiyya (see for instance: 
MF, vol. 11, pp. 373-382). Compare al-Wasiti’s quoted words with the critical edition of 
Sīrat al-awliya’, in: al-Hakim Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Tirmidhi, Thalatat musannafat li-al- 
Hakim al-Tirmidhi, ed. Bernd Radtke (Beirut/Stuttgart: In Kommission bei Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 1992), p. 18; and in translation, see: Bernd Radtke & John O'Kane, The Concept of 
Sainthood in Early Islamic Mysticism: Two Works by al-Hakim al-Tirmidhī; an Annotated 
Translation with Introduction (Richmond, Surrey: Curzon Press, 1996), p. 68; Interestingly, 
on pp. 64—65 Radtke also makes note of al-Tirmidhi’s more traditionalist hadith-based 
understanding of Islamic cosmology, which he says had not yet been influenced by the 
ancient Greek philosophical world model. 

143  Al-Wāsitī, Risālatuhu ilā al-shaykh al-Maghribi, pp. 107-108; Madkhal ahl al-fiqh, pp. 51- 
53- 
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comments in censure of rationalist theology within the domains of Sufism 
were to some degree influenced by his membership of Ibn Taymiyya's circle. 
Clearly his stance towards his fellow Sufis became more and more defined in 
accordance with the principles of traditionalism as he lived amongst the 
Taymiyyans. In chapter 2 we have already seen that he had addressed his disap- 
pointment with the Shādhilīs' reliance on kalām guite carefully in his autobi- 
ography; for although he strongly disapproved of it, he still found much good 
in their spiritual teachings. However, his attitude is markedly different in 
Qaida ft asnaf al-ta'alluh. In this treatise he states that there is in some ways a 
distance between the Shadhili way and the Muhammadan way, only known to 
those who know the tariqa Muhammadiyya. His main argument against the 
Egyptian Sufi t@ifa is that al-Shadhili had “associated with the sciences of the 
philosophers (ulum al-falāsifa), because he refers to the universal intellect (al- 
aql al-kullī) in his discourse.”!*+ Al-Wāsitī then goes on to say that whoever at- 
taches himself to the Moroccan shaykh will therefore be molded by some 
precepts that are correct, and some that are not. 

We may perceive this change of tone as an indication of his increasingly 
hardened stance towards non-traditionalist Sufis. As we have noted in chapter 
8, this occurred against the background of his growing rigor in adhering to the 
principles of traditionalism from the moment he had settled in Damascus on- 
wards. This left no room for elements that were not in some way based on the 
nusūs, at least from his point of view. It seems that, more than before, tradi- 
tionalist theology had become the balance to measure which Sufis were part of 
the AALal-Sunna and which ones were not, and thus ought to be avoided. 

There is reason to believe that Ibn Taymiyya's teachings played some role in 
this development. The Hanbali shaykh al-Islām displays a very similar outlook 
on the influence of philosophy and kalām on Sufism in his writings. Like al- 
Wasiti, he claims that the early Sufis belonged to the AAl al-Hadith and af- 
firmed all of God's names and attributes. And again, apart from al-Hakim 
al-Tirmidhi, he names the exact same authorities to give examples of Sufis he 
accepts as traditionalists. Only among the later shaykhs does he start to distin- 
guish roughly between two categories of deviating Sufis: those who were influ- 
enced by the kalam theology of the Jahmiyya, such as the Ash‘ari Sufi 
al-Qushayri and his ilk, and those who were influenced by Greek philosophy, 
such as the Sufis of Ibn ‘Arabi’s school of ittihād.!*5 


144 Al-Wasiti, Qa'ida ft asnāf al-ta‘alluh, p. 151. 
145 Ibn Taymiyya, Kitab al-safadiyya, vol. 1, p. 267; Dar’ ta'arud, vol. 5, pp. 4—7, vol. 6, p. 266, 
vol. 7, p. 145; al-Radd ‘ala al-Shadhili, p. 39. 
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The influence of Ibn Taymiyya on al-Wāsitī in measuring Sufism according 
to the balance of traditionalism was likely also what caused the latter's change 
of heart regarding the Shādhiliyya. In fact, he may have borrowed the above- 
mentioned argument against al-Shādhilī from his Hanbalī master. Although 
relatively unknown, Ibn Taymiyya composed a refutation of the Moroccan 
Sufi, which goes into considerable detail to censure some statements of his in 
the field of Sufism. The second half of the book deals exclusively with a lengthy 
passage quoted from a treatise that is attributed to al-Shadhili, wherein the lat- 
ter makes mention of the primordial intellect (al-‘aq/ al-aslī) and the necessary 
intellect (al-‘aql al-darūrī).!*$ Ibn Taymiyya, who was without a doubt much 
more knowledgeable in philosophy than al-Wasiti, then goes to great lengths 
to show that these two terms originate from philosophy and have nothing to do 
with the pure religion of the Prophets. What is interesting is that, contrary to 
al-Wasiti’s claim, to my knowledge the eponymous founder of the Shadhiliyya 
never uses the term ‘universal intellect’ (a/-‘aq/ al-kullt) in the writings attrib- 
uted to him. However, commenting on the two intellects that are indeed men- 
tioned by al-Shadhili, Ibn Taymiyya says in his refutation that the philosophers 
view ‘the active intellect’ (al-‘aql al-fa“al) as the intellect that is closest to us 
“and [that] they say that the scriptures that came down unto the hearts of the 
Prophets come from it, and that [God's] words that reached Moses came from 
it”!47 In other words, Ibn Taymiyya apparently understood one of the terms 
used by al-Shadhili as a reference to the ‘active intellect’ Because the ‘universal 
intellect’ mentioned by al-Wasiti and the ‘active intellect’ mentioned by Ibn 
Taymiyya happen to be synonymous, it becomes very plausible that the former 
may have taken his argument against al-Shadhili from the latter.!48 If this is in- 
deed the case, then we have here another clear indication that al-Wasiti’s hard- 
ening attitude towards Sufis who did not operate strictly within the boundaries 
of traditionalism was, at least to some degree, influenced by Ibn Taymiyya. 
Whether the same can be said of our next and final topic, his polemical activ- 
ity against the Akbarian Sufis, is not so clear-cut as we will now see. 


146 Ibn al-Sabbagh, Durrat al-asrar, p. 134. 

147 Ibn Taymiyya, al-Radd ‘ala al-Shadhili, p. 132. 

148 While al-'aql al-kulli is more commonly known as al-‘ad/ al-fa“al, its use can be traced 
back to the Brethren of Purity (ikhwān al-safa’), see for instance: Ismail K. Poonawala, 
“Humanism in Isma‘li Thought: The Case of the Rasā'il Ikhwan al-Safa’ (The Epistles of 
the Sincere Brethren and Faithful Friends)” in Universality in Islamic Thought, ed. M. 
Morony (London: I. B. Tauris, 2014), p. 71. 
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4.3 The Monistic Akbarians 

Based on our study in the previous chapter, it appears that al-Wasiti's severe 
animosity towards the monism (wahda), unification (ittihād), and incarnation 
(hulūl) supposedly professed by the Akbarians had sprung forth from his own 
experiences among them in Cairo rather than under the influence of Ibn 
Taymiyya’s polemics. It remains difficult to assess whether the latter’s writings 
and arguments against their teachings did inspire the refutations al-Wasiti 
subsequently composed himself against the Akbarian school, as there certain- 
ly are parallels that can be drawn between them. However, it is also true that 
Ibn Taymiyya is much more elaborate in his argumentation, and also delves 
into philosophy when discussing Ibn ‘Arabi and his doctrine, a field al-Wasiti 
never really quite dares to engage with.!*9 I have not found the latter ever bring 
up philosophy in relation to the Akbarians, whereas we have noted above that 
his Hanbali shaykh specifically linked the roots of monistic Sufism to it. This, I 
would argue, indicates that the arguments al-Wasiti sets forth in refutation of 
Akbarian Sufis were rather the fruits of his own labor. 

Itis important to note that by far the bulk of his polemical effort in the field 

of Sufism is directed against Ibn ‘Arabi and his followers. He authored at least 
three refutations that deal solely with the heresies he found in their doctrine, 
two of which have been at my disposal. These are: Lawāmi' al-istirshad fi al- 
farq bayna al-tawhid wa-aLittihād (Flashes of Guidance to Differentiate Be- 
tween Divine Unity and Monism) and Ashi‘at al-nusus fi hatk astar al-Fusūs 
(Rays of Statements to expose ‘the Fusūs').!*% The former is meant as a rather 
elementary and general warning against monistic Sufism, while the latter is 
specifically written as a step-by-step rebuttal of Ibn ‘Arabs treatise Fusūs al- 
hikam. Besides these two titles and the section on the Akbarians from al- 
Wasiti’s autobiography, there are at least seven more works that contain 
passages in which he attacks them and their teachings.'5! 


149 Below I will give a summary of al-Wasiti's argumentation against the Akbarians. For Ibn 
Taymiyya's detailed refutation of them, see for instance his Hagīgat madhhab al-ittiha- 
diyyīn, in MF, vol. 2, pp. 134—284. 

150 Unavailable to me has been al-Bayan al-mufid fi al-farq bayna al-ittihad wa-al-tawhid (The 
Beneficial Elucidation on the Differentiation between Monism and Divine Unity), which 
al-Wasiti mentions in Risalatuhu ilā al-shaykh al-Maghribi, p. 114. Note that I have con- 
sulted two editions of Ashi“at al-nusüs, one of which is published in al- Tmadiyyat (pp. 53- 
85). The other edition is published under the variant title Bashurat al-nusūs ft hatk astar 
al-Fusus and misses certain words and phrases found in the former, which sometimes 
make the text less clear. I have therefore chosen to rely on the former rather than the 
latter. 

i3 Talgīh al-afhām, pp.152—153; Lawāih min gawā'id, pp.124—128; al-Tadhkira, pp. 35-36; 
Miftah al-marifa, p. 253; Risālatuhu ilā al-shaykh al-Maghribi, pp. 13-17; Umdat al- 
tullāb, pp. 214—215; Qaida fi bayan al-sulük, p. 163. 
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Below will follow a summary of the main arguments directed against them 
and the doctrine of wahdat al-wujūd, the unity of being. In the previous chap- 
ter we have already been given a taste of al-Wasiti’s problem with the latter 
concept, which revolves around the Akbarian conception of existence in rela- 
tion to God's unity. However, since his autobiographical account does not con- 
vey the full depths of his argumentation, there is still more to be said in that 
regard. 

If one undertakes to study what it is al-Wāsitī says about Ibn ‘Arabi and his 
followers in his other writings, it soon becomes apparent that his most vicious 
slander is directed against them. This should not come as a surprise, as we have 
seen that of all the Sufi groups he had come across he was evidently most trou- 
bled by them. We may thus presume that, as with the subject of sama‘, he saw 
it as something of a necessity to distance himself and the science of tasawwuf 
from their doctrine in unequivocal terms — and this he indeed does. He dis- 
plays no reluctance to openly declare that those with Akbarian leanings are 
outside the pale of Islam, and on several occasions even calls upon God to 
eradicate them from the face of the earth.!5? In one letter, he argues that it is 
forbidden to say the customary invocation for a deceased Muslim, “may God 
have mercy on him,” after mentioning the names of Ibn ‘Arabi, Ibn Sabīn, al- 
Qunawi, Ibn Hud, al-Balyani, al-Tilimsani, and their ilk.53 At times, their devi- 
ant nature is emphasized by comparing their heresy to that of the Batiniyya 
and Qaramita Shi'ites, and by linking their doctrine to the eponymous founder 
of the Jahmiyya, Jahm b. Safwan (d. 128/745), and to the Murji'ī theologian 
Bishr b. Ghiyath al-Marīsī (d. 218 or 219/833 or 834).!54 

It would nevertheless be wrong to assume that al-Wasiti's treatment of the 
Akbarians does not surpass mere name-calling. As we have seen in the previ- 
ous chapter, he appears to have become well familiar with Ibn ‘Arabi’s madh- 
hab (school or doctrine) when he stayed in Cairo. This is indeed substantiated 
by his analysis of their teachings as found throughout his writings. 

Because he was convinced that anyone who desires to know the true doc- 
trine of Ibn ‘Arabi should consult the Fusūs al-hikam, the majority of his po- 
lemical attention is devoted to this book.!55 When he brings forward proofs for 
what he considers the heresy in Akbarian teachings, he almost exclusively does 
so by referring to or quoting from the Fusüs. A typical example is the following 
passage from his Ashi“at al-nusus: 


152 Al-Wasiti, Umdat al-tullāb, p. 214; Ashi"at al-nusüs, pp. 30 & 58. 
153 Al-Wasiti, Risālatuhu ilā al-shaykh al-Maghribi, p. 113. 

154  Al-Wāsitī, Lawāmi” p. 94; Talqih al-afham, p. 153. 

155 Al-Wasiti, Risālatuhu ila al-shaykh al-Maghribi, pp. 114. 
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O people of intelligence, ponder over these words and you will under- 
stand their intent; [Ibn 'Arabī] says [in the Fusūs al-hikam |: “[God] is your 
mirror in which you see yourself...” Do you understand what this means? 
It means that, since His essential existence emanated upon you, He is like 
a mirror in which you see that your immutability in non-existence exists. 
Thus, the existence of the Real is your mirror in which you see yourself. 

Then he says: “... and you are His mirror in which He sees His names 
and perceives their properties (ahkām)” This means that if you did not 
exist, His names would not be manifest. Hence, you are a mirror for Him, 
so that His names can manifest, in the same way as He is your mirror in 
which you yourself manifest.!56 


In al-Wāsitī's view, such lines from the Fusūs he quotes here perfectly exem- 
plify what the doctrine advocated by Ibn ‘Arabi entails. Let us therefore elabo- 
rate on this passage. 

In his introduction to Ashi“at al-nusüs, al-Wāsitī tells us that the Akbarians 
believe that existents only come into being after God’s essential existence 
(wujudahu al-dhatt) emanates upon what they call either ‘quiddities’ (mahiy- 
yat) or ‘concrete things’ (a‘yan). These are immutably fixed in non-existence 
(thabitat"" ft al-'adam) until they receive existence through this emanation 
(fayd) in accordance with their predisposition (istidad) to do so. This, the Ak- 
barians are said to believe, is the only way they become existents. When this 
occurs, God's own existence enters the perceptible realm (ft al-gāhir), in which 
the properties (ahkam) of His names and attributes then manifest.!*7 These 
names and attributes are not other than Him, but in truth identical with Him. 
Hence, unity (wahda) becomes manifest in multiplicity (kathra) without 
thereby becoming manifold, as God's essence ever remains one. As an exam- 
ple, al-Wasiti considers a creature that is granted provision, 'al-marzuq' in Ara- 
bic. He explains that the Akbarians would say that this creature remains 
immutably fixed in non-existence until God's existence emanates upon it. 
Only then can it be perceived as al-marzüq, whereby God's divine name al- 
Razzāg, the Provider, simultaneously becomes manifest. According to our Iraqi 
Sufi, the Akbarians hold that this Self-manifestation of God (al-tajalli) is moti- 
vated by His desire to become acquainted with Himself through Himself, since 


156  Al-Wāsitī, Ashi“at al-nusüs, p. 63. A very similar analysis of the same passage from the 
Fusüs is provided by al-Wasiti in his Risālatuhu ilā al-shaykh al-Maghribi, p. 116. 

157 In Ibn Arabīs terminology, the properties (ahkam, sing. hukm), refer to "the ruling power 
or the governing control of the divine names in the cosmos” cf. Chittick, The Sufi Path of 
Knowledge: Ibn Al-‘Arabi’s Metaphysics of Imagination (State University of New York Press, 


1989), p. 39. 
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He is able to see Himself in the quiddities/concrete things at the moment He 
reveals Himself to them.!58 
Al-Wasiti observes several elemental problems here, which, in his view, con- 
tradict the very tenets of Islam. First, if the quiddities/concrete things only re- 
ceive existence from God in accordance with their predisposition, that would 
mean that they have a degree of free disposal, independent of God. While God 
may decide to emanate existence or not, He has no choice when it comes to the 
measure in which they are predisposed to receive it from Him. Second, if noth- 
ing of His existence emanates on them, that would mean that He has no name 
or attribute in a state of manifestation at all, so that, as a consequence, He be- 
comes something non-delimited (mutlaq) without existence. Third, if God is 
dependent on them for His Self-manifestation, that would mean He is in need 
of them — for whoever is sustained by something is in need of it. As long as they 
do not receive existence from Him, neither God’s own existence nor His names 
and attributes manifest in the perceptible realm. In that sense, they are thus 
His source of sustenance. The same goes the other way around: The quiddities/ 
concrete things are in need of God for their existence, for without it they re- 
main non-existent, immutably fixed in their non-existence. Hence, as al-Wasiti 
understands it, Akbarian doctrine comes down to the notion that there is a 
mutual dependency here: God serves the creation, and the creation serves 
God.!9 He argues that this is in complete disagreement with the doctrine of 
the Muslims, according to which God's essence and His names and attributes 
are in continuous existence since pre-eternity. There is nothing newly added to 
God by what is brought forth from what He creates that has not already been a 
part of Him in His pre-eternity. God’s creation, on the other hand, only comes 
into being by His will and is ever utterly dependent on its Creator.!60 
In Lawāmi' al-istirshad al-Wasiti explains that the roots of this heresy are 
deviation from the traditionalist premise of upholding the way God describes 
Himself and not going beyond what the nusüs explicitly state. It is in essence 
due to the Akbarians' exaggeration in affirming God's unity (al-tawhid) that 
they have ended up practicing what al-Wāsitī calls the worst form of polythe- 
ism. He contends that while the polytheists of the pre-Islamic era (al-jahiliyya) 
ascribed equals to God by worshipping false idols, stones, stars, trees, and other 
similar vile objects of worship, the Akbarians actually make all existents into 
associates with God by affirming that they are identical with Him. To them, 


158 — Al-Wasiti, Ashi“at al-nusūs, pp. 57-58; Talgīh al-afham, pp. 152—153; Lawā'ih min qawa'id, 
pp. 124—126; Risālatuhu ilā al-shaykh al-Maghribi, pp. 114-115. 

159 Al-Wasiti, Ashi“at al-nusūs, pp. 58—60; Talgīh al-afham, pp. 152—153; Lawa'ih min qawaid, 
pp. 124—126; Risālatuhu ilā al-shaykh al-Maghribi, pp. 114-115. 

160  Al-Wāsitī, Ashi“at al-nusūs, p. 58 and again on p. 81. 
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every created thing is a locus of manifestation in which the Real manifests 
with His very essence (bi-hagīgatihi) and [in which] He discloses Himself with 
His existence and T-ness (bi-wujudihi wa-aniyyatihi). They thereby reach the 
essential meaning of polytheism”!6! With this doctrine, al-Wasiti says, it be- 
comes possible to assert that worshipping idols is in reality no different from 
worshipping God, something Ibn ‘Arabi himself actually dared to utter in the 


Fusūs, he points out.!6? Such beliefs come down to incarnation and unification 
(al-hulūl wa-al-ittihad) — although, he acknowledges, the Akbarians them- 
selves would deny that, saying that for one thing to become incarnate in some- 


thing else requires duality; and this can never be the case as everything is one 
in their view.!63 


While for al-Wasiti the heresies inherent to this doctrine were apparent, he 


still felt it posed a very real threat to the Muslim community due to its strong 
potential to misguide people through its manipulation of allusions ('ibarat) 
and terminology of the true Sufis from among the Muslims (sūftyyat ahl al- 
Islam). His genuine concern appears to have been that if those who are heed- 
less of the objectives of the Akbarians hear such teachings as related above, 
phrased in the language of the Sufis, they may think that it refers to the Sunni 
creed of tawhid and the truthful witnessing of God's actions (shuhud al-af'al) 
to which the Sufis allude. That, he says, is because their words resemble the 
actual truth, namely, that everything in existence only exists by God's express 
will.!6% In Lawa'ih min gawā'id ahl al-zaygh he sketches the following picture to 
exemplify how people may be misguided by Akbarian teachings: 


161 
162 
163 
164 
165 


166 


If someone from them studies these [Akbarian] fundamentals (qawa'id), 
writes them down, believes in them, and then enters a spiritual retreat 
(khalwa) with an empty belly, invoking God with the profession of His 
unity for some time,!® it will not take long before this illusion (wahm) [of 
wahdat al-wujūd| becomes strong in him. It is very well possible that he 
becomes deluded by it through a state that hits him, or some inspiration 
(warid) that comes over him. He will then depart from his retreat, imag- 
ining that he has become reality itself, saying: “glory be to me!”!66 


Al-Wasiti, Lawāmi" p. 93; Post, "A Taymiyyan Sufi's Refutation,” p. 320. 

Al-Wāsitī, Ashi"at al-nusüs, 67. 

Al-Wāsitī, Qa'ida fi bayan al-sulūk, p. 163; Lawa'ih min gawā'id, p. 127. 

Al-Wasiti, Lawami', pp. 95—96; Lawa'ih min gawā'id, p. 124. 

Literally: “... invokes ‘there is no deity but God’ for some time" (wa-yadhkuru "lā ilāha illa 
Allah" muddat*"). 

Al-Wāsitī, Lawā'ih min gawā'id, p. 127. 
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What al-Wāsitī speaks of here is what he regards as an example of the way Ak- 
barians manipulate the Sufi concept of annihilation in God (fana), and render 
it into a spiritual state of intense awareness of the unity of existence. Hence 
the expression "glory be to me!” which is actually meant in glorification of God, 
in their eyes is the only true reality of existence. He contends, however that 
"this is not the fana' of the lovers [of God] from the Sufis (al-muhibbin min al- 
suftyya), who are annihilated through the One they love so that they become 
absent from their own 'selves."!67 But, he concludes, someone who is not aware 
of the Akbarians’ heresy will not be able to differentiate between their fan@ 
and that of “the folk of truth."168 

With this line of argumentation, al-Wasiti once more differentiates between 
true Sufis and impostor Sufis. Leaning on the notion that the true Sufis acted in 
accordance with the principles of traditionalism, and were indeed themselves 
traditionalists, Ibn ‘Arabi and his followers are by reason of their monistic doc- 
trine automatically excluded from their ranks. He makes the same point in 
Lawami' al-istirshad, where he writes: 


We, the people of reason, should not exceed the tawhid that [God] has 
made plain to us, but only seek intimate knowledge [of Him] (marifa) by 
means of what He has revealed to us. We should not be greedy in seeking 
tawhid and adopt everything as a divinity, thus exaggerating in the con- 
fession of His unity. By acknowledging that only God has existence we 
would be making Him identical with everything. We would thereby fall 
into religious laxity and neglect the obligations, pertaining to what is for- 
bidden and what is permitted, break down the barrier of the revealed law, 
and exceed the guidance of those who preceded us from our Prophet's 
Companions and the shaykhs of our [Sufi] community (tā'ifatinā), such 
as Sahl [al-Tustari], al-Junayd, al-Sarī [al-Saqati], 'Amr b. Uthmān [al- 
Makkī], Abū Saīd al-Kharraz, Ibn ‘Ata’, and their generations.!6? 


The aim of this passage is, of course, to belittle the Sufi credentials of the Ak- 
barians by laying claim to several of the same respected early Sufi authorities 
we have come across in the previous discussions on samā'and philosophy. Al- 
Wasiti alludes to these Sufis as 'tā'ifatinā' to single them out as representatives 
of traditionalist Sufism, who, in his view, never dared to profess the likes of 


167 Al-Wāsitī, Risālatuhu ilā al-shaykh al-Maghribi, p. 117. 
168 Al-Wasiti, Lawā'ih min gawā'id, p. 126. 
169 Al-Wasiti, Lawāmi” p. 96; Post, “A Taymiyyan Sufrs Refutation,” pp. 324—325. 
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wahdat al-wujūd. He thereby once more tries to emphasize the ‘otherness’ of 
Ibn ‘Arabi and his followers. 


5 Conclusion 


As we have now reached the final word on al-Wasiti’s polemics against Akbar- 
ian doctrine, our concluding topic, it will be useful to briefly reflect on the pat- 
tern we may recognize throughout the sections of the present chapter in order 
to tie them all together. As a general observation, we can say that we have been 
able to discern a distinct presence of Hanbali traditionalism in each of the 
subjects that we identified as one of the foundations of al-Wasiti’s Sufism. It is 
therefore not unfitting to speak of it as 'al-sulūk al-athari/ the traditionalist 
spiritual way, as it was called by Ibn Rajab. This is a label our Iraqi Sufi in all 
likelihood would not have been unappreciative of. 

To start at the beginning, in the first section of this chapter we found that 
al-Wasiti spoke of his way of sulūk as the tariqa Muhammadiyya to highlight 
that he envisioned it as being based solely on the inner dimension of the 
Prophet’s Sunna. Therefore, rather than connecting spiritually to any Sufi 
shaykh, he taught a method of spiritually connecting to the Prophet's incorpo- 
real being, which could be established through one’s love for him on the basis 
of intimate knowledge (ma'rifa) of his life and times. Thus, the first foundation 
of his Sufism was primarily a textually based method that revolved around a 
close study of the nusūs in order to become acquainted with the Prophet and 
his Companions. The second foundation was very similar in that it also started 
with a close study of the nusūs, only this time to gain matifa of God and con- 
nect to Him by becoming intimately acquainted with Him "as He describes 
Himself" in the revelation. For al-Wasiti, this could only be reached through a 
traditionalist understanding of what the nusus say regarding the divine names 
and attributes, especially when it comes to God's aboveness and sitting on the 
Throne. Thus, the second foundation of his Sufism was first and foremost a 
matter of studying the descriptions of God from the Qur'an and the Sunna in 
accordance with the traditionalist creed. 

This reliance on traditionalist theology was also the common thread in his 
polemics. We have seen that, whether it concerned the practice of samā” the 
presence of philosophy and kalām in Sufism, or Akbarian doctrine, he consid- 
ered them all illegitimate on more or less the same grounds. In his view, they 
all lacked any explicit basis in the texts of the Qur'an and the Sunna, so that 
their existence essentially depended on deviation from the nusūs. Of course, 
what constitutes deviation is in the eye of the beholder, and the way al-Wāsitī 
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circumscribed it depended heavily on his adherence to the theological frame- 
work of traditionalism as he understood it. With regard to his polemics, it is 
also significant to note that he repeatedly laid claim to several, widely respect- 
ed Sufi masters to lend credence to his traditionalist vision of Sufism. He there- 
by aimed to effectively highlight the ‘otherness’ of those practices and doctrines 
he polemicized against by disassociating such well-known, and often legend- 
ary, shaykhs from them. 

As a final observation, we may notice that al-Wasiti and Ibn Taymiyya not 
only had very similar concerns when it came to the state of Sufism in their age, 
but also shared a common approach to address the problems they perceived 
therein. Their shared effort to filter Sufism of what they saw as deviations, and 
their utilization of a very similar language to do so, is not so much an issue of 
the authoritative influence of one over the other, as it is a matter of group iden- 
tity. For both of them, their outlook on Islam was anchored in the tradition of 
the AAl al-Hadith, or perhaps more accurately, in their specific image and un- 
derstanding of this tradition. I would therefore argue that we should see the 
similarities between them in light of the traditionalist activism that we have 
noted in the previous chapter as a characteristic element of the Taymiyyan 
jamā'a — a cause Ibn Taymiyya strove for as the group's leading jurist and theo- 
logian, and al-Wasiti, evidently, as the group’s leading authority in the field of 
Sufism. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Progressing Towards the Beloved through the 
Degrees of Witnessing 


1 Introduction 


A significant part of al-Wāsitī's work on Sufism is concerned with a sequence of 
degrees of witnessing (sing. mashhad, pl. mashahid) that the salik must go 
through to attain friendship with God. These represent the advanced stages of 
his sulūk, built on the foundations we have set out in the previous chapter. In 
the current chapter, we will investigate in detail how al-Wasiti envisioned this 
progress, which is supposed to lead to the apex of the spiritual journey. Besides 
studying what his writings tell us in that regard, we will again frequently point 
out where he was possibly influenced by the teachings he had come across 
during his physical journey. It is, above all, in this part of his doctrine where we 
will come across instances where he appears to have appropriated certain ele- 
ments not only from the teachings of Ibn Taymiyya, but also from the 
Shadhiliyya. By uncovering such instances we can further see how his own for- 
mulation of Sufism can be contextualized against the background of his life’s 
story studied in part 1 of the current book. Furthermore, given the fact that he 
wrote primarily for traditionalists, some of whom were from the Taymiyyan 
circle, there is particular merit in exploring the presence of Ibn Taymiyya’s 
teachings in the topics we will study here, as this enables us to evaluate how 
al-Wasiti’s membership of the jama'a possibly affected his own ideas as a 
scholar in his own right. 

Below we will proceed on the basis of section 2 from the previous chapter by 
elaborating on the steps required to ascend to the stage wherein God's names 
and attributes are witnessed and how this process is defined. From there we 
will continue to study the sequence of the most important degrees of witness- 
ing in chronological order, ending with the final degree where the end of al- 
Wasiti's spiritual journey is reached. Before we start, however, we must briefly 
draw attention to what we may call al-Wāsitī's anthropology, that is, his under- 
standing of human nature, as it is within the framework of this anthropology 
that the sequence of witnessing takes place. 

A recurring element in al-Wasiti's writings is the notion that a human being 
is made up of five dimensions (atwar, sing. tawr): the body (al-jism), the carnal 
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soul (al-nafs), the intellect (al-‘aql), the heart (al-qalb), and the spirit (al-ruh). 
He says: 


A human being is one reality with an inward and an outward being. Its 
outward being is the body, and its inward being is likewise one thing. 
However, when it comes to that which is called the ‘inner reality’ (al- 
hagīga al-batiniyya), it has attributes that are called ‘the heart, ‘the intel- 
lect, ‘the carnal soul, and ‘the spirit” Now, that which moves within these 
different attributes is one thing, and this is the inward human being (al- 
insan al-batin): With respect to love and affection, which bear a spiritual 
meaning (manā ruhant), it is said that they are put in motion by one's 
spirit; with respect to one’s fear, hope, reliance, determination, etc., which 
are practical attributes (sifat ‘amaliyya) by which it is possible to pursue 
[either] the afterlife or this world, it is said that they are put in motion by 
one’s heart; with respect to one’s concern for things and one’s ability to 
distinguish between their truth and their falsehood, their good and their 
evil, it is said that they are put in motion by one’s intellect and judgment 
(ra’y); with respect to one’s carnal desire, such as the desire for food, 
clothing, intercourse, anger, superiority, honor, and pride, it is said that 
that this is put in motion by one’s carnal soul.! 


Thus, the body signifies one's outward physique (al-tarkib al-gālibī), while the 
carnal soul, intellect, heart, and spirit are all distinct attributes of one's inward 
being. Each of these dimensions has its own characteristic motion: One moves 
outwardly with one's body parts, and inwardly — by emotions, thoughts, ideas, 
understanding, etc. — with the four attributes of the inner reality. 

In order for the sālik to reach spiritual perfection, al-Wasiti teaches that he 
is to subjugate each of these five dimensions in consecutive order. We can 
roughly describe this process as follows: First, he must traverse the body by 
observing the outward religious obligations and by guarding (ri'aya) the seven 
body parts (his eyes, ears, tongue, stomach, private parts, hands, and legs). Sec- 
ond, he must traverse the carnal soul by conquering the faculty of worldly ap- 
petites, submit to God's decrees, and reject his own choice and self-direction. 
Third, he must traverse his intellect by becoming deeply acquainted with the 
Qur'an and the Sunna in order to learn the details of God's commands and 
prohibitions and understand them thoroughly. Fourth, he must traverse the 


1 Al-Wāsitī, Qaida fi ma'rifat al-naqs al-dakhil ‘ala al-kamāl min al-'arifin, wa-ma'rifat al-kamāl 
ft haqq man gāma bihi min al-wasilin ahl al-baq@ ba'd al-fan@ wa-al-sahw bad al-sukr min 
maqamat al-muqarrabin, p. 238. 
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heart by realizing its stations (maqamat), such as fear of God, hope in God, 
love for God, trust in God, and so on. Fifth, he must traverse the spirit by estab- 
lishing steadfastness (istigāma) in all the former dimensions. According to al- 
Wāsitī, it is only by mastering each step in its own right that the sālik will be 
able to move forward to the next one, to finally reach perfection in the spirit.” 
Interestingly, this sequence of human dimensions somewhat resembles 
what can be found in the very treatise of al-Shadhili that was attacked by Ibn 
Taymiyya in the refutation we referred to in the previous chapter. Although the 
Moroccan Sufi only names three dimensions instead of five, and refers to them 
as stations (manazil), he likewise designates the spirit as the highest degree: 


The first station in which the lover sets foot to ascend therefrom unto the 
Exalted is the carnal soul (nafs). He must occupy himself with controlling 
it and disciplining it until it results in intimate knowledge of it. When he 
knows it and has realized it, then it is there that divine lights shine upon 
him. The second station is the heart (qalb). Likewise, he must occupy 
himself with controlling it and [acquiring] knowledge of it. If he has 
completed this and there remains nothing more for him to gain from it, 
then he ascends unto the third station, which is the spirit (ruh).3 


In his refutation, Ibn Taymiyya cites this very passage from al-Shadhili and 
comments on it as follows: 


It is said in response: If [al-Shadhili] means by the carnal soul, the heart, 
and the spirit that there is one [human] essence to which belongs a num- 
ber of attributes, then that is correct. As for mentioning that which is 
called the carnal soul before the heart, and that which is called the heart 
before the spirit, then this is a matter of a convention of terms (amr 
istilahi) and there is no basis for it in the words of God and His Mes- 
senger.* 


In fact, he goes on to argue, the nusūs actually prove that there is no one defini- 
tion to these terms that would necessarily place one above the other. The car- 
nal soul, the heart, and the spirit are all described by righteousness in some 


2 Al-Wāsitī, Madkhal ahl al-figh, pp. 46-48; Qa'ida fi habs al-nafs wa-al-‘ukuf ‘ala al-hamm, 
pp. 83-90; Qa'ida ft aLināba ilā Allah ta ala, p. 138; Qaida fī al-umur al-muwassila wa-al-umur 
al-gāti'a, pp. 224—226; Qaida fi ma'rifat al-naqs, pp. 230—233; Qaida ft al-tajrid, pp. 252—253; 
Qa'idat al-rūhāniyyāt wa ftha bayan li-mā gabluhā, p. 296. 

3 Ibnal-Sabbagh, Durrat al-asrar, p. 134. 

4 Ibn Taymiyya, al-Radd ‘ala al-Shadhili, p. 127. 
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instances, and by corruption in others. Therefore, he concludes, “[t]his se- 
quence, if it is said to be correct, is peculiar to an appointed convention of 
terms; it is not a scientific matter (amr ‘lmi), nor is it generally applicable to 
every sálik."5 In other words, while he does not deny that these attributes ex- 
ist within each human being, he sees no hard proof for the claim that the spir- 
it signifies their highest degree, or that there is a particular sequence to them 
that applies to every believer on the spiritual path. 

However, the importance of the five dimensions distinguished by al-Wasiti 
lay exactly in his conviction that there /s a fixed sequence to them. Here he 
clearly disagrees with the teachings of Ibn Taymiyya. Like al-Shadhili, he be- 
lieved that one reaches the spirit only after traversing the carnal soul and the 
heart. In addition, he held that it is specifically within the heart and the spirit 
that the required sequence of degrees of witnessing takes place, with the spirit 
being the locus of the most distinguished and complete of them. We can thus 
conclude that an essential part of his doctrine on witnessing was directly at 
variance with the opinion of his Hanbali master. How exactly he envisioned 
this doctrine we may now begin to unravel. 


2 Putting Marifa into Practice 


Picking up where we left off at the end of the second section of chapter 4, we 
will start by examining how the remainder of al-Wāsitīs sulūk builds on the 
theological foundations of ma'rifa we have thus far been able to distinguish. As 
we have seen, after adopting a correct understanding of the divine names and 
attributes, the salik's subsequent step is to recite God's Speech, the Qur'an, and 
reflect on it as if hearing it directly from its Speaker. By doing so, al-Wasiti held 
that the salik should become open to the revelation's tajalliyyat: God's Self- 
manifestations through these names and attributes. 

From here al-Wasiti quickly turns theological theory into practice, as the 
sālik is said to become truly acquainted with God exactly as He describes Him- 
self in His revelation — the Qur'an, but also the Sunna - or rather, as He mani- 
fests Himself therein: 


Described by the divine attributes (al-mawsuf), [God] manifests to the 
hearts [of the knowers] through [His] speech: Sometimes with His prom- 
ise, sometimes with His threat, sometimes with His force, sometimes 
with His kindness, sometimes with His mercy, and sometimes with His 


5 Ibid. p.128. 
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intimidation and His assault's severity; the cups circle around them, and 
the drinks that are reguired to love and glorify [Him] became manifold 
before them due to the variety of [His] attributes — for every attribute 
requires a certain taste (dhawq^"), and every taste requires a certain love 
(hubb), If but one attribute can enrapture the lover and take his heart, 
then what is one to think of the attributes when they all manifest simul- 
taneously to the heart and their illumination is lit up inside the spirit? 


This passage requires some elaboration. Essentially, it sums up the process of 
becoming a complete 'aríf, or ‘knower, of God. Again, as previously explained 
regarding the term marifa, this is not directly a matter of receiving divine 
knowledge through some spiritual unveiling (commonly referred to in Sufism 
as 'kashf). Simply put, our Iraqi Sufi holds that anyone who acquires ma'rifa of 
some aspect of God's Being through His names and attributes becomes a 
knower of Him by that particular knowledge.” There are, however, degrees to 
being an Grif; the more complete the salik’s knowledge of God, the more per- 
fect a knower he is. The final line of the above quote alludes to this and is 
meant as a reference to the state wherein all attributes are witnessed at once, a 
subject we will get to in the final section of this chapter. 

Another observation we have made before, which is also hinted at in our 
quote, is that each name and attribute of God can be seen as a piece of the 
puzzle of complete matifa; or as al-Wasiti puts it elsewhere, each of them is an 
'arch' (taqa) or a 'door' (bab) through which one may acquire the entirety of 
knowledge of God. In his view, not only do they all represent a particular as- 
pect of God's Being, but like a puzzle, each is directly connected with other 
specific names and attributes. If, for example, the knower knows God by His 
name ‘the All-Knowing' (al-'alīm), then this name requires that God also pos- 
sesses the attribute of life; if the knower knows that God directs His creation, 
which is the attribute of tadbir, then this requires that God also possesses the 
attributes of knowledge, volition, strength, wisdom, provision, mercy, power, 
and others of this kind. Names and attributes are thus interconnected, and 
it is up to the sālik to reflect and meditate on them to uncover how the pieces 
of the puzzle come together. The overarching purpose of this part of sulūk is to 
thereby become acquainted with every single aspect of God's Being, because, 


6 AlWasiti al-Sirr al-masün, p. 58; a somewhat similar explanation is given in Umdat al-tullab, 
p. 206, and also in Qa'ida fi al-umür al-muwassila, p. 219. 

7 Al-Wāsitī, Talgīh al-asrar, pp. 49-50. 

8 Al-Wasiti, Miftāh al-ma rifa, p. 264; Mīzān al-haqq, p. 221/ Qa'ida ft sifat al-'ubüdiyya, p. 44. 
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al-Wasiti argues, servitude of God remains incomplete as long as it is not done 
with all His names and attributes and the magnificence of His essence.? 

As for the ‘taste’ and ‘love’ required for each attribute, this pertains to the 
diversity that is inherent to ma rifa. Even though God is one in His essence, His 
attributes are manifold. Hence, there are different meanings (ma an? mukhtal- 
ifa) that all subsist in one God. Because each name or attribute has its own 
specific meaning (ma'nā khass), they all have a particular taste (dhawq khāss) 
by which the knower becomes acquainted with God.!? According to al-Wāsitī, 
when the realities (haqa'iq) of the names and attributes are unveiled and the 
knower discovers their tastes, that is when he will actually witness them." Each 
attribute then becomes a way to love God, for, as he explains, knowledge of 
God requires love. While it is possible that a human being knows something 
that he does not love, it is inconceivable that he knows something about God 
except that it is combined with love for Him.!? At this stage the sālik is there- 
fore described by al-Wasiti as “al-muhibb al-'arif al-dha'iq which we may ren- 
der as the lover of God who knows Him by His names and attributes and has 
experienced their tastes.!? 

While these observations do reflect the essentials of the way al-Wasiti 
sought to apply matifa, we are still left with a rather ambiguous narrative. It 
fails to explain how exactly one is supposed to uncover the realities of the 
names and attributes to eventually acquire their taste and witness them, and it 
gives no clarification at all as to what these experiences actually signify. There- 
fore, the current section will be devoted to filling these gaps by delving deeper 
into al-Wasiti's teachings on the divine names and attributes. 


24 Servitude through the Divine Names and Attributes 

When studying what al-Wasiti's writings say regarding the practical applica- 
tion of the sālik's knowledge of God's Self-manifestations in the nusus, it quick- 
ly becomes apparent that he relied heavily on Shādhilī teachings for this aspect 
of his doctrine. Like the early Shādhilī sources we studied in chapter 2, al- 
Wasiti puts much focus on what we identified as an essential dichotomy of 
‘ubudiyya and rubūbiyya: mankind's absolute state of servitude as opposed to 
God's absolute lordship over all things. We may recall the following statement 
attributed to al-Shādhilī: “Sufism is to train the carnal soul to be in accordance 


9 Al-Wāsitī, Qa'ida fi marifat al-naqs al-dakhil ‘ala al-kamal min al-Grifin, p. 230. 

10. Al-Wasiti, Miftah al-ma'rífa, p. 264; Mizan al-haqq, p. 221/ Qa ida ft sifat al- ubūdiyya, p. 44; 
Qa'ida fi ma'rifat al-nags, p. 230. 

n Al-Wāsitī, Miftah al-ma'rifa, p. 264. 

12  AlWasiti, Mīzān al-haqq, pp. 220-221/ Qá ida ft sifat al-'ubüdiyya, p. 43. 

13 Al-Wāsitī, Miftah al-ma'rifa, p. 264. 
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with servitude, and to return it to the principles of lordship (ahkam al- 
rubūbiyya)”!* We can find al-Wasiti stating in the same vein that “the servant's 
most noble state is to display the attributes of servitude and be satisfied with 
the principles of lordship (al-irtidā” li-ahkam al-rububiyya).’ As we will now 
see, Shadhili teachings permeate practically all of his further ideas on the prac- 
tical use of the divine names and attributes in Sufism. 

This is first apparent in what he regards as the inevitable realization that the 
attributes of God and the attributes of His creatures are in all respects oppo- 
sites. Human beings have their very own attributes inherent to their state of 
‘ubudiyya, and God has His very own attributes inherent to His rububiyya. Al- 
Wasiti cites a report about the Prophet David in that regard, according to which 


God (T) said to David (‘A): “O David, you must know Me and you must 
know yourself.” He replied: “O Lord, I know myself by [the attributes of] 
weakness, feebleness, and finiteness, and I know You [by the attributes 
of] power, strength, and infinity!” Then God (T) said: "O David, now you 
know Mel” - or something similar to that. The servant must thus attend 
to his own attributes, know himself by them, and not overstep them lest 
he be counted among those who are ignorant!!6 


In a precept on the divine attributes he elaborates further on this notion where 
he advises the sālik that 


if you desire to realize servitude and submit to the principles of lordship, 
then sit on the carpet of truthfulness (bisat al-sidq) in reflection on your 
Master and what He alone possesses of [lordship] in the magnificence of 
His Being and the holiness of His majesty, while reflecting also on your 
finite attributes befitting of you. Then single out your Master by what is 
due to Him alone of the magnificence of His Being and the holiness of 
His attributes, and realize your own attributes and stick to them so that 
you do not overstep their limits. Reflect on [God's] attributes, then on 
your own attributes while reflecting on Him by them.!” 


It is surely no coincidence that what al-Wasiti describes as the effort to realize 
what is due to God and what is due to His servants, in terms of attributes, was 


14 Ibn al-Sabbagh, Durrat al-asrar, p. 90. 

i5 Al-Wasiti, Qaida fi sifat al-'ubüdiyya, p. 41. 

16  Al-Wāsitī, Mīzān al-haqq, pp. 219-220/Qa ida fi sifat al-'ubüdiyya, p. 42. 
17 — AlWasiti, Qa'ida fi al-sifat, p. 318. 
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likewise referred to as ‘sitting on the carpet of truthfulness’ by al-Shādhilī, as 
we have noted in chapter 2.18 We will take a closer look at what this requires of 
the sālik, and what reflecting on one's own attributes while reflecting on God 
exactly means. 


When it comes to what is due to God, al-Wasiti considers it an obligation to 


know the perfection of all the different categories of divine names and attri- 


butes that can be found in the nusüs. God is described in the revelation with 
active attributes (sifat fi'liyya), which pertain to His involvement in His cre- 
ation, such as ‘the Creator’ (al-khallaq), ‘the Bestower' (al-wahhab), ‘the Pro- 
vider’ (al-razzaq), ‘the Opener’ (al-fattah), and so on. He is also described with 
attributes connected to circumstances (sifat hāliyya) in the sense that they 
only manifest at particular times, such as when He will order people to enter 
the fire on the Day of Judgment, or when He descends to the heavenly layer 
that is nearest to earth in the last third of the night. He is also described with 
attributes that belong to His essence (sifat dhātiyya), which are inherent to 
Him in pre-eternity and post-eternity, such as life (hayat), knowledge (ilm), 
creative power (gudra), hearing (sam? sight (bagr), will (irada), majesty (jalal), 
beauty (jamal), holiness (quds), and perfection (kamal); to this category also 
belong the names of His essence, such as ‘Allah, ‘He’ (huwa), and ‘You’ (anta).!? 


After careful reflection on God's perfect names and attributes, al-Wāsitī 


teaches that the sālik must realize his own imperfect human names and attri- 
butes, seek out those which are best suited for him in his humanness, and stick 


to them. He recognizes two categories in that regard: 


18 
19 
20 


The servant has exalted names and vile names. As for his exalted names, 
God (AJ) has described him by them where He (T) says: "Those who re- 
pent (al-ta'ibun), those who serve (al-'abidun), those who praise (al- 
hāmidūn), those who journey (al-sā'ihūn) ..." [Q. 9:12] — until the end [of 
the verse] — and in His statement (T): “Men and women who have sur- 
rendered (al-muslimin wa-al-muslimāt), men and women who believe 
(al-mu'minin wa-al-mu'minat), men [and women] who obey (al-qanitin 
[wa-al-gānitāt]) ...” [Q. 33:35] - until the end [of the verse]. Examples of 
his vile names include: ‘the disobedient’ (al- asi), ‘the sinner’ (al-mudh- 
nib), ‘the wrongdoer’ (al-zalim), and so on.?° 


As quoted in chapter 2 from Ibn al-Sabbagh’s Durrat al-asrar, p. 72. 
Al-Wasiti, Qaida fi al-sifat, pp. 319—320. 
Ibid. p. 320. 
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Again, we have in this divide of vile and exalted human namesa clear example 
of reliance on Shadhili teachings. In fact, it seems that al-Wāsitī may have pla- 
giarized the above-quoted words from al-Shadhili himself, to whom the follow- 
ing is attributed: 


The servant has vile names and exalted names. As for his exalted names, 
God has described him by them in His statement: “those who repent, 
those who serve, those who praise ...” [Q. 9:12] — until the end [of the 
verse] - and in His statement: “Men and women who have surrendered 
..." [Q. 33:35] - until the end [of the verse]. His vile names are [also] 
known, such as ‘the disobedient, ‘the sinner, ‘the dissolute, ‘the wrong- 
doer, and so on.?! 


Furthermore, like al-Shādhilī, our Iraqi Sufi maintains that those who uphold 
servitude of God may blot out their vile names with their exalted names.?? For 
example, the name 'sinner' may be replaced with the name 'penitent, the 
name ‘disobedient’ with the name ‘obedient, and the name ‘wrongdoer’ with 
the name ‘just’28 

For al-Wasiti, it is through knowledge of what is due to God and what is due 
to the servant in terms of names and attributes that God may truly be served. 
In an earlier quote it was suggested that in order to uncover the realities of the 
divine attributes, the sālik must reflect on them and their relation to his own 
attributes. Our Iraqi Sufi taught that this reflection reveals what every single 
name or attribute of God requires, as each of them has its own particular form 
of servitude: 


Every name or attribute with its specific meaning requires a specific ser- 
vitude from the servants who know their Lord by it. If someone knows his 
Lord (T) by something of His names, attributes, or actions, then an indi- 
cation and a proof of the soundness of his matifa of Him is that he serves 
God (T) - Whom he knows by that particular name or attribute — with a 
servitude that corresponds to what the effect imposed by [this] matifa 
reguires.?* 


21 Ibn al-Sabbagh, Durrat al-asrār, p. 132. 

22 bid. Again, the passage in question has been quoted in chapter 2. 
23  Al-Wāsitī, Qa'ida fi al-sifāt, pp. 320—321. 

24  Al-Wāsitī, Mīzān al-haqq, p. 221/Ģā'ida fī sifat al-'ubüdiyya, p. 45. 
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Thus, the act of servitude that belongs to a particular name or attribute of God 
manifests by the realization of a corresponding name or attribute that exists in 
the servant. This is what al-Wasiti refers to as upholding ‘the principles of the 
divine names and attributes’ (ahkam al-asm@ wa-al-sifat), which is to serve 
each of them by fulfilling the requirements of their respective meanings; in 
other words, it is to serve God by means of one’s matifa of Him.?5 

We may better understand what this means by looking at several examples 
al-Wasiti gives in his writings. These will simultaneously show that he relied 
once more on an approach that also appears to have been taught amidst the 
early Shadhiliyya. If, for instance, the sālik reflects on God's name ‘the Self- 
Sufficient’ (al-ghant), he should come to the conclusion that this attribute re- 
quires that God is served by one’s being in need of Him. Hence, an indication 
that the servant knows God by this particular attribute is that his heart prac- 
tices the true meaning of neediness (haqiqat al-iftiqar). This principle holds 
true for all the names and attributes: Ma rifa of the attribute of ‘power’ (gudra) 
requires its own corresponding servitude, which is the human attribute of in- 
capacity (ajz). Likewise, matifa of the attribute of ‘might’ ('izza) requires ser- 
vitude with the human attribute of lowliness towards God’s might and 
humility towards His rulings. And matifa of the attribute of ‘strength’ (quwwa) 
requires servitude with the human attribute of weakness, which manifests 
when the human being accepts his weak nature by seeking help from God, the 
Strong (al-qawiy).?6 We have seen in chapter 2 that these exact same examples 
are also related from al-Shādhilī as the effects of ‘sitting on the carpet of 
truthfulness.27 

It is thus apparent that al-Wasiti's method to uncover the realities of the di- 
vine names and attributes contains some unmistakably Shadhili elements. It is 
relevant to add here that I have not been able to find evident traces of a similar 
practical use of matifa in the works of Ibn Taymiyya. This would mean that, 
despite his critical attitude towards the Shadhiliyya, al-Wāsitī probably contin- 
ued to rely on some of their teachings that he considered to be in harmony 
with his traditionalist vision of Sufism. We have previously noted that his 
method of becoming acquainted with God by studying the nusūs is clearly 


25  Al-Wāsitī, Qa'ida fi ma'rifat al-naqs, pp. 230-231; Qaida yarifu al-'abd fiha nasibahu min 
rabbihi wa-bu'dahu min huzuz nafsihi, p. 209; Talqih al-asrār, p. 64. 

26  Al-Wāsitī, Mīzān al-haqq, pp. 221-222/Ģā'ida fi sifat al-ubūdiyya, p. 45; Qaida fi al-sifat, 
p. 318. 

27 As we see here, the examples al-Wāsitī gives were also treated in the paragraph on the 
divine attributes in Shādhilī doctrine in chapter 2, wherein we guoted from Ibn al- 
Sabbagh, Durrat al-asrar, p. 72. Al-Wāsitī gives more examples of the forms of servitude 
connected to specific attributes of God in: Qaida ya'rifu al-‘abd fiha nasībahu, pp. 210—211. 
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rooted in the traditionalist principle of knowing God “as He describes Himself,” 
which undoubtedly would have resonated well with his traditionalist pupils in 
Damascus. One can imagine, then, that the sober Shādhilī method that utilizes 
marifa by putting one's human attributes in the service of God's attributes 
would likewise have resonated well among them due to its emphasis on the 
absolute distinction between creation and Creator. 


2.2 The Heartas the Locus of Witnessing 

After having described the process of uncovering the reality of the divine 
names and attributes by fulfilling their practices of servitude, al-Wāsitī finally 
engages with them on the level of personal experience. This is where the aca- 
demic, theological exercise we have thus far treated shifts into what al-Wasiti 
refers to as the ‘taste’ (dhawq) or ‘witnessing’ (mashhad) of the names and at- 
tributes, Sufi terms that convey the possibility of a certain perception thereof. 
Below we will investigate how he describes this process in his writings. We will 
devote special attention to the theological problem he clearly recognized in 
using a language that runs the risk of being taken as a perception of God by the 
sensory faculties. As we will see, a significant part of his explanation of tasting 
and witnessing is therefore devoted to justifying a this-worldly perception of 
God. 

Before we begin, it is necessary to note that while we have come across the 
term dhawg several times already, in relation to the topic at hand it is specifi- 
cally connected to the mashhad, or witnessing, of a divine name or attribute. 
Because al-Wasiti never clearly defines either term, the way in which they re- 
late to one another sometimes appears vague. A close comparison reveals that 
they are without a doubt related and at times synonymous. That they do not 
signify separate steps is, above all, clear in one of his letters, wherein he states 
that the ‘taster’ of a divine attribute is someone who tastes the mashhad of that 
attribute.?% 

But how did he understand this experience? In the same letter he explains 
that it results from having traversed all the steps in sulūk thus far described, 
which causes ‘something’ (shay’) to become established in the heart: 


This [‘something’ | is how the knower tastes the reality of the existence of 
a divine attribute, free from modality and likeness [to the attributes of 
creatures]. God (T) says: “His is the most exalted similitude (al-mathal 
al-a lā) in the heavens and the earth" [Q. 16:60/30:27] — and it is related in 


28 Al-Wāsitī, Risālatuhu ila al-shaykh al-Maghribi, p.11, where he states: “... al-shuhid 
alladhi dhaqahu al-dhā'ig ...” 
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the hadith: “Exalted is Your greatness (ta‘ala jadduka)” Thus, His (ST) is 
the most exalted similitude in the heavens and the earth and in the hearts 
of the believers. This similitude has no similitude that resembles it, and it 
is this similitude that the knowers find in their hearts.29 


Thus, the ‘something’ that becomes established in the heart of the knower is 
‘the most exalted similitude’ — most exalted because it belongs to God alone. 
According to al-Wasiti's interpretation, it is this similitude that is meant by the 
word ‘greatness’ in the quoted supplication of the Prophet: “Exalted is Your 
greatness."?? He holds that whatever is perceived of God's names and attri- 
butes in one’s human capacity must necessarily be a similitude — although this 
similitude is exalted above, and thus in reality incomparable to, all other si- 
militudes. This is so, he explains, because human beings, jinn, and angels can- 
not serve what is unknown, let alone witness it:?! 


The servant must not feel repelled by [the most exalted similitude], for 
he will only know God by it, only invoke Him by it, and only love Him by 
it. If it was not for [this similitude], [God] would neither be known nor 
served. It is thus inevitable that the similitude of the One to Whom noth- 
ing is similar is held in the hearts.?? 


In his treatise on the divine attributes, al-Wasiti adds that, because it is by this 
similitude that God is served, many ignorant people err by worshipping the 
similitude rather than its possessor, God.?? 

As previously noted, he was fully aware that this approach to the process of 
spiritual witnessing may mistakenly be taken as an attempt to propagate an 
anthropomorphic conception of God. This would, of course, be at complete 
variance with the creed he himself advocated, according to which God has no 
modality and is in no way similar to His creation. In his writings, he claims to 
find the solution to what seems to be an inherent contradiction in the very 
concept of ‘the most exalted similitude': 


29  Al-Wāsitī, Miftāh al-marrifa, p. 264. 

go  Al-Wāsitī, Risālatuhu ilā al-shaykh al-Maghribī, p. 11. For the hadith in question, see for 
instance: Muslim, al-Musnad al-sahih, vol. 1, p. 299. 

31 Al-Wāsitī, Qaida fi al-mathal al-a'là, p. 290. 

32 AlWāsiț, Qa'ida fi al-mathal al-a'lā, p. 289. He likewise says that God can only be known, 
served, loved, feared, etc. by the most exalted similitude in his: Risālatuhu ila al-shaykh 
al-Maghribi, p. 111; Qaida fi magāsid al-salikin, p. 68. 

33  Al-Wāsitī, Qaida fi al-sifat, p. 323. 
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The sālik should know that when he directs himself [towards God], 
something may become established in his heart that he witnesses above 
the Throne. He must not feel repelled by it, because he may say: “this that 
I am witnessing is a body.” While everything that reveals itself to your 
mind is either a body (jism) or an accident (‘arad), it is known that imag- 
ination cannot give form to the reality of God (ST), understanding cannot 
encompass Him, and neither heart nor spirit can comprehend Him. 
However, it may be that similitudes (mithal) become established [in the 
heart] upon being directed towards [God's] magnificence ('azama). 
These similitudes are a medium (wāsita) between the One Who has no 
similarity and those who do.?* 


What he tells us here in a way resembles his argumentation for the affirmation 
of aboveness as the direction (qibla) that the servant's heart should turn to- 
wards when worshipping God. Besides the evidence he presented from the 
nusūs, this affirmation relied on mankind’s innate nature to be in need of di- 
rection due to our inability to conceive the reality of directionlessness. In the 
same manner, our knowledge of God’s names and attributes inevitably fixes 
‘something’ in the heart that may be an image (khayal), even if we profess with 
absolute confidence that God is nothing like His creation.* This is due to our 
human inability to comprehend what cannot be grasped in our state of creat- 
edness and temporality. 

Al-Wāsitīs argumentation here also leans on the essential distinction be- 
tween human beings and God. Since mankind is essentially imperfect and God 
essentially perfect, it is impossible that they share qualities. The similitude of 
God that we see in our hearts through one of His names or attributes is there- 
fore in accordance with our own imperfection and, as such, not even a reflec- 
tion of His true reality: 


Know that that there are two sides to this similitude that becomes estab- 
lished in the hearts when being directed [towards God] and supplicating 
[Him]: a side associated with the servant, and a side associated with the 
direction of [God's] magnificence. It is not said that [God's similitude] is 
not God, nor is it said that it is Him. Rather, it is a light in accordance with 
the servant's mirror, his createdness, and his feebleness.36 


34  Al-Wāsitī, Qa‘da fī al-mathal al-a'la li-qawlihi Allah subhānahu: “wa-lahu al-mathal al- 
ala’, wa-gawl al-nabt (S): “tabarak ismuka wa-ta'ala jadduka”, p. 289. 
35  Al-Wāsitī, Miftāh al-ma'rifa, p. 264. 


36  Al-Wāsitī, Qa'ida fi al-mathal al-a lā, p. 289. 
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This is very much in line with al-Wāsitīs traditionalist cosmology studied in 
chapter 4, according to which God's essence exists outside the created realm, 
completely separate (bæin) from His creation. Although not explicitly stated, 
this understanding of God's existence also forms the basis for the position that 
is advocated here, namely, that the true witnessing of His names and attributes 
cannot possibly come to pass inside the created realm, and nor is it a matter of 
perceiving God's reality outside of it in His own realm. There is no way that 
these two realities can merge. 

Indirectly targeting the Akbarian school, al-Wasiti cautions that a negli- 
gence of this differentiation will lead to the profession of divine incarnation 
(hulūl) and unification (ittihad). As he explained in the last quote above, it 
should not be said that what is perceived is God's actual reality and nothing 
else, nor should it be said that it is something other than Him. If, for instance, 
the light of divine majesty (jalal) is witnessed in the heart, then this is not 
identical with God's actual majesty — which, al-Wasiti reminds his audience, 
neither heaven nor earth could bear. Rather, what is seen is a trace (athar) of 
His light that signifies this particular attribute due to its nearness to the heart 
in the unseen (al-ghayb). Nothing of God ever merges with anything, but He 
can be manifest to the heart in a true sense: 


The heart's attachment [to God] does not resemble the attachment of 
physical bodies, because the heart is something unseen that is able to 
witness matters of the unseen (al-ghuyub) without distance, and see 
them and be with them in truth. Even though this reality [of the unseen] 
exists and is tasted, seen by the taster in his human existence in accor- 
dance with his mirror, it [also] agrees with the reality outside [the created 
realm] (al-amr al-khariji). Indeed, the reality as it is outside [the created 
realm] is the existence of the Lord (T), Who is highly exalted over His 
creatures with His essence above the Throne.” 


Thus, what is witnessed by the heart in the unseen is not in disagreement with 
God's existence outside the created realm, but neither can it be taken to be of 
the same nature as the actual reality of His divine essence. Al-Wāsitī illustrates 
that it is like the difference between the name and the named: The name is not 
different from the named, but they are not identical either?? As a parable, he 


37  Al-Wāsitī, Risālatuhu ila al-shaykh al-Maghribi, p. 11. 

38  Al-Wāsitī, Qa'ida fi dhikr al-karāmāt al-mu'ajjala li-al-munqati'm ilā Allāh 'azza wa-jalla fi 
al-dunyā, pp. 287—288; Risālatuhu ilā al-shaykh al-Maghribi, p. uu; Miftāh al-ma'rifa, 
p. 264. 
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urges his readers to reflect on the difference between candlelight that falls 
upon a wall and the actual light that is held in the fire of its lit wick. The former 
light is in accordance with its locus, the wall, and the latter light is in accor- 
dance with its essence, the fire. Hence, the light that falls on the wall is not 
identical with light as it exists in its essence, but neither is it a different light.39 

The human heart is, in short, something in between the transcendent and 
the immanent, wherein God and His servant, despite their essential contrari- 
ety, can achieve a connection by means of similitudes of God’s magnificence. 
In that capacity al-Wasiti calls the heart “the throne (‘arsh) of the most exalted 
similitude,’*° which functions as “a veil (hijab) between the servant and the 
reality of [God's] essence”*! Again, what is witnessed therein by no means ren- 
ders God into an actual body or accident, for the heart is but a mirror that re- 
flects traces of divine light(s) in accordance with its imperfection as a created, 
finite entity. The person who witnesses perceives this reflection in the form of 
a similitude that is limited to the way existence manifests in the heart, wujūd 
qalbi, and in no way similar to the reality of God's existence in His essence, 
wujüd 'ayni.^? Al-Wasiti was convinced that he had thereby solved the problem 
of a this-worldly witnessing of God without breaking the established theologi- 
cal boundaries that safeguard His divine perfection. 

It must be noted that, although the Taymiyyan spirit is certainly present in 
this discourse, al-Wasiti's effort to write from the angle of Sufism does set it 
apart from the teachings of his Hanbali master and brings a breeze of original- 
ity to it. For example, Ibn Taymiyya similarly refers to the most exalted simili- 
tude as the ‘medium’ (tawassut) by which the servant knows God in his heart 
and serves Him, but I have not found him explicitly using this interpretation 
with the same vigor as al-Wāsitī in relation to the subject of witnessing God.^? 


39  Al-Wāsitī, Qa'ida fi al-mathal al-a lā, pp. 290—291. 

40  Al-Wāsitī, Ģā'ida fi maqasid al-sālikīn, pp. 67—68; Umdat al-tullab, p. 205; Qa'ida fī nafyī 
al-khawātir, p. 246. 

41 Al-Wāsitī, Qa'ida fī al-mathal al-alā, p. 289. In his Risālatuhu ila al-shaykh al-Maghribī, 
p. 1, where he similarly says that the heart “is a veil in respect to the hidden, essential 
reality [of God's Being]" (hijab"" bi-nisbat al-amr al-khafi al-‘ayni). 

42  Al-Wasiti, Risālatuhu ilā al-shaykh al-Maghribi, p. 12. We must note here that he did not 
intend to thereby negate a human vision of God in His essence. On several occasions he 
reminds his audience that direct contact between God and servant in the literal sense will 
occur in the afterlife, as only then God will be perceived as He truly is. Until that time, 
however, God's essential existence remains hidden from human beings - and from the 
entire created, temporal realm for that matter — and what we see of Him are "similitudes 
of His magnificence” that are witnessed in the heart. Cf. al-Wasiti, Qaida fi al-mathal al- 
ald, pp. 289—290; Umdat al-tullab, p. 213; Risālatuhu ilā al-shaykh al-Maghribi, pp. 11-12. 

43 See for instance: Ibn Taymiyya, MF, vol. 5, pp. 465—466; vol. 6, p. 27; vol. 35, p. 275. 
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We may therefore take this as yet another indication that our Iragi Sufi would 
operate within the same traditionalist framework as his shaykh, but with his 
own input from the viewpoint of the discipline of Sufism. 


3 The Sequence of the Degrees of Witnessing (Tartīb al-Mashahid) 


Now that we have discerned how al-Wasiti conceived the process of witness- 
ing, we may turn to the actual sequence of its degrees from beginning to end. 
It is no easy task to extract this sequence from his writings. Although he be- 
lieved that every name or attribute of God should be witnessed, I have found 
him elaborating specifically on only ten of them.^^ The occasional minor in- 
consistencies in their details scattered throughout his work may be an indica- 
tion that his formalization of this aspect of his doctrine was a work in progress. 
In most cases where he mentions particular degrees of witnessing he does not 
specify their order, and there are a few significant differences between those 
instances where he does. For example, the ‘witnessing of divinity’ (mashhad 
al-ilahiyya) is always put before the ‘witnessing of lordship’ (mashhad al- 
rubübiyya), except in the book Madkhal ahl al-fiqh wa-al-lisan, where it is the 
other way round. Moreover, there are several degrees of witnessing whose ex- 
act position in al-Wasiti's sequence remain unclear because they only sporadi- 
cally appear throughout his writings, such as the ‘witnessing of withness' 
(mashhad al-ma'iyya) and the ‘witnessing of divine judgment’ (mashhad al- 
dayyaniyya). An exceptional case is his Qa'ida ft al-sifāt, where we find a unique 
sequence that diverges considerably from others, containing several degrees 
that are not mentioned elsewhere. 

The table on the next page gives an overview of which degrees are named 
across al-Wāsitīs works: The row headers contain the treatises' titles in alpha- 
betical order, the column headers give the name of the degree(s) of witnessing 
mentioned therein. As can be seen, there are two degrees that are designated 
by two interchangeable terms: al-rububiyya/al-qayyumiyya and al-jam‘/al- 
fardāniyya. Wherever degrees of witnessing are mentioned in a particular or- 
der this has been indicated by numbers; where no order is specified, their 
presence is simply marked by an x. In both cases the corresponding page 
number(s) follows in superscript. 


44 That all names and attributes can be witnessed is evident from al-Wasiti’s Qaida ya Tifu 
al-'abd fīhā nasibahu, pp. 210—212. 
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1 This is the degree of witnessing God as the Watcher over mankind, as stated in the Quranic 
verse “You were the Watcher over them (al-raqib ‘alayhim) ...” 

2 This is the witnessing of the verse “but the Face of your Lord will remain, Master of majesty 
and glory.’ 

3 We owe a passage from this commentary about fana", baq, and jam‘to Ibn al-Qayyim's Shifā” 
al-'alil, p. 16. 


In spite of the obvious inconsistencies visible above, there is also a common 
thread. There are three degrees of witnessing that consistently recur: (1) the 
mashhad al-ilahiyya, (2) the mashhad al-rubūbiyyalal-gayyūmiyya, and (3) the 
mashhad al-jam'/al-fardāniyya. This is no coincidence. In both Madkhal ahl 
al-figh wa-al-lisan and Qa'ida fi asnāf al-ta'alluh al-Wāsitī explains that the se- 
quence of witnessing God consists of three categories: First, those that pertain 
to God's law, which come together under His divinity (ilahiyya) that alone de- 
serves to be worshipped; and, second, those that pertain to God's actions 
(af'al), which come together under His lordship (rubübiyya) over the creation. 
Both degrees of witnessing are held in the heart. As for the third degree, this 
revolves around the notion that every name and attribute is but a constituent 
part of God's Being — al-amr al-juz’t — that belongs to His essence (dhat), 
wherein the complete reality of His Being — al-amr al-kulli — comes together.** 
The latter category is beheld when union (jam) and singularity (fardāniyya) 
are witnessed, which occurs in the spirit. It is in this final degree that the salik 
arrives unto God and al-Wasiti's spiritual journey effectively comes to an end. 
We can thus conclude that the variations found in his writings are not such 
that it becomes impossible to detect something of a coherently structured sys- 
tem in his doctrine of witnessing. How he gave meaning to this doctrine we 
will analyze in the remainder of this chapter. 


3.1 The Heart's Witnessing of Divinity (Mashhad al-Ilāhiyya) 

In the following passage, al-Wāsitī imagines the manifestation (tajallī) of God's 
divinity, which is how the sālik may hear God address him through the Qur’an 
and the hadith, manifesting His ilahiyya to him: 


«Tam God, there is no deity but Me!” [Q. 20:14]. These are My signs and 
My proofs, My arguments and My guidance. I speak through this [i.e. the 
Qur'an and hadith]: I command through what I command through it, 
I forbid through what I forbid through it, I cause fear through the fear that 
I cause through it, and I give hope through the hope that I give through it. 
So listen to My tales, obey My command, and follow My Messenger. I am 


45 Al-Wasiti, Madkhal ahl al-fiqh, p. 78; Qaida fi asnaf al-ta'alluh, p. 154. 
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unique in My essence and My magnificence (‘azama) is above the seven 
heavens. Cognizant of My servants, I know their secret thought and their 
secret discourse. So worship Me and do not attribute anything to Me! 
Here I am with you, so do not think of Me as being far from you. Between 
you and the Afterlife there is but a veil which death will uncover. Then 
you will see Me manifestly, and you will see the veracity of My threat 
(waīd) by which I filled you with fear and which I warned you about, and 
the veracity of My promise (wa'd) for which I gave you hope and which 
I made you desirous of and long for!*6 


This tajallī subtly illustrates how our Iraqi Sufi perceived, what is in the vast 
majority of his writings, the first category of witnessing. That he carefully chose 
his words to describe this experience will become apparent if we read it in the 
context of his other work on the subject. 

As he saw it, the term ‘ilahiyya’ refers to God being 'aL- ilāh, the Divine, and 
as such the object of worship (al-ma‘bud) by means of the religion He revealed. 
God has made Himself known to mankind in that capacity through His Proph- 
ets and Messengers, His laws, and what He has made legally obligatory, recom- 
mended, or encouraged, so that they may thereby serve Him, worship Him, 
seek Him, love Him, and reach nearness to Him.*” Hence, divinity is witnessed 
as God speaking through the Qur’an with those words by which He imposes 
these things upon His servants (al-kalimat al-taklifiyyat).*® In other words, in 
the Qur'an God clarifies His commands and prohibitions and what He has 
made lawful and unlawful, rulings to which the sālik must submit with pa- 
tience and contentment and without dispute. According to al-Wasiti, this is the 
meaning of the Ouranic verse “But no, by your Lord! they will not believe till 
they make you [the Prophet] the judge regarding the disagreement between 
them, then they shall find in themselves no impediment touching your verdict, 
but shall surrender in full submission" [0. 4: 65].^? Evidently, in order to per- 
form the requirements of God's divinity one must first have knowledge, marifa, 
of its particularities. 

In order to reach this matifa, al-Wasiti relies on the aforementioned effort 
to recite the Qur’an while reflecting on it in order to become acquainted with 
the meanings of the divine names and attributes it contains. One will thereby 
not only know the attributes explicitly mentioned, he says, but also those that 


46 = Al-Wasiti, Qaida ft mazahir al-shuhüd wa-al-ma'rifa, pp. 140—141. 
47 Al-Wasiti, al-Sirr al-masün, p. 50; Miftah al-ma rifa, p. 265. 

48  Al-Wāsitī, Miftah al-marrifa, p. 266. 

49  Al-Wāsitī, al-Sirr al-masūn, p. 47. 
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are implicitly present. For sometimes God speaks with words that reveal His 
commands and prohibitions, sometimes they reveal His promise and threat, 
sometimes His magnificence and power sometimes His mercy and generosity 
towards His servants, sometimes His subjugation of His enemies, and so on.°° 
As opposed to God’s active attributes that pertain to His lordship (rububiyya) 
by which He constantly brings into being, governs, and controls His creation, 
these all pertain to the reality of His revealed religion by which His divinity is 
given its due. After extracting them from the revelation, al-Wasiti teaches at 
least two ways to invoke the practices that are meant to result in the realization 
of ilahiyya. 

The first is to reach the degree of witnessing God’s aboveness (mashhad al- 
fawgiyya). Although this is only indirectly hinted at in the tajallī with which we 
opened this section, al-Wasiti held that the witnessing of divinity is preceded 
by the witnessing of aboveness. In Madkhal ahl al-fiqh wa-al-lisan he states 
that this follows after having gained the required knowledge of the aforemen- 
tioned attributes of divinity through the recitation of and reflection on the 
Quran: 


Marifa of the divine attributes ... becomes manifest in the purity of 
[one's] heart while observing the revealed law and reciting the divine rev- 
elation (al-wahi al-ilahi) within which the command and prohibition, the 
promise and threat, and other such things are contained. When the heart 
immerses itself therein and becomes absent in these meanings (ma'ānī) 
[from the Qur'an], the witnessing of aboveness appears to the heart.*! 


It appears that its merit to the witnessing of ilāhiyya lies in the knowledge that 
God manifests His attributes and their meanings through the Qur'an from 
above the seven heavens over the Throne; it is from there that He constantly 
sees each and every one of His servants, ever knowing whether He is given His 
full due by them or not. Al-Wasiti believed that when the salik becomes truly 
conscious of God's sight upon him from above, he will naturally hold Him in 
awe and reverence, and feel shy and ashamed before Him.5? A recurring meth- 
od he proposes to train oneself in this sense of shame is to go into seclusion 
(khalwa) in a dark room or cave for an hour each day, to leave the world behind 


so X Al-Wasiti, Lawā'ih min gawā'id ahl al-zaygh, p. 129; Ģā'ida fi al-umür al-muwassila, p. 219; 
Umadat al-tullāb, p. 206; Madkhal ahl al-fiqh, p. 79. 

51 Al-Wāsitī, Madkhal ahl al-figh, pp. 78—79. 

52 Al-Wasiti, Qaida fi al-sifat, p. 321; Miftāh al-ma'rifa, pp. 265—267; Qa'ida mukhtasara, 
pp. 28-29; Miftāh tarīg al-awliya’, pp. 34-35; Qaida fi bayan al-tarīg ilā Allah, p. 181. 
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and focus only on God and supplicate Him.3 This should then motivate the 
sālik to uphold vigilant awareness (murāgaba) of all his movements and pass- 
ing thoughts (khawatir), constantly take himself to account (muhasaba) for 
them, and guard his body parts (ri'aya) so as to keep them conforming to God's 
commands and prohibitions with sincerity5^ We may note that such tech- 
niques had been incorporated into Sufism since its early formation, so al-Wasiti 
undoubtedly relied on the teachings of his Sufi predecessors here. 

The second way he mentions to invoke practice on the path towards wit- 
nessing divinity was also alluded to in the tajallī, and revolves around careful 
reflection on God's promise (wa'd) and threat (wa‘d) as articulated in the rev- 
elation. In al-Sirr al-masün he explains that, on the one hand, the Ouranic 
references to the promise of eternal happiness for the triumphant (al-fā'izūn) 
should arouse a desire in the heart to obey God's commands and perform the 
obligatory and recommended acts of worship for the sake of this great reward; 
on the other hand, the Qur'nic references to the threat of the hellfire and its 
punishments should arouse the desire to drive away the carnal soul from in- 
clining to that which God has forbidden, and to take oneself to account and 
guard one's body parts. Thus, he concludes, the combined reflection on God's 
promise and threat gives both hope (raja?) and fear (khawf), which should aid 
the salik in bearing the burden of obedience to God's law with patience and 
contentment.55 

By having realized consciousness of God's sight from above, and hope for 
His promise and fear of His threat, al-Wasiti believed that divinity can truly be 
given its due through close adherence to the revealed law: 


When the servant restricts himself to the Muhammadan revealed com- 
mand (al-amr al-mashrū' al-Muhammadī), his aspiration becomes unit- 
ed, his energy devoted to upholding what is commanded [by God] and 


53 . Al Wasiti frequently mentions seclusion (sing. khalwa, pl. khalawāt) in his works as an 
effective method to reflect on God and His revelation, invoke Him, and build a relationship 
with Him; see: Qaida fi tasfiyyat al-akhlāg, p. 89; Qa'ida fi bayan al-tarīg ilā Allah, p.181; 
Qaida fi dhikr al-karāmāt al-mu'ajjala li-al-munqati'n ilā Allah ‘azza wa-jalla fi al-dunyā, 
pp. 283-284; al-Tadhkira, p. 27; Madkhal ahl al-fiqh, pp. 59—60; Miftāh tarīg al-awliyā”, 
p. 34; Talgīh al-asrar, pp. 49-50; Qa‘ida fi an al-‘abd yata‘ayyan 'alayhi ma'rifat al-tarīg ilā 
Allah ‘azza wa-jalla wa-al-ta arruf lahu, p. 114. 

54 The terms murāgaba, muhāsaba, and riíáya occur regularly throughout al-Wāsitī's 
writings and are not exclusively mentioned in the context of fawgiyya. In the following 
titles he also elaborates on how to apply them: Qaida fi al-umur al-muwassila, p. 217; 
Talgīh al-afham, p. 158; Mīzān al-shuyükh, p. 240; Madkhal ahl al-fiqh, pp. 61—63, 75—77. 

55  AlWāsitī, al-Sirr al-masün, pp. 47—50; see also his: Lawā'ih min gawā'id ahl al-zaygh, 
p. 129; Qa'ida fi bayān al-tarīg ilā Allāh, p. 181. 
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hastening towards the object of his search, and he employs whatever is 
sweet to his heart of the revealed acts of worship and commendable ways 
to remember [God] (al-adhkar al-mandüba). Indeed, he should constant- 
ly practice the remembrance of God that is sweet to his heart, for when 
something from that has become sweet, it is hoped that he is provided 
with an opening therein!*6 


Clearly aiming to criticize what he considers extreme ascetic interpretations of 
Sufism, al-Wasiti emphasizes close adherence to the Prophet's example, the 
Sunna, rather than adopting practices that are not explicitly revealed by God 
(ghayr mashrū'). For instance, he strongly disapproves of constant fasting, and 
instead advises to simply lessen the amount one drinks and eats slightly, and to 
practice supererogatory fasting only on Mondays and Thursdays in accordance 
with the Sunna.*” His method of sulūk thereby takes a distinctly sharīa- 
grounded approach to Sufism by relying solely on acts of worship that have 
been transmitted via the nusūs. 

It will be useful to take a look at the central role he allots to the Muslim rit- 
ual prayer (al-salat), in particular as a fitting example of this approach. He fre- 
quently mentions the significance of perfecting one's performance of the 
prayer as a means to draw near to God. The saat is, as he calls it, the touch- 
stone (mihakk) for one's spiritual state or station, as it is a moment of contact 
with God. He explains that if one has mastered the state of fear or love for God, 
this should be visible in the way one prays. If this is not the case, then one can 
be sure that they are not yet acquired these states.58 Because he considers the 
prayer a moment purely for God, he argues that it is to be performed with full 
attentiveness (hudür) from the very moment it is entered by pronouncing the 
'takbir/? making sure that the heart remains guarded against distracting 
whispers (waswas); then the meanings of every word of the Quran recited 
should be understood so that it becomes as if one stands directly before God, 
conversing with Him.9? Besides perfecting the act of prayer itself, al-Wasiti also 
emphasizes the importance of performing each particular prayer on its 


56 Al-Wasiti, Umdat al-tullāb, p. 210. 

57  AlWasiti Miftah al-ma'rífa, p. 272. 

58  Al-Wāsitī, Madkhal ahl al-fiqh, p. 68; Qaida mukhtasara, p. 32. 

59 The Muslim ritual prayer begins from the moment the first takbir — i.e. "Allāhu akbar’ (God 
is great) — is pronounced. 

60 A Al-Wasiti, Qa'ida mukhtasara, pp. 30—32; Qaida fi bayān ‘amal yawm wa-layla li-al-abrar 
Qaida fi istijlāb al-widad, pp. 276—277; Miftāh tarīg al-awliya’, pp. 35-36; Madkhal ahl al- 
fiqh, pp. 68—69. 
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specific time, such as the voluntary prayer in the last third of the night (al- 
tahajjud), the Friday prayer (salat al-jumu‘a), and the times of the five com- 
munal prayers — because, “during these [moments] allotments [from God] 
descend upon the seekers, and divine gleams (bawārig) shine upon the hearts 
of those who yearn [for Him] and love [Him ]."6! 

For al-Wāsitī, it is only by vigilantly abiding by the shar ordained practices 
of worship that God will reveal the witnessing of knowledge of His attribute of 
divinity (mashhad marifat sifat al-ilahiyya). He cautions, however, that God's 
gifts are according to one’s ability to receive them, so it may be that the heart 
only sporadically perceives the realities of divinity and that they may just as 
fast disappear. Only when witnessing is done uninterruptedly, one knows that 
the heart has come to inhabit it as a spiritual station (maqam). Al-Wasiti de- 
fines this station as a profound understanding of the Qur'an, wherein the light 
of the Prophet and the intimate knowledge of him and his Companions mani- 
fests. That is so, he explains, because they were the transmitters of the message 
(al-risala) by which God's divinity and its requirements has been made known. 
Pure faith in divinity is therefore only acquired through them.9? Having thus 
realized the witnessing of divinity by means of its duties, the next step in the 
sequence of al-Wāsitī's sulūk is to witness the attribute of God's lordship. 


3.2 The Heart's Witnessing of Lordship (Mashhad al-Rubübiyya) 

After the tajallī of God's divinity, al-Wasiti likewise imagines the tajalli of His 
lordship, which is how the salik may hear God address him, manifesting His 
rubübiyya to him through His activity in the created realm: 


«Tam God, there is no deity but Me” [Q. 20:14], the Creator (al-khaliq), the 
Maker (al-bari)), the Shaper (al-musawwir), the Ever-Living (al-hayy), the 
Sustainer (al-gayyūm), the Director (al-mudabbir), Who creates the cre- 
ation and spreads out provision. It is I who brought into existence this 
world, which you see was unprecedented! I decree the appointed time for 
all those who live in it, assign their provisions, and direct their affairs by 
the direction of My creative power (qudra) in accordance with My wis- 
dom (hikma). You see that [creatures] do not in themselves possess ben- 
efit or impairment, death, life, or resurrection — for who other than I calls 
them into being, and sustains and furnishes them? Who provides for 


61 Al-Wasiti, Umdat al-tullab, p. 210; see also his: Miftah al-+ma rifa, pp. 272—273; Miftah tariq 
al-muhibbin, pp. 279-280; Qaida fi bayān ‘amal yawm wa-layla, p. 72. 

62  Al-Wasiti, Umdat al-tullab, pp. 210—211; Lawā'ih min qawa'id ahl al-zaygh, p. 129; Qa'ida ft 
mazāhir al-shuhiid, p. 141. 
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their needs? Who shapes their wondrous forms, gives them their marvel- 
ous colors, and spreads among them a variety of souls with extraordinary 
characteristics, each different from the other ... All this comes from My 
governance and My ordainment in accordance with My volition and will, 
which flow from the ordinances of My wisdom - “Is there a deity with 
God? Highly exalted be God above that which they associate!” [0. 27:63] 
— So trust in Me, fear Me, and commit all your affairs to Me, for I control 
all things!63 


As with the former category of divinity, we will again see that this tajallī aptly 
illustrates how al-Wasiti perceived the witnessing of lordship. 

The term ‘rububiyya’ refers to God being 'al-rabb, the Lord and Sovereign, 
and as such the sole force that brings into being and moves all creatures. Sim- 
ply put, al-Wasiti defines it as follows: "the attribute of rubūbiyya is the Lord's 
(T) solitariness in directing and sustaining [all creatures] (infirad al-rabb bi-al- 
tadbir wa-al-gayyūmiyya).”6% In that capacity, al-Wasiti explains that God has 
complete and absolute authority over all creatures, sustains them, and nour- 
ishes them inwardly and outwardly with His blessings and bounties, thereby 
making Himself known to them.®> Apart from within the creation itself, he 
teaches that this part of God's Being also manifests in the Qur'an through the 
words by which He brings into existence (al-kalimat al-takwiniyyat), such as 
the verse "The only words We say to a thing when We desire it, is that We say to 
it ‘Be, and it is" [Q. 16:40 ].56 

It must be noted here that al-Wasiti sometimes uses 'gayyūmiyya, 'sustain- 
ment, as a synonym for rubübiyya. The former term signifies God's fulfilment 
of the divine name ‘al-gayyum, ‘the Sustainer; which was, of course, not coin- 
cidentally mentioned in the above-quoted tajallī as well.” Hence, when in 
some of his works he speaks of the mashhad of qayyumiyya and in others of 
the mashhad of rubūbiyya, he is in fact referring to one and the same act of 
witnessing. 


63  Al-Wasiti, Qaida fi mazahir al-shuhid, pp. 1413142. 

64  Al-Wasiti, Umdat al-tullab, p. 211. 

65  Al-Wasiti, al-Sirr al-masün, p. 50. 

66 = Al-Wasiti, Miftah al-marifa, p. 266. 

67 For the proof that al-Wasiti viewed rubübiyya and gayyūmiyya as synonyms, see the above 
quote from 'Umdat al-tullāb, p. 211, and also: Qa'ida fi sulük al-awliya", pp. 164—165, where 
he speaks of witnessing gayyūmiyya, "during which the servant concedes to be guided by 
servitude, humble before the principles of rubūbiyya” He also clearly connects both 
terms in: Qa‘da fi mazahir al-shuhüd, p. 141. 
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If ilāhiyya required that the salik reflect on God’s Self-manifestation in the 
nusus, rububiyya requires that he reflect on God's actions (af al) that constant- 
ly manifest in the created realm.9? In Madkhal ahl al-fiqh wa-al-lisān al-Wasiti 
states that 


[h]e should reflect “... on the dominion of the heaven and of the earth, 
and what things God has created” [Q. 7185] such as the sun and the 
moon, the stars and celestial bodies that circulate, the winds that blow, 
and the seas [waves] that crash. This will open him up to intellectual 
knowledge ('ilm) of the origination and procreation of existents, descen- 
dants one after the other. When his thought is immersed in this, the light 
of intimate knowledge (matifa) will appear to his innermost secret (sirr) 
by means of reflection on these actions. Now this is what is called matifa 
of God (AJ) through His actions, which is above [mere] faith in Him.5? 


In other words, ma ifa of God's lordship pertains to intimate knowledge of the 
activity in the creation of the earlier-mentioned category of divine attributes 
called 'active attributes' (sifāt fi'liyya). According to al-Wasiti, this knowledge 
brings one to understand that nothing moves or stands still, nothing contracts 
or expands, nothing is lowered or raised except that God is its Doer through 
these attributes; all emanates from His creative power (qudra)."? So, he says, 
when the sālik becomes a knower (Grif) of these meanings (ma'ānī) and its 
realities thus become unveiled, then all existents take him back to God, so that 
the creation no longer veils him from its Creator.”! He then witnesses that God 
sustains all existents, which may cause him to become absent from them alto- 
gether as he only sees God's will unfold by them. When this persists he ascends 
to what al-Wāsitī calls the station (maqam) of witnessing lordship.”? 

Like the witnessing of divinity, he teaches that this degree is brought to real- 
ization by means of specific practices. These fall under the category he calls 
‘servitude ('ubūdiyya) of lordship; which he discusses quite extensively 
throughout his writings. A maxim he very frequently repeats is that the sālik 
must completely reject the notion of having any choice or self-direction (tark 


68  Al-Wasiti, Qaida fī bidāyāt al-awliya’, p. 175. 

69  Al-Wasiti, Madkhal ahl al-fiqh, p. 78. 

70 . Al-Wasiti, Miftah al-marifa, p. 266; Umdat al-tullab, p. 211; Qa'ida fi sulūk al-awliya’, 
pp. 164-165; Qa'ida fi bidayat al-awliya’, p. 174. 

71 Al-Wāsitī, Qaida fi mazahir al-shuhūd, p. 142. 

72  Al-Wasiti, Qaida fi al-farg bayna mushāhadat al-gayyūmiyya wa-al-tahaggug bihā, p. 263; 
Qa'ida fi mazāhir al-shuhüd, pp. 142-143. 
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al-ikhtiyar wa-al-tadbir) to compete with God's decree.”% After all, he says, 
“with respect to [God's] direction the servant’s self-direction is a frivolity that 
comes from his human nature (bashariyya) due to being blind to [God's] sus- 
tainment (gayyūmiyya).””* Seeing that autonomy and independency do not 
truly exist, al-Wasiti sees no other choice but to trust in God's decree (tawak- 
kul) and commit all affairs to Him (tafwid), as alluded to by the Qur'anic words 
"the affair belongs entirely to God (al-amr kulluhu li-llah)" [Q. 3154]."* He ar- 
gues that when the meaning of this verse becomes firmly established in the 
heart, the salik will come to understand its reality and become one in need 
(fagīr) of his Master with his entire being.”% 

All this is aimed at what he refers to varyingly as the ‘unification’ (ittihad), 
‘union’ (jam), or ‘conformity’ (muwafaqa) of the sālik's will with the divine 
will (al-irada), a state he considers the utmost degree of realizing God's lord- 
ship.”” He describes those who reach this as follows: 


The majority of their affair is conformity (muwafaqa) [with God's will] 
regarding all things — or rather, it is annihilation (fana) in conformity 
without conformity, by the divine decrees (ahkām) that flow upon them 
from their sources. They perceive these, ever depending on the good of 
[God's] direction (tadbir) [of their affairs], carrying out His commands 
and fleeing from His prohibitions by implementing what He revealed 
amongst them, which withholds them from [doing] what He dislikes. 


73 The sdlik’s rejection of ikhtiyar and tadbīr are mentioned in al-Wasiti's al-Sirr al-masün, 
pp. 61-62; Qaida fī bayān ‘amal yawm wa-layla, pp. 74—76; Qa'ida fī tasftyyat al-akhlāg, 
p. 97; Qaida fi al-inaba ilā Allāh ta'ala, p. 138; Qa'ida ft bayān al-sulük, p. 160; Qaida fī al- 
umūr allati yanbaghi an takin hamm al-sālik, p. 196; Qa'ida fi al-umür al-muwassila wa-al- 
umūr al-gātiāa, p. 223; Qaida fi marifāt al-naqs, p. 232; Qa'ida fi nafyi al-khawatir, p. 247; 
Qaida fi al-jidd wa-al-ijtihad, pp. 249—250; Qa'ida fi dhikr al-karamat al-mu'ajjala, p. 286; 
Qa'idat al-rūhāniyyāt, p. 296; Oawā'id al-nubuwwait, p. 301; Ģā'ida fī al-sifat, p. 322; Talgīh 
al-afhām, p. 162; Miftah al-ma'rífa, p. 269. 

74 ~~ AkWasit, Qaida fi al-umür allati yanbaght an takin hamm al-sálik, p. 197. 

75 For references to tawakkul and tafwid, see al-Wasiti’s Miftah al-ma'rifa, p. 266; Madkhal 
ahl al-fiqh, p. 84; Qa'ida fi bidayat al-awliya’, p. 175; Qaida fi al-umür allatī yanbaghi an 
takūn hamm al-sálik, p.197; Qaida fi al-umur al-muwassila, p.223; Qaida fi marifat 
al-naqs, p. 237; Qaida fi nafyi al-khawatir, p. 246; Qa'ida fi al-jidd wa-aLijtihād, p. 249; 
Qa'idat al-rūhāniyyāt, p. 296; Qawa'id al-nubuwwat, p. 301. 

76 The notion of becoming in need of God by realizing rubübiyya is stated in al-Wasiti's 
Qaida min 'alāmāt al-tahaggug bi-al-gayyūmiyya, p. 169, and in Madkhal ahl al-fiqh, p. 84. 

77 . AlWasiti uses the root letters of jam to describe this state in: Qa'ida ft sulük al-tahgīg ilā 
ghayat al-matalib li-al-sa'ir ilā rabbihi al-dhahib, p. 204, and: Qaida fi al-umür al-muwas- 
sila, p. 220; he calls it muwafaqa in: Qa'ida fi bidayat al-avliyā”, p. 175; he calls it ittihad 
(and by its synonym ‘iqtiran’) in: Qa'ida fī bidayat al-awliya’, pp. 174-175 & 177, and: Qa‘ida 
fi al-farq bayna mushāhadat al-gayyūmiyya, p. 264. 
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Hence, [all] they do is for Him and through Him, and they perceive His 
disposal (tasrīf) of them in their deeds. So glory be to the Doer of what He 
desires! All those who are servants in His hand serve Him in this domain 
(mawtin) through the acts of servitude towards [His] lordship.”% 


The acts of servitude towards God's lordship are the above-mentioned prac- 
tices of leaving one's choice and self-direction and trusting in Him and com- 
mitting one's affairs to Him. Al-Wāsitī believed that when this servitude is 
mastered by the sālik, God's creative power (al-gudra) will take a hold of him; 
he thereby separates from his own ‘self’ (infisal ‘an al-nafs) by connecting with 
God spiritually (al-ittisal al-ma‘nawt). As this occurs, al-Wasiti says the salik 
will continue to heed the divine decree and command without being attentive 
thereof, for God, the Actor (al-fā'il), becomes one and the servant merely acted 
upon (munfa'il)."? This appears to be what is intended when he spoke of those 
who reach annihilation (fanā') in conformity without conformity, which we 
may understand as a state wherein one's finite human will conforms with 
God's eternal will, so that it is blotted out in the will of God. Consequently, one 
can no longer speak of conformity, since only the will of God remains. 

When witnessing lordship is thus realized in combination with divinity, al- 
Wasiti considers this the fulfilment of "You alone we serve, You alone we ask 
for help" [Q. 1:5], the supplication from the first chapter of the Qur'an recited in 
each ritual prayer. He explains that the first half of this Qur'anic verse is put in 
effect by giving God's ilahiyya its due through the affirmation of the message 
(al-risāla) revealed to His Prophet and practicing its rules and regulations; the 
second half is put in effect by giving God's rubübiyya its due through the affir- 
mation of Him as the sole Director of the creation and thus the sole source of 
succor.9? For al-Wāsitī, divinity and lordship are thus interconnected and in 
need of one another, so that the sālik's journey remains incomplete as long as 
one of the two is realized and witnessed without the other. It is only in combi- 
nation that they are brought to perfection.®! As we have thereby reached the 
end of our analysis of the first two categories of witnessing, we can now point 
out where al-Wasiti's conception of them appears to draw from the teachings 
of his shaykhs. 


78 = Al-Wasiti, Qa'ida ft bidayat al-awliya’, p. 175. 

79  Al-Wāsitī, Qa'ida ft al-farq bayna mushāhadat al-gayyūmiyya wa-al-tahaqquq biha, 
pp. 263-264; also clearly alluded to in: Lawā'ih min qawa'id ahl al-zaygh, p. 130. 

80 = Al-Wasiti, Umdat al-tullāb, p. 211; Miftah al-marifa, pp. 265—266. 

81 Al-Wāsitī, Qa'ida fī mazahir al-shuhūd, p.143; Miftāh al-ma'rífa, pp. 266—267; Qaida fī 
sulūk al-tahgīg ilā ghayat al-matalib, pp. 200—201. 
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3.3 Al-Wāsitīs Shaykhs and Their Teachings Regarding Divinity and 
Lordship 

First, when it comes to servitude of God’s lordship specifically, it is evident that 

he integrated the Shadhili method of rejecting one’s human choice and self- 

direction, taught to him by Najm al-Din.8? We have seen in chapter 2 that this 

was indeed a characteristic element of the doctrine taught amidst the early 

Shadhiliyya. 

Furthermore, when it comes to the notion that the unification and confor- 
mity of one's human will with the divine will is the utmost degree of realizing 
lordship, we find that al-Wasiti probably relied on Ibn Taymiyya. He is likely 
speaking of his Hanbali master when he writes that 


[our] teacher (may God have mercy on him) has mentioned an issue 
(mas'ala) that I had forgotten about until a reminder from God (AJ) oc- 
curred to my mind. It is as follows: There are people whose utmost degree 
is servitude ('ubūdiyya), but some of them ascend with servitude to 
something else altogether — and that is the right course! Indeed, there are 
some who travel the way [unto God] until they become intimately ac- 
quainted [with Him] (man yasluku hatta yarifa). When this happens and 
they know the realities of the divine attributes, then these blot out their 
own will and their desire unifies with their Master's desire, thus becom- 
ing one — and that is His desire [alone].9? 


Although it may be argued that the words *may God have mercy on him" sug- 
gest that a different teacher is intended — since Ibn Taymiyya outlived al-Wasiti 
- I believe that this invocation may have been added later by a copyist. This is 
supported by the fact that Ibn Taymiyya actually held this very same position 
regarding conformity with the divine will, which he expressed as follows, in 
words very similar to those stated by al-Wasiti above: "As for the servant know- 
er of God, his desire is unified with the desire of God, so that he only desires 
what God desires ...”84 In fact, the shaykh al-Islam considered this a distinct 


82 This observation has also been made by Geoffroy "Le traité de soufisme,” pp. 87-88. 

83  Al-Wāsitī, Qa'ida fi al-farq bayna mushāhadat al-gayyūmiyya wa-al-tahaqquq bihā, p. 266. 

84 Ibn Taymiyya, MF, vol. n, p. 77: “wa-al-‘abd al-ārif bi-llāh tattahidu iradatuhu bi-irādat 
Allah bi-haythu lā yuridu illà mā yuriduhu Allāh” Compare this with the last sentence of 
the above quote from al-Wāsitī, which reads: ^wa-'ttahadat iradatuhu bi-iradat mawlāhi 
fa-sarat wahida wa-hiyya irādatuhu” I am indebted to Yahya Michot for pointing out the 
importance of muwafaqa in the doctrine of Ibn Taymiyya. It has also been noted by Bell, 
Love Theory, pp. 76 & 84. 
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feature of the so-called ‘friends of God’ (awliyā” Allah), as implied in al-Tuhfa 
al-Trāgiyya: 


God (T) does not honor His servant with a miracle (karāma) more mag- 
nificent than his conformity (muwafaqa) with what He loves and pleases 
Him, and that is obedience to Him and His Messenger, friendship with 
His friends, and enmity towards His enemies — such are the friends of 
God concerning whom God states: “Indeed, the friends of God will feel no 
fear and know no sorrow — they are those who have faith and piety” [0. 
10:63—64 ].85 


Besides the notion of conformity, al-Wasiti’s theological basis for the witness- 
ing of ilahiyya and rubūbiyya was in all likelihood adopted from Ibn Taymiyya 
as well. The latter is well known for distinguishing between both terms in his 
understanding of divine unity (tawhid).8° It was in all likelihood also Ibn 
Taymiyya’s very own interpretation that the words of the fifth verse from the 
first chapter of the Qur’an embody the essence of divinity and lordship. The 
following commentary he gives on the verse correlates perfectly with the ex- 
planation of ilahiyya and rubübiyya as found in the works of al-Wāsitī: 


[God’s] statement “You alone we serve” refers to serving Him by what His 
divinity (ilahiyya) requires — such as [realizing] love, fear, and hope [in 
Him], and [observing] the command and prohibition — and “You alone 
we ask for help” refers to what His lordship (rubūbiyya) requires — such as 
trusting [in Him], committing [all affairs to Him] (tafwid), and submit- 
ting [to Him] (taslīm) — for the Lord (ST) is the Master!” 


When the two halves of this verse are thus combined, Ibn Taymiyya concludes 
after this passage, they bring together all the secrets of the Quran. Like al- 
Wasiti, he then goes on to emphasize that it is therefore necessary to witness 
divinity and lordship together, with the former referring to witnessing the rev- 
elation of God's religion (al-amr al-shar‘), and the latter to witnessing God's 
acts of bringing into existence as He wills (al-amr al-kawni al-iradi).88 Also 
similar to al-Wāsitī in this regard is Ibn Taymiyya's position that God some- 


85 Ibn Taymiyya, al-Tuhfa al-'iraqiyya, p. 335. 

86 The distinction between the unity of ilahiyya and rubūbiyya as a typically Taymiyyan 
construction has been studied before. See for instance: Meier, "The Cleanest about 
Predestination,” pp. 322-324; Hoover, Ibn Taymiyya's Theodicy, pp. 120—122. 

87 Ibn Taymiyya, MF, vol. 1, p. 89. 

88 Ibid. pp. 89—90; see also: MF, vol. 2, p. 320. 
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times speaks with the attribute of divinity through the Qur'nic words that 
specify the religion He has revealed (al-kalimat al-diniyya), and sometimes 
with lordship through the Qur'anic words by which He brings into existence 
(al-kalimāt al-kawniyya).8° Given that we know this to be a distinctly Taymi- 
yyan approach to traditionalist theology, there remains little doubt that al- 
Wasiti's teachings on divinity and lordship appropriated elements from the 
teachings of his Hanbali master. 


3.4 Other Degrees of Witnessing by the Heart 

After divinity and lordship al-Wasiti also designates ‘withness’ (al-ma'tyya) and 
‘divine judgment’ (al-dayyaniyya) as degrees of witnessing by the heart that 
precede the final stage of sulūk. Although they only sporadically appear in his 
writings, his elaboration on both degrees shows that he did at one point con- 
sider them to hold some significance for his students. Because we have no way 
to recover the chronology of his oeuvre, it remains impossible to say whether 
his limited attention to them should be taken as an indication that their place 
in his teachings changed over time. It is useful to note that, since neither act of 
witnessing appears to have relied directly on the teachings of his shaykhs, they 
were most likely the product of his own insights into the discipline of Sufism. 
So, for the sake of keeping our overview of his Sufi doctrine as comprehensive 
and accurate as possible, both will be briefly summarized here. 

As for withness, in two separate treatises our Iraqi Sufi specifically mentions 
it as the final degree of witnessing by the heart from which the sālik may pro- 
ceed to the most complete degree of the spirit. In both cases he states that it 
follows from establishing union between the attributes of divinity and lord- 
ship.9° When withness comes in sight on the basis of this union, the salik is 
supposed to witness that God in His highness and aboveness over the Throne 
encompasses all creatures by His knowledge, hearing, sight, and nearness to 
them, as alluded to in the verse “He is with you wherever you are" [Q. 57:4].?! 
This realization is portrayed by al-Wasiti as follows: 


89 For this distinction between the categories of divinity and lordship in the Qur'an, see for 
instance Ibn Taymiyya’s; MF, vol. 2, pp. 408 & 452; MF, vol. 10, p. 352; and especially his 
al-Furgān bayna awliy@ al-rahmān wa-awliy@ al-shaytan in MF, vol. 11, pp. 265—270, where 
he gives many examples of both categories. We have noted above that al-Wāsitī applies 
this distinction — though in a slightly different wording — in Miftah al-ma'rifa, p. 266, 
where he speaks of al-kalimat al-taklifiyyat and al-kalimāt al-takwīniyyāt in the Qur'an. 

go  ALWasiti, Miftah al-ma'rífa, p. 267; Madkhal ahl al-fiqh, p. 79. 

91 Al-Wasiti, Risalatuhu ilā al-shaykh al-Maghribi, p. 3; Umdat al-tullab, p. 205; Madkhal 
ahl al-fiqh, p. 79. 
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It is then, after having been desolate, that the servant reaches intimacy 
[with God] and becomes a companion (samīr) for Him through the ema- 
nation of intimate knowledge of Him upon realizing the attribute of 
withness (min fayd ma'rifatihi hina tahaqqaqa bi-sifat al-ma'iyya). Thus, 
he will not see between himself and his Lord any remoteness that veils 
him. Through spiritual taste and ecstasy — and not by eyesight or intel- 
lectual knowledge — he will find that [God] encompasses him and holds 
him by the forelock, and that He sees the darkest corners of his inner- 
most secret: He is with him wherever he is!9? 


As for witnessing divine judgment, al-Wasiti defines it as becoming unveiled to 
God's attribute of judgment (sifat al-dayyan) as it will manifest in the Afterlife 
when mankind is resurrected for the reckoning (hisab).9? Like the witnessing 
of withness, we find that it is elaborated upon in two treatises only, both of 
which mention it specifically after the degrees of divinity and lordship. In one 
of these he imagines how God may manifest Himself to the salik by this attri- 
bute in the Qur'an: 


"I am God, there is no deity but Me" [Q. 20:14], the One Who gathers [all] 
people "for a Day about which there is no doubt" [Q. 3:25], when TI dis- 
pense "each soul for that it has earned" [Q. 40:17], and I will not wrong “so 
much as the smallest speck; and if it be a good deed He will double it" 
[Q. 4:40]; and “whosoever does evil shall be recompensed for it" [Q. 4:40], 
and I "shall set up the just balances for the Resurrection Day, so that not 
one soul shall be wronged anything!” [Q. 21:47]!?+ 


When intimate knowledge (ma‘ifa) of this attribute becomes such that it is 
constantly witnessed, al-Wasiti holds that this should motivate the salik to per- 
form good works and subdue himself from transgressing God's restrictions out 
of fear for the horrors that will be seen on Judgment Day. Fear ought to be bal- 
anced by hope, he says, for the intimacy and love that God will grant His loyal 
servants on that day. Well aware that this resembles his advice to reflect on 
God's promise and threat for the witnessing of divinity, al-Wasiti notes that this 


92 The last sentence reads: *wa-yajiduhu muhit™ bihi, qabid"" ‘ala nāsiyatihi, nàzir"" fi suway- 
dā sirrihi - dhawq?" wa-wajd^" là nazar wa-'ilm*" — huwa ma'ahu haythu mā kana.” Cf. 
al-Wāsitī, Miftah al-ma'rifa, p. 267. 

93  Al-Wāsitī, Qa'ida fi mazahir al-shuhüd, p. 143. 

94 Ibid. pp. 143-144. 
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particular form of fear and hope belongs exclusively to the witnessing of divine 
judgment.?5 


35 The Spirit's Witnessing of Union (al-Jam‘) and Singularity 
(al-Fardāniyya) 

As any travel plan, al-Wasiti's directions through all the stages we have thus far 
described are given for the sole purpose to guide unto the destination of the 
journey that sulūk represents. This is the overarching purpose of his entire oeu- 
vre. For him, this destination is reached in the degree of witnessing that he 
sometimes designates by the term ‘union’ (jam?) and sometimes by the term 
‘singularity’ (fardaniyya), both of which are clearly meant to refer to one and 
the same experience. As we have found him do several times before, he de- 
scribes a tajalli that conveys how he imagines God may manifest Himself to the 
one who reaches this final degree: 


«Tam God, there is no deity but Me” [Q. 20:14], the Master of majesty and 
glory, singular in singularity (fardāniyya), one in oneness (wahdaniyya), 
Who encompasses all the attributes of perfection and beauty (al-jami' li- 
jamti sifat al-kamal wa-al-jamal). I am the greatest Lover, Who through 
the similitude of these attributes draws near unto those who love Me, 
who are subject to rapture from Me and burn with desire for Me. I dis- 
close My beauty (jamālī) and majesty (jalali) to them so that their inner- 
most secrets (asrār) become filled with their traces (athar) and their 
spirits (arwah) expanded due to the rays of their lights!9?6 


In line with the previous tajalliyyat we have quoted, we will once more find 
that al-Wasiti clearly chose his words carefully, and effectively described what 
are, in his view, some of the core elements of the final degree of witnessing. 
Except for one treatise, al-Wāsitī consistently states that the final mashhad 
is usually preceded by annihilation (fana’).9’ On two occasions he defines fana? 
as the Sufi's "self-effacement from being aware of his own existence due to the 


95 Ibid. pp. 143-145; Qa'ida ft al-sifat, p. 322. 

96  AlLWasiti, Qa'ida fi mazahir al-shuhüd, p. 146. 

97  Inthefollowing titles al-Wasiti either directly or implicitly states that fana? precedes the 
witnessing of fardaniyya[jam* "Umdat al-tullab, p. 212; Miftah al-marifa, pp. 267—268; 
Qaida fi mazāhir al-shuhüd, p.145; Qa'ida min 'alāmāt al-tahaqquq bi-al-gayyūmiyya, 
p. 169; Qaida yarifu al-'abd fīhā nasibahu, p. 212; Qaida fi al-sifat, p. 323; Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya, Shifa’ al-'alil, p.16, quoted from al-Wāsitīs Sharh Manāzil al-sa'irin. The only 
exception is in Madkhal ahl al-fiqh, p. 79, where he states that: “During [the witnessing of 

jam] one is endowed with annihilation (fana?) followed by subsistence (bagā'), then with 
intoxication (sukr) followed by sobriety (sa/w)." 
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severity of his absorption in [God's] Presence”?$ While he himself never labels 
it as such, this would be what Ibn Taymiyya calls “annihilation in the unity of 
lordship” (fana ft tawhid al-rubübiyya).9? Al-Wāsitī is not exactly clear in that 
regard, but it seems from his writings that what he defines as losing awareness 
of one's existence may indeed ensue from witnessing lordship. As we have seen 
above, he taught that practicing servitude of lordship should establish a spiri- 
tual connection with God through which one's own human will unifies with 
the divine will, wherein it then becomes annihilated so that only the will of 
God remains. Whether this annihilation is intended by him as the one that 
comes before the final degree of witnessing is never explicitly stated. However, 
one does get the impression that this may be the case, since he does describe 
the utmost degree of rubübiyya as a state that is between annihilation (fana) 
and subsistence (bagā”), and that this “is the limit of the servant and his jour- 
ney (sayrihi), after which remains reaching the Real (T) through the pull of di- 
vine attraction (jadhba)"?? — in other words, this is the last stage of sulūk 
before reaching the final degree of witnessing. What exactly is meant by that 
will become clear below when we further elaborate on the way he character- 
izes the witnessing of fardaniyya/jam< For now, it is important to know that, in 
his view, this particular stage is preceded by an experience of annihilation that 
appears to result from the spiritual connection with God, realized through the 
witnessing of lordship. 

How this subsequently leads to the final degree of witnessing in al-Wasiti's 
doctrine may best be illustrated on the basis of one of the rare instances where 
he attempts to describe this process as he envisioned it. In the quote that now 
follows, he refers to it as the witnessing of jam' instead of fardaniyya, and he 
discusses it in relation to the realization of rubübiyya (referred to by its syn- 


onym gayyūmiyya): 


As for an indication of the realization of jam” this is a subtle secret that 
may be mistaken for unification (al-ittihad) and be regarded as monism 
(al-wahda). However, this is not the case, for the Lord (ST) is Lord and the 
servant is servant, their existence being at variance with one another: 
One exists [in pre-eternity], the other is brought into existence. An 


98 "istilām al-wājid ‘an al-shu'ür bi-wujudihi li-quwwat istighraqihi bi-mawjudihi cf. al-Wāsitī, 
Umdatal-tullāb, p. 212; The term is similarly defined by him in Sharh Manazil al-s@irin, cf. 
Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Shifa' al-'alil, p. 16. 

99 See for instance Ibn Taymiyya's MF, vol. 2, p. 314; vol. 3, p. 116; and several times in Fasl ft 
qawlihi "fa-hajja Ādamu Mūsā”, vol. 8, pp. 303-370, and vol. 10, p. 516. 

100 Al-Wasiti, Qa'ida fi al-umür allati yanbaghi an takūn hamm al-sālik, p.197. Note that he 
uses 'gayyūmiyya' as a synonym for rubübiyya here. 
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indication of realizing jam‘after having realized gayyūmiyya is that in the 
latter realization the branch connects to its root, so that it becomes the 
root that disposes over it, employing it as it pleases in accordance with its 
command and law. [The branch] is thus connected to this particular at- 
tribute, that being the attribute of gayyūmiyya. From there it subsequent- 
ly ascends until the branch’s connection with its root subsists without 
being limited to this attribute alone. It then connects with the reality that 
encompasses all the divine properties (al-hagiqa al-jāmi'a li-jamīi al- 
nu'ut). Now, here the branch is connected with the entirety rather than 
with the attribute that is specifically associated with gayyūmiyya alone. It 
is then that [the servant] realizes [jam], so that he may only see [God], 
being realized, bewildered, and immersed in Him — as if he is Him at first, 
but then, in the end, there is only He (ka-annahu nafsuhu awwal@” thum- 
ma laysa illa huwa ākhir"")! This resembles monism and unification in 
some respects — but God forbid it is that, for it is a unification of attri- 
butes and qualities (ittihad wasft naw‘), whereas [the monists] refer to 
the unification of being identical in essence (al-ittihad al-'ayni al-dhātī). 
The people of truth (ahl al-haqq) know that, in spite of the former unifi- 
cation, God is [always] separate from His creation and high above them 
on the Throne. But the reason for this unification of attributes and quali- 
ties is the attraction of love (jadhib al-mahabba), because it is through his 
love that the lover is drawn near to his Beloved — which is a spiritual prox- 
imity, not an essential one (qurb*" ma‘nawiyy™ la dhatiyy*"), for that will 
only come to pass in the Afterlife.!9! 


In this passage the allegory of the branch is, of course, the servant, and that of 
the root God. After the first couple of lines, al-Wasiti reiterates what we have 
seen earlier, namely, that it is through the realization of rubübiyya that a spiri- 
tual connection with God is established. After that, however, he starts to dis- 
cuss the notion of union, and here we can make two observations regarding 
the way he understood the final stage in Sufism. First, he essentially defines 
what he understands by jam‘ and second, he discloses how this is brought 
about. We will clarify both observations on the basis of his other writings. 

To begin, we must draw attention to al-Wasiti's concern that, as a technical 
Sufi term to describe a kind of connection between the servant and God, what 
he understands as jam‘ could be, and in fact has been, misused by Sufis to 


100 Al-Wasiti, Qaida fī al-farq bayna mushāhadat al-gayyūmiyya wa-al-tahaqquq bihā, 
pp. 264-265. 
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espouse the doctrine of incarnation and monism.!2 In one of his refutations 
against the Akbarian school he actually addresses their use of the term directly, 
saying that “... they maintain that the essence of union (‘ayn al-jam’) signifies 
witnessing the existence of the Realas being identical with [created ] existents."103 
In the earlier-quoted passage he likewise addresses this issue by stating that, 
for the monists, this kind of union signifies the unification of being identical in 
essence, al-ittihad al-‘ayni al-dhati. Of course, he felt obliged to distance him- 
self from such an understanding of the term, which he does in the same pas- 
sage by defining it instead as a unification of attributes and qualities, ittihad 
wasfi naw‘. But what does that mean? 

Simply put, in al-Wasiti's view the witnessing of union is to be connected 
spiritually — not physically — with the entirety of God's names and attributes. 
When union is witnessed, he explains, "everything that was separated (al- 
mutafarrigāt) and the previous degrees of witnessing of the heart become 
united for the servant."104 It results in what he explained in the above quote as 
becoming connected to the reality that encompasses all the divine properties 
(al-hagīga al-jami‘a li-jamīi al-nu ūt), a term for which we can find several vari- 
ations in his writings. The most common variation he uses is ‘al-amr al-kullī,!05 
which we have come across a few times in our study already, and which is 
sometimes written in full as 'al-amr al-kulli al-jami' li-jamt al-asma? wa-al-sifat; 
the complete reality that encompasses all the names and attributes.!96 Other 
variations are 'the complete meaning that encompasses all the meanings and 
constituents’ (al-ma'nà al-kullī al-jami li-jamt' al-ma'aniwa-al-juz'tyyat),?7 and 
‘the complete knowledge that encompasses all the meanings of the names and 
attributes’ (al-ma rifa al-kulliyyaal-jami'a li-jami'ma'antal-asma"wa-al-sifat).108 


102 As will become implicitly clear below, for al-Wāsitī, the ‘mashhad al-jam? refers to what 
the Sufis call jam‘al-jam ‘or ‘ayn al-jam'. Note that, in the technical vocabulary of the Sufis, 
the ‘jam’ on its own is generally used as a synonym for fana, which is not how al-Wāsitī 
uses it in most cases as we will see. 

103 Al-Wasiti, Lawami‘al-istirshad, p. 95. 

104 Al-Wasiti, Madkhal ahl al-fiqh, p. 79; he also alludes to this in Qaida fi asnāf al-ta‘alluh, 
p. 155, where he describes the mashhad of fardāniyya as follows: “For [God's] companion, 
all that is separated from the Muhammadan traveler on the roads [towards arrival] 
becomes united” (fa'jtama'at li-sāhibihi al-mutafarriqat min sá'ir al-turug al-Muhammadt). 

105 Al-Wasiti, Rifla, p. 50; Miftāh al-ma rifa, pp. 254 & 274; Qaida fi asnaf al-ta‘alluh, pp. 150— 
151; Qaida fi al-umür al-muwassila, pp. 216, 222, 224; Qaida fi ma'rifat al-naqs, pp. 231 & 
237; Qaida fi tajrīd, p. 252. 

106 Al-Wasiti, Talgīh al-afham, p. 162; Qaida fi ma'rifat al-naqs, p. 231. 

107  Al-Wasiti, Qaida ya'rifu al-‘abd fīhā nasibahu, p. 212. 

108 Al-Wāsitī, Madkhal ahl al-fiqh, p. 79. 
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For al-Wāsitī, all these terms signify that the final degree of witnessing per- 
tains to God's essence - 'al-dhāt al-jāmi'li-jamī' al-sifāt al-kamāliyya' — because 
it is His essence that encompasses all His perfect attributes.!?? It is therefore 
why he also calls it the witnessing of fardāniyya, since 'singularity for him al- 
ludes to the loftiness (jalal), beauty (jamal), glory (ikrām), and magnificence 
('azama) of God's pre-eternal essence.!? After all, he elucidates using the 
Shadhili maxim "He was and there was nothing with Him” so none can lay 
claim to singularity but Him." It is also precisely because this particular de- 
gree of witnessing is connected to the divine essence that he sometimes labels 
the one who reaches it a ‘servant of God’ (‘abd Allah) — in other words, one who 
serves ‘Allah, the all-encompassing name (al-ism al-jāmi) of God's essence, 
and the source of all other names and attributes.!? Acknowledging that all 
creatures are, of course, God's servants, he clarifies that someone who becomes 
a servant in the truest sense of the word is set apart from the rest by having 
ascended from constituent degrees of witnessing (al-mashahid al-juz'iyya) to 
the one degree that encompasses them all.!3 

But how is this degree brought to fruition? Earlier in the current section we 
found al-Wasiti stating that the limit of sulük is between annihilation and sub- 
sistence, after which there only remains 'jadhba, the pull of divine attraction. 
Likewise, we found that the unification that occurs when witnessing jam‘/ 
fardāniyya comes from something he called 'jādhib al-mahabba; the attraction 
of love. In using such terms, our Iraqi Sufi clearly draws on the distinction be- 
tween sulük and jadhb, a notion taught amidst the early Shadhiliyya of which 
we have made note in chapter 2.!!4 

As opposed to all the previous degrees, al-Wasiti held that the final witness- 
ing can only be brought about by the favor (fadl) of God.!5 In terms of termi- 
nology, it cannot therefore be reached by means of sulūk, that is, the salik’s own 
effort to seek God. Describing the sālik, he says: 


109 Al-Wasiti, Miftah al-marrifa, p. 268. 

uo — Al-Wasiti, Qa'ida fi mazahir al-shuhüd, p. 145; Qa'ida fi asnaf al-ta'alluh, p. 154; Qa'ida ft 
al-tajrid, p. 252; Talgīh al-afham, 162; al-Sirr al-Masūn, p. 64. 

m — AlWasit, Rikla, p. 46; Qaida fī asnaf al-ta'alluh, p. 154; Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Shifa’ al- 
‘alil, p. 16, quoted from al-Wasiti's Sharh Manāzil al-s@irin. 

u2  Al-Wasit, Miftāh al-ma'rifa, p. 269; Madkhal ahl al-fiqh, p. 80; Al-Wasiti, Qa'ida yarifu al- 
'abd fihà nasibahu, p. 212. 

ug  Al-Wāsitī, Qa‘ida ya'rífu al-‘abd fiha nasibahu, p. 212. 

u4 This observation has also been made by Geoffroy, "Le traité de soufisme,” p. 86. 

u5  Al-Wāsitī, Qaida ft asnaf al-ta'alluh, p.155; Qa'ida fi al-umiur allatī yanbaghi an takin 
hamm al-sálik, p. 197; Qaida fi al-farq bayna al-'abid wa-al-mushāhid, p. 262; Madkhal ahl 
al-fiqh, p. 79. 
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There is [a great difference] between [the friend of God] and the lover 
who is [still] traveling unto God (AJ) (al-muhibb al-sa'ir ilā Allah) by un- 
dergoing spiritual combat and struggles, taking himself to account, and 
guarding [his body parts]. [The latter] is restrained by these affairs, 
throwing himself into them heedlessly, thus traveling like someone who 
runs his face into thorns and rock.!!6 


Although, al-Wasiti admits, there are rare instances where God does choose a 
servant for nearness to Him by pulling him unto Himself without having first 
traversed the trajectory of sulūk, in most cases the previously described stages 
are required.” In other words, it is principally after gradually progressing 
along the path, actively and persistently pursuing his destination, that God 
grants the sālik a rank of friendship (wilāya) with Him: 


The first sign of this is a pull of divine attraction (jadhba) that seizes his 
spirit (ruh). This causes him to ascend unto the [world of] dominion (al- 
malakūt) until he is taken beyond it through his spirit's ascension. He is 
then appointed a rank in the proximity [of God] through the spirit’s vi- 
sion (‘yan al-ruh). This is what is called ‘arrival’ (wusūl), and what [came 
before] was the witnessing of the hearts through the lights of faith."§ 


Thus, when the sālik is chosen to become a friend of God (wall), his spirit as- 
cends unto the world of dominion ('ālam al-malaküt), from where it continues 
to be drawn near unto God. Al-Wasiti never clearly defines what the world of 
dominion is, but indeed he understands it as a synonym for the world of the 
unseen ( alam al-ghayb/al-ghuyub), or the world of spirits (‘alam al-arwah), as 


u6 Al-Wāsitī, Talgih al-afham, p. 163. 

u7  Al-Wāsitī describes this in Umdat al-tullab, p. 202, where he says: "There are people 
whose flower precedes the leaves of their tree. Such are those who are pulled by divine 
attraction (al-majdhubun), who are overwhelmed by the glimmers and fundamentals of 
the divine realities in the beginning of the spiritual path (tazhuru 'alayhim lawa'ih 
wa-mabadi’ al-hagā'ig ft awwal al-sulūk). As for the majority, their flower only becomes 
visible after completing the states of their tree by perfecting the states of knowledge and 
practice." 

u8  Al-Wasiti Miftāh al-ma'rifa, p. 269. He describes the process of jadhb in a similar way in: 
al-Sirr al-masün, p. 65: “As the spirit flies, it enters the world of dominion (‘Glam al-mala- 
kūt) and encounters the pure unseen (al-ghuyüb). When they [the majdhūbūn | reach this 
utmost degree, flying with their spirits unto the seats of truthfulness (maqa'id al-sidq) and 
the abodes of proximity (mawatin al-qurb), they become enraptured by love for the divine 
essence and are allotted the witnessing of singularity (mashhad al-fardāniyya)” 
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opposed to the sensible, perceptible world of witnessing (‘Glam al-shahāda).!!? 
When ascension has thus occurred, the titles of ‘salik’ or 'sa'ir' no longer apply, 
and our Iraqi Sufi speaks instead of the majdhūb, someone whose spirit God 
has pulled unto Himself. 

It is when the spirit has reached the utmost end in the world of the unseen 
that the final and most exalted degree of witnessing is perceived. Al-Wasiti 
holds that all previous degrees perceived during the process of sulūk were but 
veils of light (hujub nūrāniyya), because they were degrees of witnessing by the 
heart (mashāhid galbiyya), “and the hearts cannot go beyond the divine 
attributes.”!2° Only through divine attraction of the spirit can the union and 
singularity that pertains to God’s essence be witnessed — which is why al-Wasiti 
designates it as the one degree of witnessing that is of the spirit! 

He describes the actual witnessing itself as being annihilated from temporal 
existence (al-fan@ ‘an al-wujūd al-mudmahill) while subsisting through God, 
the true reality of existence (al-baqa' bi-al-wujud al-hagīgī). In spite of being 
annihilated, those who reach this station remain constantly in servitude in ac- 
cordance with the revealed law, because God takes care of them by granting 
them a protected existence.?? As many Sufis had done before him, he bases 
this notion on the famous hadith qudsi, according to which God said: 


ug Al-Wasiti, Qaida fi bayan ‘amal yawm wa-layla, p. 76; Qaida ft i'tibār ahl al-khayr wa- 
ghayrihim, p.136; Qaida ft dhikr al-karāmāt al-mu‘ajjala, p. 285; al-Sirr al-masūn, p. 65. 
Here, al-Wasiti clearly relies on cosmological terminology commonly used by classical 
Sufis who distinguish between the Glam al-mulk (the world of the kingdom, i.e. per- 
ceptible world) and the alam al-malakūt; see for instance: al-Ghazālī, Ihya’, vol. 1, p. 269. 
Such vocabulary was certainly also used among the early Shadhiliyya, as attested to by: 
al-Iskandarī, Ibn Atā” Allah (m. 709/1309) et la naissance, p. 185, and by the same author, 
Tartīb al-sulūk, p. 47. 

120 Al-Wāsitī, al-Sirr al-masün, p.64; see also: Qa'ida ft mazahir al-shuhūd wa-al-ma'rifa, 
p. 145. 

im . AlWasiti, Madkhal ahl al-fiqh, p. 79; Talgīh al-afhām, p. 162; Qa'ida ft al-hubb ft Allah haqi- 
qat®”, p. 52; Qaida fi bayan al-tarīg ilā Allah, pp. 183-184; Ģā'ida fi al-umür al-muwassila, 
p.224; Qaida fi al-tajrīd, p. 252; Qa'ida fi qawlihi ta'ālā "Inna Allāha ishtarā min al- 
muminīn anfusahum wa-amwālahum bi-anna lahum al-janna’, p. 293. 

122  Al-Wasiti, Qaida min ‘alamat al-tahaqquq bi-al-gayyūmiyya, p.170; Qaida fi al-tajrid, 
p. 253; Qaida fi al-farq bayna al- abid wa-al-mushāhid, p. 259; Madkhal ahl al-fiqh, p. 80; 
Umdat al-tullab, p. 212; Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Shifa' al-'alil, p. 16, quoted from al-Wasiti's 
Sharh Manazil al-s@irin; also alluded to in: Talgih al-afham, p.163. It is surely no 
coincidence that al-Wāsitī uses the verb '(ya)tawallā' when he speaks of God taking care 
of His servant; this is the same verb used in the Qur'anic verse "He [God] takes care of the 
righteous" (wa-huwa yatawalla al-sālihīn) [Q. 7196], which was interpreted as a reference 
to the majdhūb in al-Iskandarīs Latā'if al-minan, p. 27, as noted in chapter 2. 
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My servant continues to draw near to Me with supererogatory deeds 
(nawāfil) until I love him. When I love him, I will be his hearing with 
which he hears, his sight with which he sees, and his hand with which he 
strikes. If he asks Me [for something] I will surely give it to him, and if he 
seeks My refuge I will surely place him under My protection.!?3 


To censure the Akbarian school once more, al-Wasiti emphasizes that this is 
not in the sense that Creator and creature come to share one and the same 
existence, but rather that God’s existence covers the servant’s human exis- 
tence, which consequently becomes like a phantom (khayāl) and a shadow 
(zilal).124 In a somewhat more poetic, metaphorical portrayal, he describes this 
experience as “the morning of divine unity (tawhid) that comes up from the 
horizon of the darkness of existence, which thence disappears little by little, 
like the night disappears from the light of dawn."?5 God should then make 
Himself known to His servant with knowledge of Him by Him (marifatuhu 
bihi), which, al-Wāsitī says, “embodies everything that is made manifest of di- 
vine knowledge and the categories of [God's] names and properties — not by 
what the knower knows, but rather by what is known by the Known Himself as 
He is."?6 In his understanding, this is what the Sufis call the ‘station of subsis- 
tence’ (maqam al-baqa?), ‘the union of union’ (jam*al- jam) — and its synonym 
‘the essence of union’ (‘ayn al-jam‘) — or ‘the second separation’ (al-farg al- 
thānī).!27 


123 For the hadith, see: al-Bukhārī, al-Jāmi' al-musnad al-sahih, vol. 8, p. 105. Al-Wasiti quotes 
it in: Qaida fi bayan al-sulūk, pp. 157-158. He refers to it without quoting it word for word 
in: Umdat al-tullāb, p. 212; Miftāh al-marifa, p. 269; and: Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Shifā” 
al-‘alil, p. 16, quoted from al-Wāsitī's Sharh Manāzil al-s@irin. 

124  Al-Wāsitī, Qa'ida ft sulūk al-awliyā”, pp. 165—166, and: Ģā'ida min ‘alamat al-tahaggug bi- 
al-gayyūmiyya, pp. 169—170; Qaida fi al-farg bayna al-'abid wa-al-mushahid, p. 260; Qaida 
fi a-farq bayna mushāhadat al-qayyümiyya wa-al-tahaggug bihā, p. 263. 

125  AlWasit, Qa'ida fi al-farq bayna mushāhadat al-qayyümiyya, p.263; a very similar 
wording is found in: Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Shifā” al-'alil, p. 16, quoted from al-Wasiti's 
Sharh Manāzil al-s@irin. 

126 “tandariju fi hadhihi al-ma'rifa jamti mā abraza min al-ma'arif wa-sunūf al-asm@ wa-al- 
nu'ūt bi-mà ya'lamu al-ma'rüf nafsuhu kama huwa, cf. al-Wasiti's Qa'ida ft bidāyāt al- 
avliyā”, p. 176; for similar descriptions of this degree of matifa, see his Madkhal ahl al- 
fiqh, p. 78; Qaida fi mazahir al-shuhüd, p.145; Qaida fi al-farq bayna al-'ābid wa-al- 
mushāhid, pp. 258—259. 

127 For several references to bagā” in the context of the final degree of witnessing, see: al- 
Wāsitī, Qaida fi mazāhir al-shuhüd, pp. 145-146; Qa'ida fi al-farg bayna al-'ābid wa-al- 
mushāhid, p. 260; Umdat al-tullāb, p. 212; Miftāh al-ma'rifa, p. 267; for him calling it ‘ayn 
al-jam” see: Lawāmi' al-istirshad, p. 95; for him calling it jam" al-jam' and al-farq al-thani, 
see: Qaida ya'rifu al-'abd fīhā nasibahu, p. 212. 
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For this concept he relies heavily on what classical Junaydian doctrine says 
regarding the final stage of the Sufi path. While his choice to categorize it un- 
der the heading of jam‘/fardaniyya may be rooted in later Sufi theory and per- 
haps in part even his own creative thought, his description of the experiences 
during this stage of witnessing was undoubtedly based on the classical teach- 
ings of the Baghdad school of Sufism. What he describes is identical with what 
Eric Geoffroy has called the “double experience of fanā'/bagā” wherein the 
Sufi is “with God and with the world at the same time,” which al-Junayd report- 
edly regarded as the very definition of Sufism.!28 Al-Wasiti would probably 
have been exposed to this concept among the Baghdadi Sufis already, and it 
was certainly taught amidst the early Shadhiliyya as well. 

In conclusion to the topic at hand, we must make special note of the promi- 
nent role he allots to love in relation to the final degree of witnessing.!?9 Both 
the path towards it and the actual witnessing itself revolve around love. We 
have already seen that he held that the sālik's servitude of the divine names 
and attributes necessarily goes hand in hand with love for them; but it is also 
on account of this very servitude that God ultimately comes to love him back 
and decides to draw him unto Himself by divine attraction. After being chosen 
by God, the majdhūb, in turn, desires nothing but the nearness of his Beloved, 
which is depicted as *a whir in his chest that is like the whir of [a boiling] ket- 
tle, for his heart is boiling with love, reverence, thirst, and longing for the vision 
[of God] (al-'iyan)."3? Tt is then, with the spirit as its locus, that he acquires 
what al-Wāsitī calls ‘distinguished love’ (al-mahabba al-khassa), which is love 
for the divine essence. It is said to flow forth from the station of subsistence 
that annihilates the servant from all that is not God, so that, in effect, his love 
for God becomes nothing other than God's love for him.!?! Such is the state 


128 Geoffroy, Introduction to Sufism, p. 15. For a good elaboration on the classical Sufi terms 
al-Wasiti uses and how they all refer to the final station on the Sufi path, see for instance: 
Ali Hassan Abdel-Kader, The Life, Personality and Writings of al-Junayd: a Study of the 
Third/Ninth Century Mystic (London: Gibb Memorial Trust, 1976), p. 93; Michel Chodkie- 
wicz, An Ocean Without Shore: Ibn ‘Arabi, the Book, and the Law (Albany, NY: State 
University of New York Press, 1993), pp. 87—88; ‘Ali b. Uthmān al-Hujwiri, Revelation of the 
Mystery: (Kashf Al-Mahjūb), trans. Reynold Alleyne Nicholson (Accord, NY: Pir Press, 
1999), P- 39. 

129 The importance of love in al-Wasiti's writings has also been noted by Geoffroy, "Le traité 
de soufisme,” pp. 86-87. 

130 Al-Wasiti, Talgīh al-afham, p.162. 

131  Onal-mahabba al-khassa, see al-Wasiti’s Umdat al-tullab, p. 212; al-Sirr al-masün, pp. 64- 
65; Madkhal ahl al-figh, p. 79; Qaida fī al-hubb ft Allah haqiqat®", p. 52; Qaida ft al-inaba 
ilā Allah ta'ala, p. 138; Qaida fi mazāhir al-shuhid, p. 145; Qaida min 'alamat al-tahaggug 
bi-al-gayyūmiyya, pp. 169-170; Qa'ida fi marifat al-naqs, pp. 231 & 237; Qa'ida fi nafyi al- 
khawatir, pp. 246—247. 
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al-Wasiti describes as ‘belovedness’ (mahbübiyya) and ‘intimate friendship’ 
(khulla), which marks the true end of the spiritual journey. For as we observed 
at the beginning of the previous chapter, he essentially views the wali as some- 
one who has become God's beloved (mahbub) and intimate friend (khalil).!52 
It is worth mentioning that while love is also allotted a central role by Ibn 
Taymiyya as the very foundation of the servant’s relationship with God, his 
understanding of wilāya is in some respects quite different from that of al- 
Wāsitī.!s For the greater part this has to do with a completely different ap- 
proach to terminology. For instance, our Iraqi Sufi occasionally calls those who 
become God's friends in the final degree ‘the singular ones’ (al-afrad) or ‘the 
substitutes’ (a/-abdāl/budalā”), titles for the awliy@ that were quite common 
among the Sufis.?^ I have not found Ibn Taymiyya ever mention the first term 
in this sense, and he problematizes such a use of the second term on several 
occasions.!5 Instead, his doctrine on friendship with God relies solely on 
Ouranic terms. In his view, all believers who abide by God's law are, strictly 
speaking, His awliya’. However, he recognizes that the Qur'an distinguishes be- 
tween two ranks: first, the rank of the common friends designated as ‘the mod- 
erates’ (al-muqtasidün) or ‘the companions of the right’ (ashāb al-yamin), who 
perform all religious obligations; and second, the rank of the elite friends des- 
ignated as ‘the forerunners drawn near’ (al-sābigūn al-muqarrabün), who in 
addition to the obligations also perform supererogatory acts of worship.!?6 Al- 
though there are some parallels to be drawn here with al-Wasiti, who also men- 


133. AlWasiti, Talgīh al-afham, p.163; Miftah al-ma'rifa, p. 269; Qaida fi bayān al-tarīg ilā 
Allah, p. 184; Qa'ida fi sulūk al-tahgīg, p. 205; Qa'ida fi al-umür al-muwassila, p. 216; Qaida 
ftistijlāb al-widād fi mu āmalat rabb al-arbab, p. 276. 

133 See for instance Ibn Taymiyya's al-Tuhfa al-'iragiyya, p.373; and his al-Radd ‘ala 
al-Shadhili, p. 15, where he says: “Every friend of God (wali li-llah) is a lover of God and 
beloved by God, because the servant's love for his Lord and the Lord's love for His servant 
are inseparable, for God only loves those who love Him” Love between God and man in 
Ibn Taymiyya's doctrine has been studied in: Bell, Love Theory, pp. 74-91. 

134 For al-Wāsitīs mention of the afrād, see his: Lawa'ih min qawa ‘id ahl al-zaygh, p. 131; al- 
Sirr al-masün, p. 64; for his mention of the abdāl, see his: Qa'ida fi sulūk al-tahgīg, pp. 199 
& 204-205; Qaida fi al-umür al-muwassila, p. 223; Lawā'ih min gawā'id ahl al-zaygh, 
pp. 130-131. 

135 See for instance Ibn Taymiyya's al-Furqàn bayna awliy@ al-rahman wa-awliy@ al-shaytān, 
MF, vol. 11, pp. 167-168 & 294; Minhāj al-sunna, vol. 1, pp. 93-94; Swila ‘an al-hadith al- 
marwi ft al-abdal, MF, vol. 11, pp. 433-444. 

136 Ibn Taymiyya takes these terms from the Qur'n, with the sābigūn muqarrabün being 
referred to in Q. 5610-11 & 88, Q. 35:32, and Q. 8318 & 21, and the ashāb al-yamin/ 
mugtasidūn in Q.56:8 & 90-91 and Q. 35:32. Mention of this interpretation of the concept 
of wilāya is scattered throughout his writings. See for instance: al-Tuhfa al-'iraqiyya, 
PP. 290-291; al-Istigāma, vol. 2, p. 41; Haqiqat madhhab al-ittihādiyyīn, MF, vol. 2, p. 224; 
Sharh futüh al-ghayb, MF, vol. 10, p. 463. 
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tions the term ‘al-sabiqun al-muqarrabün' as a title for those who have attained 
God's friendship, it is very clear that this is never a reproduction of his shaykh's 
teachings on the subject.!37 Conversely, Ibn Taymiyya, though acquainted with 
Sufi terminology, either refrains from using the terms we find in al-Wasiti's 
works or simply interprets them in a different way. For instance, he never him- 
self adopts any variation of the term 'jadhba, even though he was clearly aware 
of its existence as a Sufi concept within the subject of wilaya.!? Most striking 
is perhaps his (re)interpretation of the double experience of fanā'/bagā”, which 
is unmistakably different from the Junaydian definition al-Wāsitī adheres to. In 
his most basic phrasing, he defines it as: “annihilation from the worship of all 
that is other [than God] combined with subsistence in the worship of Him 
(T)”!59 Much more can be said about his understanding of these terms, and 
this has been done by several scholars already.!^? For the topic at hand it suf- 
fices to know that al-Wasiti and Ibn Taymiyya clearly differed in their elabora- 
tion on several key Sufi terms. Finally, while we have recognized that Ibn 
Taymiyya does discuss the degrees of witnessing God's divinity and lordship, 
he never once speaks of the witnessing of union or singularity. We may there- 
fore confidently conclude that al-Wasiti in no way appropriated aspects of Ibn 
Taymiyya's teachings for his elaboration on the final stage on the Sufi path. 


4 Conclusion 


In this chapter we studied how al-Wasiti built a sequence of degrees of wit- 
nessing on the basis of ma'rífa of God as extracted from the revealed texts. We 
had already observed in the previous chapter that this rests on becoming 
closely acquainted with all of God's names and attributes mentioned therein. 


137 For al-Wāsitīs mention of the sābigūn mugarrabūn, see his: Risāla fī ithbāt, p. 50; al-Sirr 
al-masūn, p. 64. 

138 Ibn Taymiyya uses the root letters ‘j-dh-b’ in Fas! ft al-sirat al-mustaqim fi al-zuhd 
wa-al-‘ibada wa-al-wara', MF, vol. 10, pp. 600—609, though never in the way al-Wāsitī 
understands the concept of jadhba. That Ibn Taymiyya was aware of its use among the 
Sufis is evident from his al-Radd ‘ala al-Shadhili, pp. 115—116. 

139 “wa-al-fan ‘an 'ibadat al-siwā yugārinuhu al-baq@ bi-'ibādatihi ta'alà," cf. Ibn Taymiyya, 
al-Radd ‘ala al-Shādhilī, pp. 101-102; he repeats the same interpretation on p. 211, and it is 
also found in Faslft qawlihi "fa-hajja Ādamu Misa’, MF, vol. 8, p. 370. 

140 See for instance: Thomas Michel, A Muslim Theologian's Response to Christianity: Ibn 
Taymiyya's Al-Jawab al-Sahih (Delmar, NY: Caravan Books, 1984), p. 33; James Pavlin, “ Ibn 
Taymiyya's Theology," in Ibn Taymiyya: Epistle on Worship, trans. James Pavlin (Cambridge: 
Islamic Texts Society, 2015), pp. LXxxv1-xc1; Meier, "The Cleanest about Predestination” 
p. 325; Sarrio, "Spiritual anti-elitism” p. 287; Michot, "Ibn Taymiyya's Commentary” p. 132. 
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We found that each divine name and attribute is connected to a specific hu- 
man name or attribute through which it is served. This was based on the no- 
tion that the Sufi must realize the ultimate perfection and incomparability of 
God’s names and attributes in view of the inherently imperfect nature of those 
of created beings. According to al-Wasiti, this ultimately leads to the witness- 
ing of these divine names and attributes, which is not a matter of perceiving 
their actual reality, since God's reality is completely separate from that of His 
creation. Rather, he explained it as perceiving the traces of their lights by 
means of the heart in the unseen (al-ghayb). These traces are to be recognized 
in the form of similitudes, as he held that it is through similitudes that created 
beings get to know God in their own terms. After this we examined the se- 
quence of the most important degrees of witnessing he discusses in his writ- 
ings, which are divinity, lordship/sustainment, withness, divine judgment, and 
finally, union/singularity. Throughout these steps we made note of instances 
where his teachings seem to have drawn from the shaykhs he studied under. 
This endeavor now allows us to make two important observations. 

First, for his conception of witnessing he seems to have relied on the teach- 
ings of the Alexandrian Shadhiliyya and of his Damascene shaykh, Ibn Taymi- 
yya. We found traces of Shadhili doctrine in several of the themes discussed, 
most notably in the practical application of matifa through servitude of the 
divine names and attributes, but also in the notion of rejecting one's choice 
and self-direction, and the differentiation between sulūk and jadhb. Taymiyyan 
doctrine was, above all, distinctly present in al-Wāsitī's understanding of the 
witnessing of divinity and lordship. 

Second, unlike the subjects we studied in the previous chapter, we found 
that there are within al-Wasiti's conception of the degrees of witnessing sev- 
eral teachings that markedly differ from, and at times even conflict with, Ibn 
Taymiyya's theological thought. For instance, the notion that a human being is 
composed of five dimensions — body, carnal soul, intellect, heart, and spirit — 
all of which must be traversed consecutively in order to reach the end of the 
spiritual path, was clearly not acceptable to Ibn Taymiyya. Also, al-Wasiti's en- 
tire elaboration on friendship with God as attained in the final degree of wit- 
nessing clearly diverges from that of his Hanbali shaykh. Here, our Iraqi Sufi 
either has a different understanding of the relevant terminology, or uses terms 
not found in the works of Ibn Taymiyya. 

This leads us to conclude that, although a follower of Ibn Taymiyya and an 
active member of his jamā'a, al-Wasiti had a voice of his own. His membership 
of the Taymiyyan circle did not mean that he was necessarily bound by the 
views of his teacher. The fact that he incorporated concepts from Shādhilī doc- 
trine into his Sufism shows that there was room for him to formulate his own 
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views, which he based on the knowledge he acguired over the course of his 
travels — though we may add that he evidently put in effort to ensure these 
views were anchored in the framework of traditionalism. In the present chap- 
ter, this effort was, above all, visible in his definition of the witnessing of union, 
which was, in a sense, constructed around a rebuttal of the Akbarian school. By 
skillfully harmonizing traditional Sufi concepts, and Shadhili and Taymiyyan 
teachings, our Iraqi Sufi provided his circle of pupils with an alternative form 
of tasawwuf that was in line with their traditionalist leanings. This Sufism was 
clearly not some replication of Ibn Taymiyya’s views on Sufism, but rather 
stood on its own as an original synthesis of a centuries-old tradition. This con- 
clusion supports the hypothesis set forth in chapter 3 that it was not Ibn Taymi- 
yya but al-Wasiti who fulfilled the role of Sufi master — or, shaykh al-sulūk — for 
the members of their jama'a. 
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CONCLUSION 


How does the Journey Continue? 


Al-Wāsitīs life journey ended on the late afternoon of Saturday 16 Rabi‘ al- 
Akhir 7111 September 131. At the age of fifty-four he passed away in the small 
hospital (al-maristan al-saghir) of Damascus, located next to the Umayyad 
Mosque, where his funeral prayer was performed the next day.! While his circle 
of companions and disciples surely paid their last respects, one can imagine he 
would have felt the absence of his murshid, Ibn Taymiyya. The Hanbalī shaykh 
al-Islam had by then been in Egypt for some six years, and would return to 
Damascus about a year later.? Perhaps our Iraqi Sufi would have found peace in 
the knowledge that he was buried on the slopes of Mount Qasyün of the 
Salihiyya quarter, in the company of many renowned and pious traditionalist 
masters who preceded him, overlooking the city where he had reached the 
zenith of both his physical and his spiritual journey. 

Having followed him on these two journeys, it is now time for us to reflect 
how the present book contributes to the three topics we have outlined in the 
introduction, namely, (1) the trends of Sufism al-Wasiti encountered during his 
lifetime, (2) the trend of Sufism that was accepted and practiced among the 
Hanbalis/traditionalists of early Mamluk Damascus, and (3) more specifically 
within the circle of Ibn Taymiyya. Let us follow the chronology of this book and 
begin with the stages of al-Wāsitī's physical journey. Through our study of his 
autobiographical account in part 1 we have, on several occasions, been able to 
draw attention to the relationship that may have existed between the trends of 
Sufism he encountered and the normative religiosity of the context wherein 
these existed. 

First, we found that there appears to have been a link between the trend of 
Sufism practiced by the Rifāī Sufis and the local religiosity of early Ilkhanid 


1 On the location of the hospital, see: Ahmad Īsā, Tarikh al-Bimaristanat fī al-islām (Beirut: Dar 
al-ra'id al-'arabi, 1981), pp. 205-206. 

2 Ibn ‘Abd al-Hadi relates that several companions of Ibn Taymiyya's inner circle had stayed 
behind in Damascus when he went to Egypt, cf. al-"Ugūd al-durriyya, p. 306. 

3 Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 4, p. 384; al-Dhahabi, al-Dhayl, p. 126; al-Yāfrī, Mir'at, vol. 4, p 188; Abū 
Muhammad al-Qasim al- Birzali, al-Wafayat, ed. Abū Yahya ‘Abd Allah al-Kundari (Kuwait: 
Gharrās li-al-nashr wa-al-tawzi‘ wa-al-Di'āya wa-al-i‘lan, 2005), p. 137, who relates that al- 
Wāsitī was buried in front of the zawiya of one al-Suyūfī; the funeral prayer over him was led 
by two imams: the Maliki scholar Muhammad Abi al-Walid b. al-Hājj al-Ishbili (d. 817/1318), 
on whom see: Ibn Kathir, a/-Bidāya, vol. 14, p. 104; and the Shafi scholar Ibn Oawwām Abū 
Bakr b. Muhammad (d. 746/1345), on whom see: Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, vol. 8, pp. 255-256. 
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Wāsit and its surroundings. In spite of their portrayal as extravagant and some- 
times even antinomian Sufis in both medieval Muslim chronicles and academ- 
ic studies, a study of al-Wasiti’s autobiography in combination with several 
other primary sources has led us to conclude that they appear to have domi- 
nated this geographical area. On that basis, we hypothesized that their doc- 
trine and practices probably represented a form of Sufism that was particular 
to this context and was, therefore, generally regarded as normative there. This 
included their practice of samā'and miracle-working, the role of the shaykh as 
the absolute spiritual authority for the Sufi novice, and their high regard for the 
family-line of the Prophet. 

Then we turned to the Shadhiliyya of Alexandria, whose Sufi doctrine was 
taught to al-Wasiti by Najm al-Din al-Isbahani, a direct disciple of the order’s 
second shaykh, al-Mursī. Our study of the early network of Shādhilī affiliates as 
well as the earliest recorded teachings attributed to them led us to conclude 
that this was already a distinct ta’ifa by the time our Iraqi Sufi settled among 
them. It was then argued that there may have been a link between the success 
of the Shadhiliyya and the local religiosity of seventh-/thirteenth-century Al- 
exandria. The combination of the sober, scholastic approach to Sufism of the 
Shadhili shaykhs and their claim to the western Maghribi/Andalusi Sufi tradi- 
tion was in all likelihood appealing to a great variety of people in this context. 
In that respect we made special note of the Shadhilis’ adherence to Ash‘arism, 
the dominant local trend of theology, which may have been an important fac- 
tor in shaping their image as a Sufi order grounded in what most Alexandrians 
of this epoch would have regarded as normative Sunni Islam. 

Then we reflected on what al-Wasiti described as a distinct presence of Ak- 
barian Sufis in the so-called “state-sponsored” convents of seventh-/thirteenth- 
century Cairo. Because we found that the Akbarian trend of Sufism appears to 
have been more easily accepted as normative in the Persian than in the Arab 
cultural context, we concluded that this may be linked to the considerable 
number of Sufis with a Persian background who took up residence in these 
convents. However, as has also been noted, this possibility needs to be studied 
in more detail. 

Al-Wāsitī's disappointment with all the above groups of Sufis finally pushed 
him to move to Damascus, where he converted to the Hanbali school and 
joined Ibn Taymiyya's jama'a. If we presume that his autobiography faithfully 
conveys to us his sentiments as a wandering Sufi, then it was only among his 
Taymiyyan companions that he found the kind of scriptural puritanism he had 
been looking for during his journey. However, we must bear in mind that the 
way he describes his pathway to spiritual maturation may have been greatly in- 
fluenced by the literary conventions of his traditionalist conversion narrative. 
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Interestingly, we were able to discern a shift within this very narrative, which 
must have occurred in between the composition of two treatises. Where his 
autobiography still envisioned a synthesis between traditionalist theology and 
Shadhili Sufism as its conclusion, his later work, Oā'ida ft asnaf al-ta'alluh, dis- 
plays an attitude of complete rejection of his former Sufi shaykhs in favor of 
absolute scripturalist traditionalism. That this was not a rejection of Sufism as 
such, and nor even of all the teachings of his former Sufi shaykhs, is, above all, 
clear from chapters 4 and 5, where his own Sufi doctrine was closely examined. 

These chapters have shown that while it has since long remained unclear in 
how far Sufism was included in the religiosity of the Hanbalis of early Mamluk 
Damascus — a religiosity that did in fact include a particular form of tradition- 
alist zuhd-piety — al-Wasiti himself certainly aimed to make sure that this was 
the case. Through his own activity as a Sufi teacher he provided the traditional- 
ists/Hanbalis of this context with a kind of traditionalist tasawwuf that was 
adapted to their notions of normativity. To put it in the words of Fritz Meier, he 
had put Sufism on a Hanbali basis — or more accurately, I would say, on a tradi- 
tionalist basis.* By prioritizing the principle of knowing God as He describes 
Himself, especially through the affirmation of God's aboveness, sitting on the 
Throne, and all attributes whose literal meanings are analogous to the attri- 
butes of creatures, al-Wāsitī's Sufism effectively laid claim to matifa of God as 
something strictly reserved for adherents of traditionalist theology. So the way 
he defined what Sufism is — i.e. his ‘selfing’ — was very much a matter of anchor- 
ing it in the theological framework of traditionalism as he understood it. 

On that basis he simultaneously defined what Sufism is not — i.e. his 'other- 
ing’ — by identifying the kinds of Sufis who, in his view, deviate from the true 
method of the early generations of Sufi masters, whom he claimed had been 
proponents of the creed of the AA/ al-Hadith. We noted that he thereby very 
consciously excluded as the ‘Other’ all the Sufi groups he had accompanied 
prior to his settlement in Damascus: those who practiced sama ‘(the Rifa‘ls, the 
Baghdadi Sufis, and the Akbarians), those who adopted philosophy and/or 
kalam theology (the Shadhiliyya), and those who preached some form of mo- 
nism (the Akbarians). Relying on a typical traditionalist line of reasoning, he 
argued that all these groups have in common that they deviate from Islam by 
going beyond what the holy texts of revelation (both Qur'an and Sunna) ex- 
plicitly say. 

This same combination of traditionalism with a critical attitude towards the 
Sufis of his age resulted in another significant aspect of his doctrine, namely, 


4 Because, as we have seen, historically not all Hanbalis adhered to traditionalist theology, while 
not all those who adhered to traditionalist theology were Hanbalis. 
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the tarīga Muhammadiyya. In his autobiography we found that he had devel- 
oped a strong aversion to the central role allotted to the shaykh in the lives of 
Sufi aspirants among both the Rifa'iyya and the Shadhiliyya. In his view, their 
focus on attachment to the shaykh diverted attention away from the level of 
attachment to the Prophet required for spiritual perfection. In order to return 
focus to where he felt it belonged, he proposed a method of attachment to the 
incorporeal presence of the Prophet through matifa, or intimate knowledge, 
of his life and times — especially by studying the Prophetic biography (sīra), a 
genre towards which Ibn Taymiyya had previously directed him. He claimed 
that such a study could open the vision of one's heart to the Prophet's exis- 
tence in the unseen and thus enter his guidance and companionship (suhba). 
What this companionship entails in his vision is never explicitly stated, how- 
ever. In order to reach this Prophetic connection, our Iraqi Sufi taught that one 
needed the guidance of a shaykh who had already accomplished this. Here we 
found clear indications that he seems to have envisioned the practice of Sufism 
in a group structure under the supervision of a complete spiritual master, 
which may indicate that this was the role he himself fulfilled for his disciples. 

In chapter 4 it has also been pointed out that the origins of the Muhammadan 
way has been a topic of discussion among scholars of Sufism, as some have 
deemed it a typically modern phenomenon related to what is called ‘neo-Su- 
fism” While it was already observed by Vincent J. Cornell that the term tariqa 
Muhammadiyya can be traced back to the tenth-/sixteenth-century Sufi ‘Abd 
Allah al-Ghazwani, and thus predates its coinage by the so-called neo-Sufi 
groups from the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century, we found a yet 
earlier source for the term in al-Wasiti. In fact, I have argued that it was possi- 
bly al-Wasiti himself who first coined the term for his doctrine of attachment 
to the Prophet's incorporeal presence. Interestingly, his doctrine actually ap- 
pears to be quite close to that of the neo-Sufis, for whom the term signified the 
method of connecting to the Prophet's reality (al-hagiga al-Muhammadiyya). 
Needless to say, the intellectual genealogy of al-Wāsitī's tarīga Muhammadiyya 
certainly needs to be evaluated more thoroughly in order to find out whether 
he was indeed its true originator, what prior developments in Sufi history may 
have contributed to its conception, and how it was subsequently transmitted 
and possibly reached al-Ghazwani or found its way into the teachings of mod- 
ern Sufis. 

Let us now return briefly to our reflection on the traditionalist character of 
al-Wasiti’s Sufism and specifically focus on how it may have drawn from the 
teachings of his shaykhs. In chapter 4 we found clear indications that he ap- 
pears to have worked from the same traditionalist framework as Ibn Taymiyya, 
especially in his teachings on ithbat, the affirmation of the apparent meanings 
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of the divine names and attributes. It was argued, however, that this does not 
necessarily mean that al-Wāsitī simply duplicated his master's opinions. It was, 
above all, in chapter 5 where we found that he seems to have relied on the 
shaykh al-Islàm's doctrine for the distinction between ilahiyya and rububiyya, 
and possibly also on his interpretation of the verse on ‘the most exalted simili- 
tude’ (al-mathal al-a'la) — although it was pointed out that al-Wasiti appears to 
have elaborated upon the latter issue in much greater detail than his shaykh, 
and very distinctly from the perspective of Sufism. Another issue where we 
recognized a possible affinity with Ibn Taymiyya's teachings is the central role 
allotted to love for God, which for al-Wasiti was the core ingredient in his de- 
scription of the final stage on the Sufi path — the stage wherein the spiritual 
seeker attains friendship with God and becomes His beloved. 

In the same chapter we also found that there were three notable instances 
where al-Wasiti appears to have appropriated teachings of Shadhili Sufism: He 
clearly relied on the Shadhili method of 'sitting on the carpet of truthfulness; 
which requires the Sufi to reflect on his own names and attributes and how 
they relate to those of God; his emphasis on the rejection of choice and self- 
direction echoed the teachings of his own Shadhili shaykh, Najm al-Din al- 
Isbahānī; and both his differentiation between sulūk and jadhb and his 
Junaydian understanding of fana? and bagā” on the final stage of the Sufi path 
may also have been inspired by Shadhili doctrine. In regard to the latter terms 
we're also able to observe that, while Ibn Taymiyya knew them and even con- 
structed his very own interpretation of fana? and bagā”, al-Wasiti’s understand- 
ing of them was evidently much closer to that of the early Shadhiliyya than to 
that of his Hanbali shaykh. 

This leads us to conclude that the way al-Wasiti formulated his own Sufism 
was in several crucial instances connected to experiences from his physical 
journey, both positive and negative. This resulted in a highly original and so- 
phisticated Sufi doctrine in that it was constructed around an unprecedented 
synthesis of ideas and concepts from very different traditions. In formulating 
this doctrine, al-Wasiti did not necessarily restrict his creative thought by the 
boundaries set by Ibn Taymiyya's teachings, as he clearly followed his own 
judgment in choosing what ought to be incorporated into it. A similar observa- 
tion has previously been made in regard to another member of the Taymiyyan 
jamā'a, al-Dhahabi, who strongly disagreed with Ibn Taymiyya when it came to 
the role of reason in theology. Such space for independent thinking is in line 


5 Ihavealready made note of this in the introduction to this book, for which I referred to Bori, 
"al-Dhahabī” in EB, 2016, p. 75. I also referred to this when I mentioned the increasing frag- 
mentation of the jamāa in chapter 3. 
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with the hypothesis from chapter 3 that the bond between Ibn Taymiyya and 
his (elite) companions was probably closer to the relationship between peers 
and kindred spirits than a pure master-disciple relationship. 

With this observation in mind one may guestion whether it is still useful to 
call al-Wasiti a ‘Taymiyyan Sufi; as this may be taken to imply that he purely 
based himself on Ibn Taymiyya for his Sufism, thus disregarding the originality 
of his doctrine we have discerned in this study. I would argue that ‘Taymiyyan’ 
remains a useful label here not for the sake of connecting al-Wasiti to his 
shaykh's teachings per se, but rather to highlight that he was the Sufi master — 
or ‘shaykh al-suluk’ — in the Taymiyyan jama'a. Our study of the relevant pri- 
mary sources has shown that at least eleven of Ibn Taymiyya’s disciples were 
connected to al-Wasiti and that we can be certain that at least five of these will 
have sat in his classes on Sufism. It seems very likely that his life as a Sufi mas- 
ter was to a large degree specifically connected to the circle of individuals who 
had organized themselves around the person of Ibn Taymiyya. 

This role, which al-Wasiti fulfilled, shows that Sufism was not only actively 
taught and practiced among them, but that its form was determined not only, 
nor primarily, by their appointed leader, Ibn Taymiyya. In that regard it is tell- 
ing that the doctrine al-Wasiti had developed and the Sufi terminology he used 
to give expression to it was apparently regarded as normative by them. We may 
see this as an indication that the language of the Sufis had already become an 
integral part of Sunni religiosity in early Mamluk Damascus. Finally, al-Wasiti's 
Sufi doctrine has also given us a taste of the complexity of the religious thought 
that was present in Ibn Taymiyya's circle — a complexity that clearly was not 
solely rooted in the theological ingenuity of the Hanbali shaykh al-Islam him- 
self. 

So how do we continue from here? For future research it will first be useful 
to question to what degree al-Wasiti's Sufi teachings influenced the thought of 
those members of the Taymiyyan circle who took him as their shaykh. There 
are, for instance, some seemingly Wasitiyyan influences in the Risālat al-sulūk, 
the sole known Sufi tract by al-Wasiti’s disciple al-Ba‘labakki. Unfortunately, 
because this treatise is relatively short, it does not provide enough insight into 
al-Ba‘labakki’s understanding of Sufism to make any large claims in that 
regard. When it comes to Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya on the other hand, we do 
have enough source material to allow for an effective comparative study. Such 


6 For al-Ba‘labakki's epistle, see: Post, “A Glimpse of Sufism,” pp. 173—178 for the Arabic, and 
pp. 179-187 for the translation. The distinction it makes between tagwā and zuhd as the two 
pillars of sulük are very similar to al-Wasiti, Mīzān al-shuyükh, pp. 239—240, and: Madkhal ahl 
al-figh, p. 73. And like al-Wasiti, al-Ba‘labakki emphasizes the importance of knowing God as 
He describes Himself, and likewise regards the abdal as the highest degree of believers. 
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an endeavor would enable us to see where al-Wāsitī possibly influenced Ibn 
al-Qayyim’s ideas on Sufism. 

Another useful step for further research would be to examine how and 
where al-Wāsitī's Sufi doctrine may have survived beyond the circle of Ibn 
Taymiyya. We know, for instance, that his writings were copied among Dama- 
scene traditionalists, although it is difficult to determine how long this contin- 
ued and how far his impact reached." Ibn Rajab makes mention of his many 
writings in the field of Sufism and comments that “a group of the Sufis from the 
Ahl al-Hadith have derived benefit from them"? We know that his work was 
copied by Nasir al-Din Muhammad b. Tūlūbghā (d. 749/1348), a hadith-scholar 
who was a student of al-Dhahabī.? A century later, Shams al-Din Muhammad 
Ibn Nasir al-Din (d. 842/1438), a Shafi‘ traditionalist and defender of Ibn Taymi- 
yya, likewise had our Iraqi Sufi's writings at his disposal, which he considered 
"astonishing" (‘ajib).!° Such examples show that al-Wasiti was still read among 
traditionalists after his passing and proves that there is merit in further study- 
ing the manuscripts of his works and their transmission, which would un- 
doubtedly provide much more crucial information in that regard. It will be a 
lot more difficult, though certainly not less relevant, to determine how his in- 
fluence may have eventually reached Sufis of other localities and denomina- 
tions. 

Finally, it would be valuable to investigate his influence in modern times in 
order to see, for instance, whether the relatively recent availability of his print- 
ed writings has affected the debates among Salafis concerning the status of 
Sufism." So evidently, while our study of al-Wasiti has been a journey in its 
own right, much more ground remains to be covered before we can unveil the 
impact of this still little-known Taymiyyan Sufi. 


Al-Birzali, al-Wafayat, p. 138. 
Post, “A Glimpse of Sufism,” pp. 162—163, quoted from Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, vol. 4, p. 382. 
On Ibn Tüblügha, see: Ibn Nasir al-Din, al-Radd al-wafir, p. 47; al-Sakhawi, al-Daw' al- 
lami‘, vol. 4, p. 132. On his copying from al-Wāsitīs own works, see: Ibn Nasir al-Din, 
Tawdih al-mushtabah, vol. 3, p. 166. 
10 Ibn Nasir al-Din, Tawdth al-mushtabah, vol. 3, p. 166. 
11 In that regard it is relevant to note that the editors of al-Wasiti’s work, Muhammad Abū 
al-Fadl al-Oūnawī and the late Walid b. Muhammad al-‘Ali, both appear to have a Salafi 
background. 
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Q. 56:8 273n136 
Q. 5610-1 273n136 
Q. 56:88 273n136 
Q. 56: 90-91 273n136 
Q. 57:4 262 

Q. 58:7 206 

Q. 6716-17 208n96 
Q. 70:3-4 208n96 
0.8318 273n136 
Q. 83:21 273n136 
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Hadīth References 


Choice between becoming a servant prophet 
orakingprophet 98 

"every newly invented thing is an innovation 
(bid'a)..” 53,217 

“Exalted is Your greatness (ta'ālā jaddu- 
ka)” 244 

God's descent to the lowest heavenly sphere 
(hadith al-nuzūl) 111, 150, 203 

“God was and there was nothing before 
Him...” 97 

Like Abraham, Muhammad is the intimate 
friend of God 189n24 

“My servant continues to draw near to Me 
with supererogatory deeds (nawafil) until 
Ilove him...” 271 

On the lesser and greater jihad 49n48 

On the saved sect ("There will continue to be 
a group in my community who are 
manifestly upon the truth..." 150n137 

The Prophet asking the slave girl where God 
is 209 
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abdāl (al-) (the substitutes) (see walt) 
‘alam 
‘alam al-arwah (the world of spirits) 269 
alam al-malakūt (the world of domin- 
ion) 269,270nug 
alam al-mulk (the world of king- 
dom) 7onug 
alam al-shahāda (world of witness- 
ing) 270 
dākhil al-'alam (inside the created 
world) 2u 
khārij al-'àlam (outside the created 
world) 2u 
al-amr al-kullī 66, 250, 267 
anfās (breaths) 115, 151-152 
antinomian Sufis 3, 54-56, 278 
‘aqida (pl. 'aqa'id) (creed, articles of 


faith) 57, 
Akbarian 125,127, 229 
Ash‘ari 25,61 10-115 


traditionalist (Hanbali) 7, 65-66, 108, 113, 
141, 146-148, 150-151, 169, 202, 203, 208, 
211, 214, 222, 231, 244, 279, 
See also itiqad 
aql (intellect) 234, 275 
al-'agl al-asli, al-‘aql al-darūrī, al-'agl 
al-kulli 223-224 
arad (accident) 207, 245, 247 
arif (pl. 'arifun) (knower of God) 43, 87,103, 
113, 141101, 151-152, 157, 170, 1721198, 
186, 197, 217, 237, 238, 257, 260n84 
asm@  (al-), (divine names of God) 83, 
98-100, 109n142,113, 148, 202, 208, 213, 
219, 231, 236, 238-240, 242-243, 251, 267, 
272, 275, 281 
ayān (concrete things) 125-126, 227-228 
azal (God's pre-eternity) 95, 97, 99-100, 
110-111, 113, 210, 213, 228, 240, 268 
azaliyya 116, 209, 249 


baqg (subsistence) 143, 196-197, 234m, 250, 
264n97, 265, 270-271 
in the Shadhiliyya | 100301 
according to al-Wasiti 270-272, 281 
according to Ibn Taymiyya 274 
See also Junayd 


baraka (blessing) 51, 19 
basira (pl. basātr) (spiritual insight) 96, 112, 
188, 195 


123, 184, 217, 234 
5153, 57, 61, 


bātin (inward dimension) 
bida (pl. bidaĵ (innovation) 
108, 137, 148, 178, 217 
mubtadi'a (innovators) 1131157, 216 
convent (Sufi) 17, 34, 52, 70, 74, 80, 82, 89, 
93, 118, 120-124, 127-133, 278 
khāngāh 70, 77, 80, 9, 124, 129 
ribāt 33n20, 38n39, 64, 80, 81n38, 
119-120, 125 
riwāg 33, 44, 46 
züwiya 65, 80,129, 277n3 
difference between types of con- 
vents 80,119-120 
creed (see ‘aqida) 
Crusade(s) 7, 74-75, 78, 79127, 136 


dawla (power) 36, 41 
dayyāniyya (God's divine judgment) (see 
mashhad) 
dhāt (divine essence) 57, 100, 125, 126, 150, 
206, 209, 211, 227-228, 238, 240, 246-247, 
267, 250-251, 268, 269nn8, 270, 272 
dhawq (pl. adhwaq) (taste) 61, 66, 87, 95, 
142-143, 151-152, 180, 184, 187-189, 193, 211, 
219, 237-238, 243, 246, 263 
al-dhawg al-Muhammadi 184, 188 
dhawg khāss 238 
dhikr (remembrance of God) 
83, 116, 120, 149, 180, 254 


48, 50, 52, 56, 


dufuf (drums) 50, 218 
fand (annihilation) 103-104, 143, 193, 196, 
197, 230, 
in the Rifa'iyya: 


fi al-shaykh (in the shaykh) 40 
ftal-rasūl (in the Messenger) 41 
ftAllāh (in God) 41 


in the Shādhiliyya 100 
according to al-Wāsitī 258-259, 264-265, 
268, 270, 272, 


according to Ibn Taymiyya 265, 274 
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Jaq (pl. fugarā') 
definition 30n9 
in the Rifāiyya 39n42, 40, 42, 47,50, 
in the Shādhiliyya 99 
according to al-Wasiti 258 
faqr (neediness) 
in the Rifā'iyya (as iftigār) 
in the Shadhiliyya 99 


55-56 


among the Sufis of convention 123 
according to al-Wāsitī 184n6, 191, 198, 
220, 
fardaniyya (God's singularity) (see mashhad) 
farq (separation) 196 
al-farq al-thānī (the second separa- 


tion) 271 
fawqiyya (God's aboveness) (see sifa) 
fiqh (jurisprudence) 3,17, 22, 25, 38, 50, 54, 


60, 67, 79, 105n128, 114-115, 149, 171, 
173374 
al-Wasiti's study of 53, 60-61, 63, 145, 
firqa (al-) al-nājiya (see saved sect) 


Geniza 73-74 

ghawth (al-) (the helper) (see walī) 

ghayb (pl. ghuyüb) (the unseen) 
199, 246, 269-270, 275, 280 

ghinā (sufficiency) 99 

grammar of segmentation (the) 8 


181, 194, 


hadith (prophetic tradition) 9, 65, 97, 
1091142, 115, 135, 140, 145, 14711122, 150, 
162, 167, 169-174, 179, 183, 187, 199-200, 
202-203, 208, 222, 250 
titles of hadith literature al-Wasiti 
knew 145nn6, 192 
See also Index of Our'an and Hadīth 
References, and sama‘ 
hajj (greater pilgrimage) 32, 44, 70, 78 
hal (pl. ahwal) (spiritual state) 22, 38n38-39, 
51, 67, 101, 103, 115, 116, 133, 143, 151, 
1521141, 153-154, 179, 187, 194, 196-197, 
198, 201, 2161117, 217, 229-230, 237, 239, 
254, 258-259, 272-273 
al-hal al-Muhammadi 184,199 
al-hāl al-Ibrāhīmī al-khalīlī al- 
188-189 
1041125, 219, 229, 234, 249 


Muhammadi 
hagīga (reality) 
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al-hagīga al-jami‘a li-jamīi al-nuūt 266- 
267 

al-hagīga al-Muhammadiyya 185, 
186n16, 280 

hagā'ig (pl.) (spiritual realities) 150, 
153-154, 180, 191, 193, 196, 201, 238, 
269n117 

himma 


creative power of God’s friends 
spiritual aspiration 50 
hubb (love) 196,199, 237 
See also mahabba 
hulūl (divine incarnation/indwelling) 57, 
106, 211, 225, 229, 246, 267 


41, 116, 


‘barat (spiritual expressions/allusions) 155, 
198, 229 
ijāza (license to transmit a text/knowledge) 
33, 128 
ikhtiyar (choice) 
in the Shadhiliyya 94-98, 260 
according to al-Wāsitī 234, 257-259, 260, 
275, 281 
ilāhiyya (God's divinity) 
according to Ibn Taymiyya 
for al-Wāsitī see mashhad 
ilhām (divine inspiration) 188 
imrar (reading over Qur'anic verses) 203 
irada 


260-261 


for a human being: desire 95-96 
See also shahwa 
for God: express/divine will 
240, 258, 260n84 
istighātha (see tawassul) 
istilam (self-effacement) 100, 153, 264-265 
istiqama (steadfastness) 61, 235 
istiwa@’ (God's sitting on the Throne) 
sifa) 
ithbat (the affirmation of divine attributes) 
in al-Wāsitī's Sufism 206-208, 210, 214, 
221-223, 245, 279-280 
in Ibn Taymiyya’s circle 
187, 203-204 
itigād (creed) 57, 150, 202 
See also 'aqida 
ittihàd 
unification/monism 57, 106, 125-126, 
127137, 225, 229, 246, 265-267 


207, 210, 


(see 


149-150, 1711194, 
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unification with the Prophet 195 
unification with God's will 258 
unification of God's attributes 
268 
See also wahda 
ittihadiyya (al-) (monists) 
124-133, 223, 225-231 
‘yan (inner vision) 95, 195, 269, 272 
See also basīra 


266- 


105-197, 118, 


jadhb(a) (the pull of divine attraction) 
in the Shadhiliyya 101 


according to al-Wasiti 265, 268-269, 
274-275, 281 
also called injidhāb 101,153 


See also sulūk and majdhūb 
196, 258, 267, 271 
See also mashhad 
jihād 
holy war 


jam'(union) 


78, 138, 191 
lesser and greater 49 
jism (body) 205, 207, 233-234, 233, 245, 247, 
275 


kalam (‘lm al-) (speculative/rational 
theology) 3, 6, 10, 61, 65n138, 110-11, 
113-114, 171, 204, 279 


al-Wāsitī's polemics against 147, 214-215, 
220-224 
karāma (pl. karāmāt) (miracle of the friend of 
God) 
among the Hanbalis 139 
in relation to Ibn Taymiyya 149, 261 


in the Rifāiyya 38n38, 39, 42, 48-53, 58, 


278 
in the Shādhiliyya 96 
kashf (unveiling) 87,99, 15, 237 
according to al-Wāsitī 204, 211, 238, 257, 
263 
khalīl (intimate friend) 189-190, 273 
khalwa (spiritual seclusion) 120, 229 
in the Rifāiyya 56 
according to al-Wāsitī 252-253 


khāngāh (pl. khawānig) (see convent) 
khawatir (passing thoughts) 95, 253 


khawf (fear of God) 143, 234-235, 250-251, 
253-254, 256, 261, 263-264 
khirga (Sufi cloak) 
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of the Rifatiyya 38,42, 
of the Baghdadi Sufis 66 
of the Shadhiliyya 84, 89, 107 


of the Qadiriyya 139-142 
khulla (or khilla) (intimate friendship) 189- 
190, 273 


mahabba (divine love) 70,104, 125, 180, 217 
according to al-Wāsitī 266, 268, 272-273 
according to Ibn Taymiyya 273 
See also hubb 

mahbüb (one who has become God's 

beloved) 190,273,281 
mahbübiyya (belovedness) 273 
ma'iyya (withness) (see mashhad) 

majdhüb (one pulled unto God) 
in the Shādhiliyya 101-102 
according to al-Wasiti 269-270 
See also sulūk and jadhb(a) 

manāzil (stations) 235 
See also magām 

maqam (pl. magāmāt) (spiritual station) 15 
in the Rifā'iyya 40-42 
in the Shādhiliyya | 98, 100-102 
according to al-Wāsitī 133,142, 147, 190 

(magām al-khulla al-Ibrāhīmiyya 
al-Muhammadiyya), 197, 218, 235, 
254-255, 257, 270-272 
matifa (intimate knowledge) 
according to al-Wāsitī 
191, 235 
of God 180, 199, 200-202, 206, 208, 
212-215, 219, 230-231, 236-238, 241-243, 
251-252, 255, 257, 263, 267, 271, 274-275, 
279 
of the Prophet 
280 
in the Shādhiliyya 98,103, no 
martaba (rank) 41 
mashhad (pl. mashāhid) (witnessing) 
243, 
mashhad al-dayyāniyya (witnessing of 
divine judgment) 248, 262-264 
mashhad al-fawgiyya (witnessing of 


18, 70 
22, 60, 67, 153-154, 


192-194, 200, 255, 231, 


233 


aboveness) 252 
mashhad al-ilahiyya (witnessing of 
divinity) 


281 


214, 248, 250-255, 261-262, 
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mashhad (cont.) 
mashhad al-jam'ļal-fardāniyya (witness- 
ing of union/singularity) 248, 250, 
264-274 
mashhad al-ma'iyya (witnessing of 
withness) 248, 262-263 
mashhad al-nubuwwa (witnessing of 
Prophethood) 195 
mashhad al-rubūbiyya/al-gayyūmiyya 
(witnessingoflordship/sustainment) 
248, 250, 255-262, 265-266, 281 


overview of al-Wasiti’s system 249 
See also shuhūd 
mathal (pl. mithāl) (similitude) 243-245, 


247, 264, 275, 281 

mawsim (pl. mawāsim) (Rifai Sufi festival) 
46, 48 

mihna (inquisition) 222 

mirāj (the Prophet's heavenly journey) 209 

mubah (pl. mubāhāt) permissible act 50, 57, 
141 

muhasaba (taking oneself to account) 
269 

mujiza (pl. mujizāt) (prophetic miracle) 
192, 195 

mugarrabūn (those drawn near to God) 95 

273-274 

muraqqa'a (patched Sufi cloak) 66,107 

murāgaba (vigilant awareness) 103, 253 

160, 192n37, 212, 


253) 


sābigūn mugarrabūn 


murīd (spiritual aspirant) 
280 
in the ģarīga Muhammadiyya 197-199 
murshid (spiritual guide) 143, 156, 160, 197, 
277 
al-Wāsitī as a murshid 156-157, 159-160 
in the tariga Muhammadiyya 197-199 
Ibn Taymiyya as a murshid 143, 159-160, 
277 
in the Rifāiyya 40 
in the Shadhiliyya 16 
mutasawwifa (would-be Sufis) 57 
mutashābihāt (ambiguous references in scrip- 


ture) 112, 202, 205-207, 221 


muwāfaga (conformity to God'swill) 258- 
261 
nafs (pl. nufūs) (ego/carnal soul) 49,108, 
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according to al-Wāsitī 217-219, 233-236, 


253, 275 
according to Ibn Taymiyya 235 
in the Shadhiliyya 98, 235, 238 


nawafil (supererogatory acts of wor- 
ship) 40, 56, 138, 254, 271, 273 
nuzül (God's descent) (see sifa) 


orthodox(y) 1,104 
problematic for Islam 4-6 
othering 8,18, 182, 215, 279 


philosophy (falsafa) 57,147, 215, 220, 
223-225, 230-231, 279 

philosophers (a/-falāsifa) 
223-224 


125, 186, 220, 


qalb (pl. gulūb) (heart) 40, 44, 56, 61, 67, 95, 
98-99, 103, 112, 115, 153, 173, 179, 181, 217, 
219, 2221142 
according to al-Wāsitī 
in relation to the Prophet 
191-192, 194-195, 197-198, 280 
in relation to God — 201, 204, 212-214 
in relation to the mashāhid 234-235, 
247, 269-270, 272, 275 
gasd (goal) 50 
gayyūmiyya (God's sustainment) (see 
mashhad) 
qibla (direction) 40, 201, 211-213, 245, 
gidam (God's antiquity) 95, 116, 209-210 
giyām al-layl (nightly prayer) 56, 138 
See also tahajjud 
gurb (divine proximity/nearness) 
101, 187, 217, 266, 269n118 
gutb (al-) (the axis) (see walī) 


187-188, 


66, 67, 


raj@ (hope in God) 
261, 263-264 
rags (Sufi dancing during samā) 66, 218 
in the Rifatiyya 48, 50-51, 216 
riaya (guarding the body parts) 
269 
ribāt (see convent) 
ridà (contentment with God) 
251, 253 
riwāg (see convent) 
rubübiyya (God's lordship) 
according to Ibn Taymiyya 


234-235, 250-251, 253, 


234, 253, 


3019, 143, 196, 


260-261 
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in the Shādhiliyya 97-100, n2 
for al-Wāsitī see mashhad 
rūh (pl. arwah) (spirit) 234-235, 264, 
269-270, 272, 275 
rūhāniyya (spiritual presence) 
al-süfiyya (of the Sufis) 63, 187-188 
of the Prophet 187-190, 195, 200 


sābigūn (forerunners) (see mugarrabūn) 
sahw (sobriety) 143, 196-197, 264n97 
sā'ir (spiritual traveler) 53,178, 269-270 
Salaf (al-) (righteous predecessors) 134, 146, 
148, 152-153, 171, 182, 219, 221 
salat 
ritual prayer 180, 219, 254-255 
al-subh[fajr (morning prayer) 123,148 
al-zuhr (midday prayer) 144, 
al-'asr (afternoon prayer) 123 
al-maghrib (sunset prayer) 46n67, 
145 
al-‘ish@’ (evening prayer) 145 
al-jumu'a (Friday prayer) 75,255 
sending prayers upon the Prophet 


(tasliya) | 40, 56,191 
sālik (spiritual traveler) (see majdhūb, sulük, 
jadhb(a)) 
definition 178 
sama‘ 
al-hadith (audition of hadith) 8,144, 
161-162, 168 
Sufi audition 
among Baghdadi Sufis 66-67 
in the Rifāiyya 39, 46, 48-53, 58, 278 
in the Shadhiliyya 107-108 


among the Akbarians 215 
al-Wasiti's polemics against 157, 
215-220, 226, 230-231, 279 
saved sect (the) ('al-firga al-najiya' or 'al-ta'ifa 
al-mansira’) 134, 150-151 
sayr (spiritual path) 178, 265 
See also sulūk 
selfing 8,18, 182, 279 
shahwa (pl. shahawāt) (desire) 
See also irāda 
sharīa (revealed law) 77, 
in the Rifāiyya 56-57 
in the Shadhiliyya 104, 114, 
according to the Akbarians 126 
according to Baghdadi Sufis 66 


66, 96, 218 
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according to al-Wāsitī 153-154, 194, 198, 


220, 254, 
shawg (longing for God) 143,196, 217, 272 
shaykh (Sufi) 
shaykh al-shuyūkh 119, 121, 122718, 128, 
132 
in the Rifā'iyya 39-47 
in the Shadhiliyya 115-116 


among the Baghdadi Sufis 63 


according to al-Wasiti 187-191, 195, 
197-200 
See also murshid 
shuhūd (witnessing God) 66, 180, 229 


See also mashhad 
sifa (pl. sifāt) (divine attribute) 

95 

in the Shadhiliyya 98-101, 109-113, 241 

according to the Akbarians 126, 227-228 

according to the Ash'aris 204-205, 207 

according to traditionalists 203 

according to Ibn Taymiyya 149-150, 
1710194, 206-207, 209, 223 

according to al-Wasiti 181, 200-210, 
213-214, 219, 231, 233, 236-246, 248, 252, 
255-257, 260, 262-264, 266-268, 270, 
272, 275, 279, 281 
sifāt dhātiyya, sifat filtyya, sifat 
haliyya 240 

fawqiyya (God's aboveness) 110-113, 150, 
187, 203, 205n80, 208-211, 213-214, 222, 
231, 245, 252, 262, 279 

istiwa@ (God's sitting on the 
Throne) 64n137, 11, 114n158, 150, 203, 
205, 207-211, 214, 231, 279 

nuzül (God's descent) 11, 150, 203, 207 


57, 62, 66, 


‘uluw (God's highness/elevation) 112-113, 
187, 203, 210, 212, 262 
wajh (God's face) 203, 207, 250 
yadayn (God's two hands) 203, 205-206 
silsila (Sufi genealogy) 4, 39n42, 42-43, 64, 
140-141 


sira (prophetic biography) 
192-193, 195, 280 
titles of the genre al-Wasiti 
knew  146nu8 
sirr (pl. asrār) ((innermost) secret) 
199, 257, 264 
suhba (master-disciple relationship) 
86, 92-94, 102, 144 
with the Prophet 193-194, 280 


22, 145-146, 187, 


188, 194, 


62, 65, 
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sukr (intoxication) 143, 196-197, 264n97 
sulūk (spiritual path, as opposed to spiritual 
attraction, jadhb(a)) 
in the Rifāiyya 40 
according to al-Wāsitī 178-179 
See also sālik, jadhb(a) and majdhūb 


tadbīr (direction of affairs) 
for a human being: self-direction 
in the Shadhiliyya 94-97, 209 
according to al-Wāsitī 257-258 
for God: directing the creation 
according to al-Wāsitī 237, 256 
tafsir (interpretation, exegeses) 57, 205183 
tafwid (entrusting an affair to God) 
in Sufism 96, 258, 261 
in theology 204 
tahajjud (nightly prayer) 
See also giyam al-layl 
tā'ifa (pl. tawa'if) (group, Sufi order) 
definition 4 
al-tā'ifa al-mansura (see saved sect) 
tajalli (God's Self-manifestation) 112-113, 143, 
213, 219, 227-228, 236, 238, 250-253, 


138, 255 


255-257, 264 
tajsīm (attributing corporeality to 
God) 65n138, n2 
takyif (modality) 207, 243-244 
tamkin (spiritual stability) 38n38, 147, 
196-197 
tamthil (likening God to creatures) 204, 207 
taqwa (piety) 95, 282n6 
tarbiya (spiritual training) 89, 197-198 


tariqa Muhammadiyya (the Muhammadan 
way) 
academic discussion on 
according to al-Wasiti 
215, 223, 231 


185-186, 280 
187-200 passim, 


Ibn Taymiyya's mention of 185-186 
See also murshid, suhba 
tashbih (anthropomorphism) — 65n138, 112, 


114n60, 149, 204, 206-207, 209-210, 221 
ta'til (stripping God of His attri- 
butes) 65n138, 109, 111, 149, 206, 213 
tawakkul (trustin God) 94, 143, 196, 235, 
258-259, 261 
tawassul (seeking mediation of a friend of 
God) 
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in the Rifā'iyya 47 
tawhīd (divine unity) 
265, 271 
ta’wil (metaphorical interpretation) 112, 


57, 125, 228-230, 261, 


149, 203-206, 208, 221n139, 222 
tawr (pl. atwar) (dimension of the human 


being) 233-236 
‘ubudiyya (servitude) 
according to al-Wasiti 66, 238-243 
passim, 257, 259, 260, 265, 270, 272, 275 


in the Shadhiliyya 98-100, 112,133 
‘uluw (God's highness/elevation) (see sifa) 
uns (intimacy) 81, 181, 187, 217, 263 


usūl al-dīn (principles of the religion) 3,6 


wahda (monism) 
See also ittihad 
wahdat al-wujūd (the unity of being) 125, 


105133, 225, 265 


226, 229, 231 


wajd (ecstasy) 13149, 50, 52, 95, 219, 263 
wajh (God's face) (see sifa) 
wājid (ecstatic) 95, 265198 


wali (pl. awliya?) (friend of God) 41-43, 
52-53, 65, 84n48, 96, 103, 119, 138, 218, 
2221142, 261, 269, 273 

abdāl (al-) (the substitutes) 

afrād (al-) (the singular ones) 273 

ghawth (al-) (the helper) 
in the Rifāiyya 41-42 


273, 28216 


in the Shadhiliyya 115 
qutb (al-) (the axis) 
in the Rifāiyya 42 
in the Shadhiliyya 84n48, 88, 9o, 
115n162, 116 
wasīla (see tawassul) 
wilāya (or walāya) (friendship with God) 15, 
84n48, 87, 91, 101-102, 181, 233, 269, 
274-275, 281 
wird (pl. awrad) (litany) 
in al-Wāsitī's Sufism 191-192 
wugūf (refrain from judgment about divine 
attributes) 109, 203 
wusul (arrival unto God) 36, 67, 96, 102, 147, 
191 
al-Wasiti’s definition 269 
wusla 96 
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yadayn (God's two hands) (see sifa) 


zāhid (pl. zuhhād) (renunciant) 38n38, 
89n66, 137, 141-142, 149, 159, 169-170, 178 

zāwiya (see convent) 

ziyāra (visitation of graves) 64 
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in the Rifatiyya 43-44, 46-48 
zuhd (renunciation) 142, 196, 
in the Rifā'iyya 55-56 
among the Hanbalis 137-138, 140, 156, 279 
according to al-Wāsitī 282n6 
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Abaga (Mongol ilkhan) 32 
‘Abbasid (caliphate) 27 
Caliphs 27, 29, 135, 221 
Abū Bakr al-Siddiq 151, 218 
Abū Madyan, Shu'ayb 79, 82-83, 107 
Ahlal-Hadīth 
definition 6 
see also: ‘aqida, sifa 
Ahlal-Kalām (or mutakallimūn) (speculative 
theologians) 6,109-111, 1131157, 149 
See also kalām 
Ahlal-Sunna 3, 110-11, 182, 212, 233 
Ahlal-Sunna wa-al-Hadith 182, 183m, 
186, 222 
Ahmadi (al-), Hashim b. Sad 37, 41-43, 56 
Akbarian school (Sufism) 
246, 267, 271, 276, 278-279 
in Cairo 124-133 passim 
in Damascus 136-137 
influence on al-Wāsitī 186m6 
al-Wasiti's polemics against 
definition 106n133 
See also ‘aqida, ittihād, ittihadiyya, sama‘, 
sharia, sifa 
«Alī b. Abi Tālib 29n7, 43, 151 
‘Ali (al-), Walid b. Muhammad 16, 283n11 
Amidi (al-), Shams al-Din Muhammad 161- 
162, 171 
Andalus (al-) 78, 114n160, 127 
Anjum, Ovamir 13 


105-107, 118, 121, 


225-231 


Ansari (al-), ‘Abd Allah al-Harawi 10,159, 
222 
Arghūn (Mongol Ilkhan) 32-33 


Asamm (al-) Hatim 220 
Ashaari (al-), Abū al-Hasan 
207n90 
Ash'ari (theological school/madhhab) 6-8, 
59, 170, 171, 204-205, 215, 278 
al-Wāsitī as an Ash'arī 25, 61-62, 65n138, 


6, 113, 1141157, 


203, 

al-Wāsitī's refutation of — 66, 108-110, 
205-209, 213-214, 221-223 

in Alexandria 79 

inCairo 120 


in Damascus 135 


in Wāsit 59 
See also sifa, Shādhiliyya 
Aswānī (al-), ‘Abd Allāh Ibn 'Arrām 92-93 
Aswānī (al-), Baha al-Din Ahmad Ibn'Arrām 
92-93 
Aswānī (al-), Zakī al-Dīn Abū Bakr Ibn 
‘Arram 92-93 
Aykī (or Iki) (al-), Shams al-Din 
Muhammad 121-122, 128, 130-132 
Ayyubid (sultanate) 73-77, 80, 119, 135 
Ayyübi, Salah al-Din (Saladin) 74-76, 80, 9 
Azhar (al-) 82 


Baghdadi Sufis (mutāwi'at al-baghādida) 59, 

62-67 passim 
See also khirqa, sama‘, sharta, shaykh 

Ba'labakki (al-), Zayn al-Din Abdal-Rahman 
161, 173, 282 

Balyānī (al-), Awhad al-Din ‘Abd Allāh 127, 
226 

Bani al-Jawzī 136 

Banū al-Munajjā 135 

Banū Oudāma 136, 138-139, 141, 149, 152141 

Banū Taymiyya 136 

Basri (al-), al-Hasan 151 

Basri (al-), Abū Muhammad b.'Abd 158 

Bastāmī (al-), Abū Yazīd 179 

Batā'ihī (al-), Mansūr b. Yahya 34 

Baumann, Gerd 8 

Baybars I, al-Malik al-Zāhir Rukn al-Din 75, 


80, 132 

Bazzār (al-), Sirāj al-Dīn Umar 144, 148 

Bell, Joseph 1,14 

Bint Makkī (b. ‘Ali al-Harrānī), Zaynab 161, 
169, 171, 174 

Birzālī (al-), ‘Alam al-Din (or Baha’ al-Din) 
al-Qasim 152n141, 160-161, 170-171, 
1721195 


Bori, Caterina 14, 149, 152, 168n174 
Bukhari (al-), Muhammad b. Ismail 
Bunānī (al-), Thabit 151 


97,183 


Christian(s) 24, 27, 32, 75,124 


Damascus 
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Old city 135-136, 144, 162, 165-167, 169-170 
Al-Salihiyya 136, 138, 142, 162-164, 167, 
169-170, 277 
Dar al-Hadith 131n60 
al-Ashrafiyya 165, 167, 169 
al-Ashrafiyya al-Barraniyya 
167, 169 
al-Nūriyya 162, 165, 167, 170 
al-Sukkariyya 136, 144, 162, 167, 172 
Dārimī (al-), Uthmān b. Sa'id 
Dēcobert, Christian 81 
Dhahabī (al-), Shams al-Dīn Muhammad 7, 
34-35, 56-57, 651137, 71, 120, 127137, 
134171, 148, 154, 156, 159n166, 161-162, 
171-172, 178, 202, 281, 283 
Dimashgī (al-), Ibrahim al-Qawwas — 161, 174 
Dimashgī (al-), Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Rahmān 16 


136, 162, 164, 


146, 147n121 


Evans-Pritchard 8 


Farghani (al-), Sa'id (or Sa'd) al-Din 
Muhammad 128, 130 
Farüthi (al-), Tzz al-Din Ahmad 34n25, 
41-43, 46, 49, 52-53, 55-56, 60n122, 68 
Rifai affiliation 38-39 
Fatima (daughter of the Prophet) 42 
Frenkel, Miriam 73 


Geoffroy, Éric 43n61, 58n116, 78n27, 194-196, 
137, 156n155, 159, 186n16, 187n17, 272 


Gharnati (al-), Abu Hayyān 131-132 
Ghazālī (al-), Abu Hamid 37, 60, no, 186 
Ghazwani (al-), 'Abd Allah 185, 280 


Gingrich, Andre 8 
Giza gı 


Habashī (al-), Yāgūt b. 'Abd Allāh 87, 89-92, 


112 

Hallāj (al-), al-Husayn b. Mansür 131, 180n10, 
194142 

Hanafi (madhhab/juridical school) 7,59, 
64n137 


Hanbali (madhhab [juridical and theological 
school) 17, 65, 149, 220 
and Sufism 9-15, 136-142, 156, 168, 178-179, 
222, 279 
inlraq 59,66 


in Damascus 
277 
al-Wāsitī's switch to and education 
in 62, 145-147, 155, 278 
theology 202, 204, 207, 217, 231 
See also karāma, zuhd, Ahl al-Hadith 
Harrānī (al-), Majd al-Din Ismāīl 145 
Harrānī (al-), Sharaf al-Dīn Muhammad 161, 
171, 172N195, 174 


6-8, 133, 134-136, 169-174, 


Harrani (al-), Tagī al-Din ‘Umar 160-161, 
170-171 
Hazzāmūn (a guarter of Wāsit) 29,34 


Hītī (al-), Alī 64 

Hofer, Nathan 2-3, 83n46, 85-86, 104, 124 
Holtzman, Livnat 
Homerin, Emil 
Hoover, Jon 203n76, 204n79 
Hülagü (Mongol Ilkhan) 29, 32, 35 


12-14 
11, 124 


Ibn Abd al-Salam, ‘Izz al-Din ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz 110,114, 131 
Ibn Abi al-Hasan al-Shadhili, Shihab al-Din 
Ahmad 91-92 
Ibn Abī al-Mansūr Safial-Din 79 
Ibn Abi ‘Umar, Shams al-Din Abd al- 
Rahman 139, 141, 152141, 161, 169-173 
Ibn Adham, Ibrahim 220 
Ibn ‘Allan, Shams al-Din Abū al-Ghana'im 
al-Muslim — 161, 169-173 
Ibn ‘Arabi, Muhyial-Din 14,17, 105133, 
106-107, 124-132 passim, 136, 215, 223, 
225-231 passim 
al-Amr al-muhkam al-marbūt 130 
Fusūs al-hikam 129, 225-227, 229 
al-Futūhāt al-makkiyya 130 
See also Akbarian school 
Ibn Asākir, Sharaf al-Dīn Ahmad b. Hibat 
Allāh 161, 170-171, 173-174 
Ibn Atā”, Abū al--Abbās 10 
Ibn ‘Ata Allāh, Taj al-Din al-Iskandarī 1, 
82-87 passim, 89-91, 93-94, 96-102, 104, 
107-108, 113, 116, 
K. a-hikam 83, 96-100 
K. al-tanwīr 83, 96-98, 108 
Latāif al-minan 83-86, 93,102, 104 
Miftāh al-falah 83, 131157 
Unwan al-tawfiq 83, 16 
Ibn ‘Atiyya, Khalifa 93 
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Ibn 'Awf, Wajih al-Din 80 

Ibn Badr, Khall 35 

Ibn Bakhila (or Makhila), Sharaf al-Din 
Dawid 89-90, 13 

Ibn Bintal-A‘azz, Taqial-Din Abdal-Rahman 
122n18, 131-132 

Ibn al-Bukhari, Fakhr al-Din ‘Ali al- 
Magdisī 161, 170-174 

Ibn Dagīg al-Īd, Taqi al-Din 
Muhammad 113-114 

Ibn al-Farid, Sharaf al-Din ‘Umar 
106n133, 130-131, 132n63, 133 

al-Wasiti's knowledge of 131 

Ibn Fūrak, Abū Bakr Muhammad | o 

Ibn al-Hajj, Muhammad al-‘Abdari 14 

Ibn Hanbal, Ahmad 59, 65, 134, 142, 145n116, 
152, 169, 173, 183, 202, 221 

Ibn Hid, Badr al-Din Hasan 71, 127, 134, 137, 


105- 


174, 226 
Ibn Idris, Abū al-Hasan Alī al-Rawha’i 
al-Ba'gūbī 63-65, 67 


Ibn Tyad, Fudayl 220 

Ibn al-Jawzī, Abū al-Faraj ‘Abd al-Rahmān 
10, 136 

Ibn Kathir, Abū al-Fidā' Ismail 
174 

Ibn al-Khuthaym, al-Rabi 151 

Ibn Khuzayma, Muhammad b. Ishāg 


35, 1701186, 


146, 
1471121 

Ibn al-Labbān, Shams al-Dīn 
Muhammad 89, 112-113, 209 

Ibn Mākhilā (see Ibn Bākhilā) 

Ibn al-Mar‘ashi, Hudhayfa 220 

Ibn Maylag (or Malyag), Shihāb al-Dīn 
Ahmad 91-92 

Ibn al-Mubārak, ‘Abd Allah — 152, 183 

Ibn al-Mulaggin, Sirāj al-Din Umar 

Ibn al-Munabbih, Ward 220 

Ibn al-Musayyab, Saīd 151 

Ibn Nasir al-Din, Shams al-Din 
Muhammad 283 

Ibn al-Qari’, ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Qurashi 
al-Wāsitī 33 

Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Shams al-Din 
Muhammad 12-14, 139, 161-162, 174, 
250, 282-283 

Ibn Rahwayh, Ishaq 


84, 140 


145n116, 152 


Ibn Rajab, Zayn al-Din 'Abd al-Rahmàn 14, 
59, 65, 70, 86, 137, 139-141, 155-156, 
158-159, 178, 231, 283 

Ibn al-Sabbagh, Muhammad b. Abī al- 
Qasim 84,91, 93, 96, 98-100, 105, 108 

Ibn Sabīn, ‘Abd al-Hagg b. 

Ibrahim — 1051133, 125, 127, 130-132, 
137, 226 

Ibn al-Sa'igh, Fakhr al-Din Muhammad 161 
172 

Ibn al-Sa@igh, Nūr al-Din Muhammad 161, 
171, 173 

Ibn Salama, Hammad 151-152 

Ibn Shayban, Badr al-Din Ahmad 
171-172 

Ibn Taymiyya, Shihab al-Din ‘Abd al-Halim, 
136 

Ibn Taymiyya, Tagī al-Din Ahmad 

and Sufism 11-12, 158-160 

description and daily routine 
148-149 

relationship with al-Wāsitī 157-160 

as reviver of the Sunna 147-148 

al-Agīda al-Wasitiyya 147 

Dar'ta'àrud 157 

al-Tuhfa al-Trāgiyya 179, 261 

See also bagā”, fanā”, ilāhiyya, karama, 
mahabba, murshid, nafs, rubūbiyya, 
saved sect, sifa 

Ibn Tūlūbghā, Nasir al-Din Muhammad 16, 
283 

Ibn ‘Uyayna, Sufyan 151 

Ibn al-Ward, Wahb 220 

Ibn Zayd, Hammād 151-152 

Ilkhanids/Mongols 3, 27-36 passim, 43, 54, 
55n101, 59n120, 65, 88, 124, 135-136, 227 

‘Traqi (al-), Fakhr al-Din Ibrāhīm 128 

Irbili (al-), Amin al-Din al-Oāsim — 161, 
169-171 

Isbahānī (al-), Abū Nu'aym Ahmad 138, 
1451 

Isbahānī (or Isfahānī) (al-), Najm al-Dīn 'Abd 
Allāh 88-91, 93-95, 97-98, 102-105, no, 
113, 154, 209, 260, 278, 281 

Isbahānī (al-), Shams al-Dīn 
Muhammad 114 

Isfahānī (al-), Abū Mansür Mamar 10 


161, 169, 


144-145, 
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Iskandarī (al-), Taj al-Din Ibn ‘Ata Allah (see 
Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah) 


Jahmiyya (theological sect) 
Jahm b. Safwan 226 
Jami‘ 
‘Attarin (al-) 79 
Hākimī (al-) 120 
Karimi (al-) 164, 167, 171 
Muzaffarī (al-) 136, 162-163, 167, 169 
Umayyad (see Umayyad) 
Jandi (al-), Mu'ayyad al-Din 128, 13057 
Jazūlī (al-), ‘Abd al-Razzaq 79-80, 81n38 
Jīlānī (al-), Abd al-Qadir 
139-142, 156, 222 
authenticity of works 64n137 
traditionalism in creed 65n138, 113, 
1411101 
See also Qadiriyya (Sufi order) 
Junayd (al-), Abū al-Qasim 63,108, 152, 158, 
180, 218, 220, 222, 230 
Junaydian model of fanā'/bagā”, 
274, 281 


109, 111, 223, 226 


10, 12, 64, 137, 


101, 272, 


Karamustafa, Ahmet 9,55 

Karkhi (al-), Marūf 220 

Khabbaz (al-), Alī b. Sulayman 65 
Khabbāz (al-), Hasan (or Husayn) 
Kharrāz (al-), Abū Sad 63, 230 
Kilābī Ahmad Ibn Jahbal 1 
Knysh, Alexander 
Konya 
Krawietz, Birgit 


89, 92 


11, 14, 131 
127137, 128 
12-13 


Lakhmi (al-), Makin al-Din al-Asmar 
91-92 

Laoust, Henri 1,14 

Lawrence, Bruce B. 185 

Leitner, Hartman 24 


9on69, 


Madrasa (al-) 3132,59, 64n137, 74, 135, 140, 
madrasas of Wasit 60n122 
al-Dimāghiyya 162, 167, 173 

136, 167 

al-Hanbaliyya al-Sharīfiyya 
167, 169 

al-Jawziyya 136,167 

al-Mismāriyya 136, 162, 166-167, 169, 173 


al-Diya'iyya 
135, 144, 162, 


162, 167, 170 
136, 167 


al-Nafisiyya 
al-Sahibiyya 
al-Umariyya 136, 162-163, 167, 170 
Maghrib(i)(al-) 78,82, 115, 127 
Mājirī (al-), Abū Muhammad Salih b. 
Yansarān 79 
Makdisi, George 9-10, 12, 137, 139-140, 142 
Makkī (al-), Abū Tālib 37 
Makki (al-), ‘Amr b. Uthmān 
Malik (Ibn Anas) 151,183 
Maliki (madhhab/juridical school) 6,7, 79, 
89, 91-93, 105, 114-115, 158, 27703 
Mamluk (sultanate) 3, 6-8, 14, 32, 35, 71-72, 
74-78, 80, 85, 115, 118-119, 123-124, 128, 
135, 137, 167, 172-173, 216, 277, 279, 282 
Ma'mūn (al-), Abū Jafar Abd Allah 221 
Manbijī (al-), Abū al-Fath Nasr 129, 186 
Magdisī (al-), Abū Umar Muhammad 
140 
Magdisī (al-), Diy al-Din Muhammad 139 
Magdisī (al-), Muwaffag al-Din ‘Abd Allāh Ibn 
Qudama 138-142, 145, 147, 152141, 
169, 203N75, 216 
Maqdisi (al-), Shams al-Din Muhammad b. 
Ibrahim 140 
Maqdisi (al-), Taqi al-Din ‘Abd al-Ghanī 
145n116, 147 
Marīsī (al-), Bishr b. Ghiyath (Murji' 
theologian) 226 
Marjānī (al-), "Abd Allāh Abū 
Muhammad 87, 88n64, 91, 94, 
114n160 
Mecca 70-72, 88, 91 
Meier, Fritz 1,9, 11-12, 15, 17, 48, 185, 279 
Melchert, Christopher 9 
Michel, Thomas 
Michot, Yahya 12 
Misrī (al-), Dhū al-Nün  180n1o, 218, 220 
Mizzī (al-), Jamāl al-Dīn Yūsuf 146, 160n171 
Mongols (see Ilkhanids) 
Mosgue 
of'Amrb.al-As 89 
Umayyad 136,144, 162, 167, 277 
See also jami‘ 
Muhammad, al-Malik al-Nāsir Nāsir 
al-Dīn 76 
Muhasibi (al-), al-Harith 222 
Musa, Diya’ al-Din (son of al- Jīlānī) 140 


222, 230 


138- 


140, 


11-12 
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Muslim, Abū al-Hasan b. al-Hajjāj 183 
Murshidi (al-), Abū ‘Abd Allāh 
Muhammad 92-94 
Mursi, Abū al-Abbas Ahmad 71, 80-83, 
86-91, 93-94, 102, 106, 108, 113, 154, 278 
mutawiat al-baghādida (see Baghdadi Sufis) 


Nwyia, Paul 107 


Qabbari (al-), Abū al-Oāsim 80 


Oādiriyya (Sufi order) 34, 139-142, 156 
Ibn Taymiyya as a member of 12, 15, 134, 
141-142 
early manifestation of 64-65 
See also khirga 
Qalawün, al-Malik al-Mansur Sayf al-Din 
75» 132 


Qastallani ((Ibn) al-), Qutb al-Din 131 

Qazwini (al-), Najm al-Din ‘Abd al-Ghaffar 
60 

Qünawi (al-), Muhammad Abū al-Fadl 16, 
21n2, 283n11 

Qünawi (al-), Sadr al-Din 
133, 226 

Qushayri (al-), Abū al-Qàsim 36-37, no, 
222-223 


106, 124-128, 130, 


Rafi‘ (see al-Sumaydi) 
Rāfiī (al-), ‘Abd al-Karim b. Muhammad 37, 
38n38, 42, 56-57, 60 
Ra’s (al-), Ahmad Abū al-Abbas 81, 1071138 
Rāzī (al-), Fakhr al-Dīn Ibn al-Khatīb 61, 
1091144 
Reynolds, Dwight F. 24 
Rifāī (al-), Ahmad 
Abüal-Alamayn 42 
Ahlal-Bayt 42-43 
creed 57 
mausoleum 43-48 
nib ‘an al-nabi (representative of the 
Prophet) 41 
Sunni credentials 55-58 
See also Rifa‘iyya (Sufi order) 
Rifāī (al-), Salih al-Ahmadi 35 
Rifāī (al-), Shams al-Din Muhammad 52, 
68 
Rifa'iyya (Sufi order, also known as: 
Ahmadiyya and Batā'ihiyya) 
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antinomian Sufis — 54-56 

dominance in Southern Iraq 36-37 

Ilkhanid friendship 33-36 

miracle-working/thaumaturgy, see karāma 

Shi'i inclinations 43-44 

in Alexandria 78-80 

in Damascus 137 

al-Wasiti polemics against 215-217, 279 

See also fanā”, fagīr, faqr, ghawth, khalwa, 
khirga, maqàm, mawsim, murshid, 
qutb, rags, sama‘, sharta, shaykh, sulük, 
tawassul, ziyāra, zuhd 

Rum (al-) (the Islamic east) 127 


Sab‘iniyya (Sufi order) 137 

sahāba (the Prophet's companions) 22, 43, 
49, 52, 109, 141, 151, 216, 218, 230-231, 255 

in the tariqa Muhammadiyya 193, 

195-196, 199 

Sa'id al-su‘ada 119, 121-122, 128-129, 132n63, 
133 

Salafi(s) 11, 283 

Sagatī (al-), Sarī 220, 230 

Sarsari (al-), Abū Zakariyya Yahya 65, 
67n145 


Sayyad (al-), Tzz al-Din Ahmad 38, 40, 42, 
46n67, 47-52, 56-57 

Schallenbergh, Gino 13 

Sviri, Sara 2 

Shādhilī (al-), Abū al-Hasan Ali — 70, 78-80, 


82-87, 90-93, 95-96, 98-102, 103, 105, 108, 
113, 115, 180n10, 235-236, 238, 240-241 
bisāt al-sidq (the carpet of truthfulness) 
99, 239-240, 242, 281 
al-Wasiti's critical attitude towards 154- 
155, 215, 223-224 
See also Shadhiliyya (Sufi order) 
Shadhiliyya (Sufi order) 
Ash'arism 
the order's soberness 
"God was and 
" 95 97, 110, 209 
institutionalization 85-102 
critical attitude towards other Sufis 


110-115 
104-108 

there was nothing with 
Him 


105- 
107 

See also baqa’, fana", fagīr, faqr, ghawth, 
ikhtiyār, jadhb(a), karāma, khirga, 
majdhūb, maqam, ma'rifa, murshid, 
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nafs, qutb, rubūbiyya, sama‘, sharia, 
shaykh, sifa, tadbir, ubūdiyya 
Shafi (madhhab/juridical school) 


jurisprudence 25, 38, 50, 54, 640137, 
104-105 
jurists 6-7, 17, 33-34, 59-63, 66, 70, 79, 89, 


91-93, 113, 115, 120, 133, 146, 149, 152, 
169n178, 170-173, 203-204, 277n3 
combined with Ash'arism 7, 61-62, 135, 
204 
Shāfī (al-), Ibn Idris 62, 151, 183 
Shahrababi (al-), Kamal al-Din ‘Ali Ibn 
Waddah 65 
Sham (al-) (Greater Syria) 135, 139, 151 
Sha‘rani (al-), Abd al-Wahhab 84, 9o 
Shatibi (al-), Abū ‘Abd Allah 80,107n138 
Shaybani (al-), Yunus b. Yusuf (or Yunus) 
127, 129 
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